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ERRATA. 


Owing to cousiderations of time it was found necosery to publish 
Mr. Hill-Tout's paper before the corrected proof of the anthor was received. 
In spite of all possible care in comparing the MS. with the proof, a lange 
number of errata resulted, A list of these is given below, and at the sume 
time an apology is offered to the author for their presence, 

Pago 127, par. 3, kine 3, for conquerors read congeners. 

» 129, No, 26, for heail of Lake read head or fave of hake. 
137, line 2, ,, tldgamny « tokamuk. 

~ 43, 2, , paternal fraternal. 

» 150, . 4 4 Siptikwatl 'p'tilkwstl. 
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RMRATA. 


Page 154, line 9, for méthis read smetlis, 








157, , 19, ,, méteak-¢ read méteak-®, 
157, last line but one, delete * after todd. 
188, line 5, for micite real mieite, 

> Oy Rent » ee-micite, 

» om Wand 16, for kiném ,, keiném, 

» om Pat, &, line 2, for Liktietél, Liktiet read Til, 
169, under consonants invert “2 a8 in English.” 
161, line 8 from bottom, for walt-am read -wélt-am, 
164, , 6, Heirs for tei-€ read toi-t, 
164, § 5, line 13 from bottom, delete first hyphen in té-mdtl-ac. 
166, last line hut 10, for 'nk“umak’umep read "nke"tmalenmep, 
167, under Streams, eto, line 10 from bottom, for whe real kiwi 
107, ordinals, sith, delete hyphen. 
169, line 28, for both over “there” rem both * ther” or “ yonvler." 
170, for Interrogative Verbs read Intransitive Verbs. 

172, Tine 6, delete * after plan, 

» 9 10,» hyphen in net-qab. 

wy 19, for elletn-#m read olken-km, 

» Iterative forms, Pat hyphen after wi in each case, 

read oil nbtan, 

» 9 22, for cilsilmp reail ciketomkilap, 
» last two lines for. . 50" real. « 
176, line 1%, for kn read kyo. 
+ 16, huto’ma read quto'mn, 
ne read we, 
en wi youd KO-Wwa, 
» Tine five from bottom : for teak’ 
read zoke 

























» Inat bub one, for ro-ite raul royite, 
178, line 1, for né-tlos read né-tlo, 

tanq@lioa read tzaqilica, 
» tofinamteane read tefinatteduac, 
» mdlic rrad mbtac, 
» Skfikuméil read skikuméit, 
» Bb... read wth. 
Fy te reed 18, 
Skaiyam read Skaiyam, 
rOiL-@ read Kbit’. 
 skelimga read skflimga, 

















cickwoza , cickwoat, 
° Ti read TL. 
> 8, Geilkkena read éithama, 


9 29, pamverm atl rend pamw’exwuath, 

» last but one, for atenqenac ., atsuqenac, 
180, line 7, for ku'mk’amaza read Ie'uink'ésnuzn, 
» AT,» toRabina read tor alin, 

° » Vin read alina, 





BIRATA, ix 


Page 180, line 29, for né tls read né-tlds. 

om ww BWothem read awitnen, 
ow ow Romicite , Romt’eite, 

83, 4, aith read ail, 

wom no = SnGtdo read... 'n-Btile, 
35, 1. mifcite read mieito, 

ww Tast but one, for Skafyam read Skatyiim. 
181, 5, for skwiteites read skwitetten. 
wom n 5, m tkokatin read te kokati, 
vom Ly deitken-tha read éoit: kor 
Bt, Ama read A’ron. 
von 29, 4 tofprenae read toFpRnae. 
» ow ow » ow kftenae ,  ki'venue, 
te Inst but one, for ofekwozoa read e/ekwoz0a, 
182, line 3, for ofla read of'la, 

ow Tb milil-towese rend mAit-lowit, 

+ last but four, for Odaia Qoie, 

188, line 21, for cyukiysktea ,, oy 

wow ow Untod read Untod, 
wee me Aw 

25, nd-kutla read né-leithe, 

ast but one for péekom read péxker, 
“ces i Algae read dts, 
184, line 3, for mndin'wio read rniin'wao, 

4 wo By oyukiyiicton read ayn 

S184, 14, delete by. 

ww 19, for rfpaoa rend #1’pacn. 

oe 25, hina 4 Wi'Tina, 

ww BT, totinteas read tofhuvans, 

» Bh, 4 tefoque —, — tei’oqae, 

yn Bh Shietd Ahab. 

wy ABE, Tee Kwinwe 4 kwllnne, 

9 9 Quitters.  Qar’tlore. 
L018) i cickwaizoa,, efekworea 

ww byw teftng 4. volta. 

189, 16 from end, for tkotl read ttkatl, 
yyw Kwboth kwh, 
12» GOs Quix, 
ecw 6.» wy ethwo- 
190, 1) for stétlo read stlétlo, 

vw mohootea read zebibcton, 
Lew By we Kiwok,, read ewok. 

ew 18, 4, Kevalewaltt real koalevtit 

















now 0 3 





¥ Uae  palooxe. 
sine o kwalite. 
21, | héioa —, hii-on, 


9. -», tonitemenga 5, tord temérqu. 
115, Am read Ama andl insert kwit after Ama 
9... slikemiliwo read tiksméuwac. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 208, bottom of page, for kilteih read kiltoil. 








t col, 
» 2nd col., 





211, 18t cot, 
» 2ndool,, 
212, Ist col., 


2nd ool, 





213, 
» 214, 1st col,, 
»_ 2nd ool., 
» 216, Ist ool, 











» Oickwir ,, cickwoz, 


4, for 'ntofokwaz, read 'nofskwor, 
st ool, line 3, for natolekén read nétolekén, 


26; krOqwaxg ... read kedqwég. 
» 27, touk“lén méakatl read toukléem mgalcatl 


1» 6 from bottom delete (on 4 mat), 


» 9, for tluktletvluk read tluktlettuk, 
n 15, 9, tedkezuks —,, tedkezuks, 
ii tented, 





» kbtaun read kotztin, 
, read ‘nmékél .,, 
» 7 from bottom read ‘nkldkeamin, 
» 1, for from read of, 

18 from hottom read nuk-*nok-wia, 
20, for dine read dive, 

3 from bottom for trméiiq read tembuq, 
5, for toBk: read tote, 
» 8» tem vifit wad tem wif, 
14, 4, keekelotl ,, ké'xkelotl, 

2, skniiydq ,, skatyug, 
10, * Gfkdaxtin’ wed oékwisain, 
» 10, read p'an't-tikan, 
5 i lino for ctlim read ola, 





“ * from bottom, for telatyusket read tefatauzkat, 
» 10, place bracket before néi, 
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N.B.—The namo of any Honorary or Corresponding Fellow whose uddress, or 
that of his agent, shall not he known for the spuco of two years shail be removed from 
the List, but may be restored again by tho Council, 


LOCAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bertholon, Dr. R. Tunis. (7) 
Boyle, D., Esq. Curator of the Archwo- 
logical Museum, ‘Toronto. () 
Baller, R. Hoghes, Esq, Quoita, India, 
Fawoett, F., Esq. c/o Mossre. Arbuth- 
not, Mactras, India. () 
Gillen, F. J. Esq. clo 
‘Spencer, Melbourne. 

Haunilton, A., Esq. Colonin! Museam, 
Wollington, NZ. 

Hill-Tout, C., aq. Abbotsford, British 
Columbia. () 

Hobley, C. W., Bag, OMG. Kisamu, 
British East Africa, () 

Hocken, T. M., Heq. Danodin, NZ. 

Holland, T. H.,Esq. Geological Survey, 
Caleutta, 

Hollis, A, C., Esy. Mombasa, British 
East Africa. (§) 

Holmes, Rev, J. Porasi Delts, Papuan 
Gulf. () 

Iyer, f. Ananthakrishua, Esq, B.A. 
Ernakalain, Cochin State, India. 

Lotcham, R. B., Esq. La Serena, 
Chile. (D) 


Prof. B, 











Martin, H.F,, Eaq. Northeru Nigeria, 
(0) 

Orsi, Dr. P. Syracuse, Sicily, 

Peet, Rev. Dr. Ohieago. 

Risley, H. H, Esq, CSL, O18. 
Calcutta. (F) 

Rosooe, Rev. J. Uganda, (#) 

Rose, H. A., Esq. Simla, India.) 

Roth, W. B., Esq, M-R.C.S. Brisbane, 
Queensland, " 

Swinhoe, RC. J., Esq. 
Barma. 

Sykes, Major P. Molesworth, C.M.G, 
Meshed, Persia, (€) 

Yorday, Monsicur KE. Dima, Kasai, 
Congo Free State. (9) 

Watt, J, Esq. Southern Nigerin. 
io) 

White, Franklin, Eaq. Bulawayo: (€) 

Willoughby, Rov. W. ©. Tiger Kloof 
Institution, Vryburg, Capo Colony. (4) 

Woodford, ©. M., Esq. Solomon 
stands. (9) 

Wray, C., Beg. Pahang. 

Wray, L., Bq, L8.0. Perwk, ($) 


Mandaluy, 


Tt is particularly requested that Fellows will give notice to the Secretary of the 
Society, 3, Hanover Square, W, of any error in their auddresses or descriptions, in 
oniter that i may be immediately correctal in the Books. 

The wames with * attached 10 them are those of Fulowe who have compounded 


for the Annual Subscriptions 


T These Fellows have contrituted Papers to the Institute, 
§ These Fellows are Members of Council, 





4 ist of the Fellows 


Year of ORDINARY FELLOWS. 

Blection. 

1903 Abbot, W. Ta, Esq. MLD., Singapore. 

1904. Ablott, W. J. Lowis, Exq, F.GS, 8 Grand Paraite, St Zona. (8) 

1888 Abererouby, The Hon, John, 62 Palmerston Place, Hatinburgh (8) 

1862 Amberst, of Hackney, The Right Hon. Lon, F:S.A., 8 Grosnenor Suan War 
Didlington Hall, Branton. 

1905 Andre) , Baq., Umtati, Rhodesia 

1904 Andrews, J, B,, Ea. Reform Clud, Poll Mall, 8.1¥. (*) 

1902 Annandale, N,, Esq, B.A. rian Museu, Catoutta, (8) 

1905 Arnold, C., Eay., 2 St. Andrew's Mansions, West Kensington, W. 

1905 Astley, Rev. H. J, Dunkinficld, M.A, LiteD,, F.RMists, Bat Malham 
Vicarage, King's Lyn 

1874 Atkinson, G, M., Esq. 28 St Onaldd Road, West Brompton, SW, () 

1905 Atkinson, G, T, Esq. Phe Injirmary, New Cros, Wolverhampton, 

1863 Avebury, ‘The Right Hon. Lond, P.O, DOL, LEDs FAtS, DSiAy Vit: 
Present; Corr Member Anthtop. Soc, of Berlin ond Rotnes Assoc. 
of Anthiop. Soc, Paris; Hon, Member Anthrop, Soca, of Brussels, 
Florence, anid Gruta; High Elis, Beckenham, Kent; 6 St. James’ Square, 
SIV (§*) 























1805 Backhouse, W. A., Esq. St. John's, Wolsingham, Dartington. (*) 

1888 Halfonr, Henty, Haq, MA, 1.ZS, Vidr-Paeswwent ) Corn, Member Anthrop. 
Soca, Paris, Florence and Rome; Pile Tivers Museum, Oyford 5 
11 Norham Gardens, Oxford. ($8) 

1904 Balfour, Miss K. 

1804 Barclay, Edwyn, Bay, Uirie Lodge, Ridgway, Wimbledon, 

1873 Barclay, J., Hass, Md, Leo's Reader in Anatomy, 37 8h Giles, Orjonl. (*) 

1904 Barclay, W. S,, Eay., 17 Westbourne Square, We 

1865 Barrett, Thomas Squite, Raq, RLS, FSS, KAS. KAGHIMS, Rone 
Cottage, Millfield Revit, Appleton, Widnes. (*) 

1876 Barron, K. J., Esy., FS.A., 10 Endaleigh Street, Pavistook: Spunre, WiC. (*) 

1904 Baxter, W. H., Ea. Zhe Wilderness, Sherborne, Dora. 

1882 Baye, Baron dle, 58 Avenvie de la Grande Armée, Paria. (*) 


1001 Beadnell, C. Marah, Ea, Fleet Surgeon, RN, AALS. “New Zealand, 
Atlantic Squadron, 


1884 Beaufort, W. Morris, Faq, V.RGS, 18 Piccadilly, W. (*) 
1854 Beildoe, Jolm, Esq, MD, LLD, RRS, FRCP, Viow-Puesinenr; Foreign 
Assoc,, Authrop. Soc, Paris; Corr. Member Anthrop. Soc., Terlin ; Hom. 
























Brad‘ord-on-Avon, Wilts. (€§) 
1905 Mehrens, Lieut, 1. T., RE, 27 Half Moon Stveet, 
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1906 Benington, R. C, Kay, MD, ojo British and Leninglow Tea Co. 118 
‘Southwark Street, SE. 

1999 Bennett, Mrs. (. Novitt, 39 Hyite Parks Gato, 8, 0V 

1899 Borry, R. J. A., Esq, MD, EROS, ERS, Edinburgh Sehool of Medicine : 
Royal College, Edinburgh ; 4 Howard Place, Edinburgh, 

1903 Blakiston, C, H., Esq, M.A, Woodfalls, Brmouth ; Eton College, Windsor. 

1896 Blundell, Herbert Weld, Fsq., Brooks's Ofuh, 8.17. 

1905 Bono, H, Peters, Esy., 28 Adelaiie Orescent, Brighton, 

1908 Borley, J. 0., Baq., 127 London Rond, 8. Lowestoft. 

1872 Bowly, Ohristopher, Rsq., Siddington House, Cirencester, 

1864 Rrabtook, Sir E,W, GD, FSA. FRS.N.A. Copenhagen, Vick-PnestDext ; 
Corr. Mein. Anthmnp. S00, Paris; 178 Bedford Hill, Balham, SW. (*%8) 

1865 Braby, F,, Faq, EGS, Bushey Lodge, Zeddington. 

1000. Breton, Miss A. C,,«/o Col. H. Breton, RE, St Miyyaret’s House, Rochester. (4) 

1894. Broyer, Dr. H. G., Profossor of Natural History, Gymnasium Box, Pretoria, 
‘South Africa 

1008 Broucha, A. M., Kay. 

1885 Browne, John, Esq, Chertsey House, Parkhill Rise, Croydon, Surrey, 

1006 Bryant, Rev. A. T, Genaszano, vin Veralan, Natal. 

1902 Bryce, . H., Kay, MLD. 2 randy Terrace, Clown, (8) 

1908 Pullen, Rey. RA, BA, FGS, F.LS,, The Lorks, Hurstpierpoint, Stasne, (*) 

1805 Burnard, Robert, Esq, Huecaby House, Prinertown, Devon. 

1903 Burry, Miss B, Pullen-, ojo Mrs. Kilvington, " Coniston,” Avondate Bond, 
Sinith Oroyiton. (*) 

1901 Bushell, Stephon Wootten, Key, M.D, CMG. 
Harrow. 

1807 Busteod, W. J. Esyy MD, Brigade-Surgeon, co Grindlay and Co,, 
5D Herliament Stroct, SAV. (*) 

















Ravensholt,” Mount Park, 





1872 Camminde, Gilbert Henry, Esy., Madras. (*) 

1892 Campbell, C. W., Eay., H.BM, Cousular Service, Shanghai, China, 

1904 Campbell, Harry, Esq., MD., 23 Wimpole Street, W. 

1866 Carey, Major-General W.D,, R.A, 22 Archers Roail, Southampton. (*) 

i974 Church, Sir W. Selby, Bart, K.OB, MD, DSo, Ex-President ROD, 
130 Harley Street, Chrvendish Square, We 

1877 Clapham, Crochley, Esq, MD., The Gables, Mayfield, Susser. (8) 

1885 Clarke, O. F,, Esq, MROS, 24 Park Koad, Plumstead, 

1905 Clarke, A. Oldrid, Bsq., 180 Holloway Road, N. 

1875 Claudet, Fredoric, Esq., F.CS, 10 Oak Hil, Frognal, Hampstead, NW. 

1895 Clodd, Edward, Esq, Strafford House, Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 

1998 Codrington, Robert, Esq., ER.G.S., Government House, Fort Jameson, Rhodesia, 

1884 Colin, Wolter EL, Exy., PLS, FCS. 
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1868 Collingwood, J. Frederick, Esq., F.GS, Foreign Aseoe., Anthrop, Soc. Paris, 
5 Irene Rowd, Parson's Green, SW. (°%) 

1904 Collyer, C. 7, Esq., FRGS, Sougdo, eit Seoul, Korea. 

1888 Collyer, Henry C., Eaq., 8% Oliver Groce, South Norwood, SE. 

1896 Connolly, R. M., Eaq., BA, LRGS. Edin, Ipoh, State of Perak. (8) 

1904 Cooke, E. M., Esq., MRCS, * Zunkerville”” Kingston Hill. 

1895 Comer, Frank, Esq, MRCS. Manor House, Poplar, B. (%) 

1861 Crawfurd, O. J., Esq., CMG. (*) 

1904 Crawley, E,, Eaq., MA., Tesdale House, Abingilow, Berks. 

1904 Cree, A. T. C., Bey, BLA,“ Brodscorth," Becbenham. 

1898 Crowbie, James Edwant, Esq., Parkhill House, Dyce, Aberiteen.($) 

1892 Grovke, William, Esq,, B.A, Langton House, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham, (48) 

1900 Crowfoot, J. W., Esy., MLA. Khartum, Sudan. ($) 

1903 Cummins, Capt. 8. L, RAM.C, ofo War Office, Eyyplian Army, Cairo, 

1883 Cunningham, Professor D. J, MD, D.CL, ERS, ERSE, Profesor of 
Anatoiny, The University, Edinburgh ; 8 Groseenor Placo, Edinburgh. (15) 

1896 Cust, Miss M.E. V, FRGS, 127 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

1875 Czamikow, C., Esq., 108 Eaton Square, S¥- 














1895 Dalon, Ormonde Maddock, Esq, MA, FSA, British Muscum, Bloomsbury, 
Wo. (098) 


1902 Dames, M. Longworth, Esq, Alegria, Enfield. 

1902 Daniels, Major W. Cooke (U.S.A. Army), ojo Messra Brown, Shipley dt Ch 
128 Pall Mall, 8.1. 

1885 Darwin, W. Erasums, Esq., KGS, 11 Eyerfon Place, SW, 


1893 Davies, Rev. Prof. T. Witton, B.A. (Lond), Ph.D. (Leipzig), Baptist Colleye, 
Bangor, North Wales. (*) 


1905 Davis, Mrs. Edward, 2 Besthowth Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
1869 Dawkins, W. Boyd, Esq, MA, DSc, ERS, FSA. PGS, Professor of 


Geology and Paleontology in the University, Manchester, Fallowyieli 
Howse, Fallowfeld, Manchester. (T) 


1905 Dence, A., Esq., Greenhill,” Oniwood Avenite, Beckenham. 

1904 Dennett, RE, Esy., Bouin, and cjo H. S, Kingand Co,.9 Puli Mall, SW, (%) 

1903 Ditcham, W. V., Esq, MID, 25 Main Street, Port Elizabith, Cape Colony. 

1006 Douglas, Robert H., FRGS. c/o Commissioners of Customs, Korloon, Hong 
Kong. 

190% Doutté, M. Edmond, Boulevard Bru, Mustapha-Sepéricure, Algiers, 

1809 Duckworth, W. LH, Esq, MLA, MD, D.Se, Jesus 


1905 Dui. E. Creighton, Ea., Gramenor Club, W. as 
1905 Durand, Re, Esq, 55, Primrose Mansions, Prince of Wales. Road, Battersea 
Park, SW. wee 


1001 Duruna, 1, Esq, Worslurs! House, Grove Road, Milthouscs, Shafi. 
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1862 Eastwood, J. W., Eiq., M.D., 18 Farndon Road, Oxford. 

189% Ebbels, Arthur, Esq., 11 Lavender Gardens, Clapham Common, SW. 

1903 Ebbs, A, B,, Kay," Tiborg,” Durham Acenne, Bromley, Kent, 

1902 Edgar, P. G., Esq, MB, ChML, 183 Ashley Gardens, SV. 

1904 Ealwards, ©. Lewis, Eay., “ Shericood,” Bycullah Road, Enfield. 

1890 Edwards, Stanley, Esq, EZS,, 15 St. Germain's Place, Blackheath, SB. 

1905 Eliot, Sir Charles, K.C.ALG,, CB, Viee-Chaneellor of the University of 
Shotfield, Endeliffe Holt, Budeliffe Crescent, Sheffield. 

1888. Ellis, H. Havelook, Rsq., Carbis Water, Eelant, Cormoall 

1901 Elworthy, Froderick T., Esq, ESA, “Faxdown,” Wellington, Somerset. 
o) 

1891 Evans, Arthur J;, Esq. MA, LLD, LittD, PRS, FSA; Keeper of 
the Ashmolean Museum, Youllnery, Oxford. (48) 

1863 Evans, Sir John, KOB, DCL, LLD, ERS, V.PSA, RLS, RGS, 
Vior-Puestoest; President of the Numismatic Society of London; 
Nawh Mills, Hemel Henipsteail, Herts. (S§) 

1887 Evans, Sebastian, Esq., LL.D,, Addol's Barton, Canterbury, 

1901 Byles, F, Esq, Berheim (Muzoe) Golt Mines, Mazoe, Salishury, Rhodesia. 


1903 Fallaize, EON, Esq, BA, 25 Alecandra Mansions, Middle Lane, 
Hornaty, N. 

1900 Farnell, Lewis It, Bsq., M.A., LittD., Bueter College, Oxford. 

1006 Feildon, Colonel Henry Wemyss, CB, FRGS, Burwash, Susser, 

1880 Felkin, Robert William, Esy, M.D, F:RGS, 12 Oxford Gardens, North 
Kensington, W. 

1897 Ffennoll, Miss M. C,, 13 Brandenburyh Road, Chivwick. 

1902 Finnemore, Robert Iwo, Eq, LP, FRGS, FR Hist S, ERAS, ete, 
Retired Judge, 287 Loop Street, Pietermariteburg, Natal. (*) 

1883 Finzi, John, Esq., 68 Homitlon Terrace, NIV. 

1866 Fischer, Robert, Esy., BLL, Madura, Madras. (*) 

1901 Fisher, Mra Lala, * Menzies,” Georye Street, Brishane, Queenslavd, 

1904 Foote, R. Bruce, Esq, c/o H. 8, King and Co,,9 Pall Mall, 8.W. 

1883 Forbes, IL. O, Esq, LLD., Director of Museums, The Museum, Wiltiain 
Browne Street, Liverpoot, (S) 

1889 Fraser, Professor A., M.B, 18 Northbrook Road, Dublin, 

1885 Frazer, James G., Esq, MA, DSo., Trinity Oollege, Cambridge. (8) 

1002 Furness, W. H., Esq. LD, Wallingford, Pa, USA. (*9) 















1862 Galton, Francis, Bay, M.A, D.CL, ERS, F.GS, RRGS.; Vice-Prestoxyr, 
42 Rutland Gate, SW. (48) 
1901 Gardiner, A. H., Bsq., 25 Tavistock Square, W. 





3 Tast of the Fellows: 

Year of 

lection. is 

1881 Garson, John George, Esq. M-D., Foreign Assoc. Anthrop. Soc., Paris; 
Corr: Member Anthrop. Soce,, Berlin, Moscow, Rome ; “ Mooreote”" Eeeraley, 
Winchfeld, Hants. (§5) 

1902 Garstang, J., Esq., M.A., BLitt, FSA, Hon. Sec. Institute of Archeology, 
The University, Liverpool. 4) 

1901 George, E. C. S., Esy., CLE, Deputy Commissioner, Meiktila, Burmah. 

1901 Gladstone, R. J., Es, 1 Gloucester Gate, Regent's Park, NW. 

1879 Godman, F. Du Cane, Esq., FRS, South Lodge, Horsham. (*) 

1903 Goldney, F. B, E., Esq, Abhot's Barton, Canterbury. 

1905 Gollier, Dr. T., 57 Rue de Mont Blanc, Brussels. 

1895, L, Ex, FSA, 24 Dorset Square, WS) 

1901 Gonion, Thomas H, Esq, BA. Zey Bank, Tarporley. 

1885 Gosselin-Grimshaw, Hellier R. H., Esq., Errwou, Buxton, Derbyshire. 

1887 Gowland, W., Esq. FS.A, F.CS, Passtoest, Professor of Metallurgy, Royal 
College of Science, Sindh Kensington ; 13 Russell Roud, Kensington, W. 
(58) 

1905 Gralam, W. A., Esq,, Resident of Kalantan, Saraenh: 

1894 Gray, John, Esq., BSc, Teeasvees, 9 Park Hill, Clapham Park. (8) 

1903 Gray, Rev. J.,9 Whitehouse Terrace, Edinburgh. (9) 

1888 Greatheed, William, Esq, 67 Chancery Lane, W.C. 

1905 Green, F. W., Esq, MA., Jesus College, Cambridge. 

1802 Green, Upteld, Esq, F.GS,'S Bromshill Road, Harlesten, NW. 

1905 Greenstreet, W. J., Esq, MA., Marling School, Strowi. 

1899 Grifith, F. Llewellyn, Esq., Miverseale, Ashton-under-Lyne. ($) 

1905 Grist, ©. J., Esq, MA, The Tigin's School, Kingston. 














1889 Haddon, Alfred C, Esq. M.A, ScD, FERS, MELA, University Lecturer 


in Ethnology, Cambridge, “ Znisfuit,” Hills Road, Cambridge, (1§*) 

1905 Haddon, E. B, Es, B.A, Kampala, Uganda, 

1893. Hale, Charles George, Eay., 16 Drykill Road, Tonbridge, Kent. 

1001 Hall, H.R. H., Esq., MA., British Muscum, Bloomsbury, W.C.(9) 

1904 Hall, R.N., Esq, FRGS, Newport, Salop. (¥) 

1903 Hampton, G. H., Esy,, 22 Cleveland Terruce, Darlington, 

1890 Hardy, Norman, Esq., 19 Cathcart Stwilios, Redcliffe Roa, S.W. 

1884 Hargreaves, Miss H. M, 37 Clarence Gate Gardens, Regent's Park 
NW 

1908 Harper, Charles, Esq., Chivenor, Wrafton, North Devon. 

1902 Harrison, Alfred C., Esq., 1616 Locust Street, Philadephia. 

1904 Harrison, H. S., Esq., DSe., The Horniman Museum, Forest Hill, SB. 

1997 Hartland, ES. Esq, FSA, Highgarth, Glowcetter. (°98) 

1005 Hastings, Rev. 3. DD., St. Cyrus, Montrose, N.B. 

1803 Haswell, George Handel, Eaq., Cormeall Works, Birmingham. 
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1889 Haverfield, F., Esq, M.A, KBA, S.A, Christ Ohaireh, Oxford. (*) 

1902 Haviland, H. A., Esy,, MD., Universities’ Mission, Magila, Tanga, German 
Bust Africa. 

1905 Hay, Matthew, Ksq., M.D., Professor of Forensic Medicine, Me University, 
Aberdeen. 

1864 Healey, Edwant C., Esq, Wyphurst, Cranleigh, Gniltfori, 

1885 Heape, ©, Eaq., High Lane, near Stockport. 

1904 Hennessey, Captain H. Pope, Mombasa, British East Afri, 

1886 Hervey, Hou. D. F, A., CMLG., Wesffeld, Aldeburgh. (4) 

1863 Hewlett, Altied, Esq., F.GS, Haseley Manor, Warwick. 

1895 Hickson, Prof, S, J., DSc, ERS, The University, Mancheder. (*) 

1899 Hobson, Mrs. M. A, § Beaumont Crescent, West Kensington, W, 

1903 Hocken, T. M,, Ex, MRCS, FRGS, PLS, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

1900 Hodgson, . V., Esq., 17 Collings Park, Plymouth, 

1899 Holdich, Col Sir T, Hungerford, RE, KCMG, KGLE, G2, 
41 Courtfetd Row, SV. (S) 

1887 Holinder, Bernanl, Bay,, MID, MLRCS., 62 Queen Anne Street, Carenliah 
Symave, 

1901 Hollis, A. C,, Esq., Mond, Bust Afrien. (9) 

1881 Holmes, T. V., Esq., F.G.8, 28 Cruom’s Hill, Greenwich, 8B. (%) 

1894 Horsley, Sir Victor, ERS, FRCS, 25 Cavendish Square, W. 

1893 Hose, Charles, Esq., D.Se., Resident of the Param, Sarvewk, Borneo: nnd elo 
Borneo Co,, 28 Fruchirch Street, BC. (8) 

1902 Honghtou, B., Haq, Akza’, Burma, 

1889 Howden, Robert, Esq, M.A, M.B, ERSE, Prof. of Anatomy, Durbin 
University, 14 Burdon Terrace, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

1896 Howorth, Sir Hemy H, KCLE, DCL, RRS, FSA, 30. Collinghan 
Place, Earls Gourt, (€) 

1879 Hagel, Baron A. von, 53 Barton Row, Cambridge, (9) 

1885 Hurst, Walter, Esy., Se, Kirkgate, Tadenster, Yorks; 781 Green Street, 
Augusta, Georgia, US. 

1898 Hutchinson, Rey. H, Neville, 94 Fellows Roud, Hampstead, NW. 








































1898 Hes, George, Exq., 5 Brunswick Street, Montreal, Canada, (*) 


1868 Juckson, Henry, Esq, LitD,, MLA. Regius Professor of Greek, Zrinity 
College, Cambridge. (*) 

1905 Jacob, Major H. F., Diatala, Aden. 

1872 Jeaffreson, W. ., Eaq,, MLA. 

1889 Jeffery, F.s., Esq. (*) 
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1885 Johuston, Sir H. H,, MG. KCB, D, 
27 Chester Terrace, Regent's Park, NW. ($8) 

1901 Johnstone, H. B., Fsq., B.A,, H-BM. Vice-Consil, Zansilun, (%) 

1902 Foyce, T. A., Esq, MLA. F.ZS, Sronerany, British Museum, WO, (5$) 

1905 Joyce, T. Heath, Eaq.," Preahford,” Bromley, Kent. 





ZS, View-Puesingyr, 









1879 Keane, A. HL, Esq, BaA., LLD, Cor, Member Italian Soc Authrop, 
¥9 Browdurst Garilens, South Hampstead, NW. (%) 

1896 Keith, A., Esq., MD, EROS, 40 Leigh Rout, Highbury Park, N. (58) 

1865 Kincaid, Major-General W.,. Mesire. Aleenniler Fletcher & Co, St. Helen's 
Place, Bishopsgate Stevet, EC. 

1903 Kirkaldy, D. ,, Eaq,, St, A00's, Wimbleton, 

1903 Kirkaldy, G. W., Esq., FES, Dept of Agriculture and Forestry, Honoluln, 

1891 Kitts, Eustace John, Esq., 51 Norton Roudd, Hove, Suasew. (*) 

1805 Klein, L. De Beaumont, Esq., D.Sc, 6 Glowesler Terrace, Regent's Park, NW. 

1902 Kloss, Cecil B., Esq., Johore Bukrn, itt Singapore, 

1881 Knowles, W. J, Eaq., Flivton Place, Ballyweny, Co. Antrim, (4) 

1893 Ko, Taw Sein, Eay., 2 Latter Street, Rangoon, Burwah. 

1904 Kyllnann. 0., Esq., 16 James Street, Haymarket, W. 




















1895 Lancaster, (, 





+, Hsq., Kelmarsh Hull, Northamplonshive. (*) 
1899 Lang, Andrew, Esq., 1 Marloce Road, Kensington, W. () 
1905 Ennnott, Esq., 1 Verulam Buildings, Gray's Tusn, Wl 
1888 Law, Walter W., Esq., Scarborough, New York, (28.4. (*) 
1885 Lawrence, K., Esq, Rosencath,” Westbourne Groce, Westelif-an-Sen, Keser. (#) 
1899 Lawrence, George Fabeau, Esq., 7 West Hill, Wandscorth, SW. 
2 Layard, Miss Nina F, Rowkncuod," Fonuercan Roail, Ipveich, () 
1901 Lee, D. Carton, Esq. 
1904 Lennox, D., Esq, MLD., 144 Nethergute, Dunia (#) 
1901 Letts, C., Esq., 8 Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn Civeus, BAC. 
1866 Towis, A. Ta, Bay, EACA., Vioe-Puesninsr, 64 Highbury Hill, N, (°58) 
1893 Longman, Charles James, Esq, M.A., 27 Norfolk: Sypaere, W:(*) 


















1884 Mucalister, Alexander, Haq. MD, tS, Drofessor of Anatomy in the 


University of Cambridge, View-Pussrneer, " Porrisdule” Camibrdije, (68) 

1904 MeCulloch, Major J, AMC, 68 Fietoria Street, SV. 

1900 MeDougall, Wiliam, Haq, M.A., Wood's Bud, Faccomte Hill, Qrforl. ($) 

1901 Mace, A., Eaq., All Siéuts' Lodge, Blackwater, Hants. 

1899 Maclver, David Randall-. Esq, M.A, DSe, FRGS, 
Clifton, moar Bristol ; Worcester College, Oxford. ($8) 

1904 Mackay, J,, Esq," Chaig-and." Farcliffe Road, Brulfor, 

1899 Machagan, B.C, 5 Quaitea Creseent, Eilinbicnyh. 





Wolverton Howse, 
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1885 MacRitchie, Ivid, Haq, BSA. Seot., + Archibald Place, Eiintergh. (8) 

1855 Malcolm, W. E,, Esq, M.A., Burnfoot, Langholin, Dumfries. (*) 

1981 Man, FHL, Ey, CLE “St. Helen's" Preston Park, Brighton. (4) 

1892 March, H. Colley, Esq. M.D., Porteshum, Dorchester. (*9) 

1896 Maret, KK, Esy., MA, Exeter College, Oxford; Westbury Lodge, Norham 
Rowd, Onford.(*) 

1902 Mattin, EF, Schondli Lighteruye Co,, Sekundi, West Afriew. ($) 

Sir Richard. Biddulph, Bart, MA, ERGS, Vice-Peesiwesr, 

Overbury Court, Tewkesbury ; 10 Hill Street, W. (*T8) 

1905, Martin, R. H,, Esq., MD, 12 North Teriwee, Adeluide, South Australia, 

1894 Maudslay, A. P, Esq, EGS. 32 Montpelier Sprutre, Knightsbridge, SW. (%) 

1902 Meakin, Miss A. M. B., 12 Bryanstone Mansions, York Street, Portman 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 





ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
JANUARY 241m, 1905, 
H. Baurour, MA, President, dn the Chair. 


‘The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were rend and confirmed. 

‘The Puesipext declared tho ballot open, and appointed, ax Serutinecrs, 
Mr. F, Buxwert-Gotoyey and Mr. T, V, Hones, 

‘The Swonmrany read the Report of tho Council for the your 1904 (p 

Prof. GowLANn moved, and Mr C. H. Ream soonded the aloption of the 
Report, 

De, B.C. SumwisaLt, moved as an amendmont that the Report of tho Council 
be neoopte with the exeeption of the following words iv the panygenph dealing 
with Man, viz, from * that having " to" very shortly.” 

Seconded by Dr. EG. Ravensrenx, 

Therm also spoko: Dr. Autuun Evans, Mr. KN, Fanuavn, Mr EW, 
Brankook, the Skonsrany, Dr. J. G, Gansox, tho Treastiees, Mr. W.S, Rovrisnor. 
Sir Ricnann ‘Tewpie, Sir Hany Jouxsros, ‘The Honourable D. Hynvey and 
Prof, W. GowLaxn. Dr. Snnvnsatt replied. 

On a division ther voted: for the amondment, six; against, twenty-seven. 
‘Tho amendment was therefore lost. 

‘The original notion was then put and carried. 

‘The Teeasorer presented bie Report for the year 1904 (p. 8) 

On the wotion of Mr A. L Lewis, oconded hy Dr, Siumvusat,, the Teport 


was adopted. 
Vou XXXV, B 














2 Repart of the Council for the year 1904. 


Dr. Ganson moved and Professor GowLaxp seconded that the President's 
address be taken at a subsequent meeting, owing to the lateness of the hour. Tn 
reply, the President said that he did not propose to deliver his address, but that he 
Was quite willing that it shoold be printed in the Journal (p. 13). 


The Scrurixrens handed in their Report, and the following were declared 
o bo duly elected as Officers and Council for the year 1905:— 


President —Prot. W Gowland, FS.A. 
Vice-Presintents. 


E.S, Hartland, Faq, FSA. | ALL Lewis, Eq, FGA, 
KB, Martin, Esq, MP, 


Hon, Serdary.—T, A.doyee, Esq., M.A. 
Hon, Trovntrer—J. Gray, Eon. BSc. 









Council 
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M. 1. Dames, Bay, Prof. W. Ridgoway, M.A, FILA, 

W. 1. H. Duckworth, Esq, M.A. |W, H.R Rivers, Bay, MD, 

BN. Fallaize, Bag, BA. F.C. Shrubsall, Esq., M.D, 

1, G, Garson, Bag, MD, W. W. Skeat, Esq., M.A, 


Maron A. von Higel, M.A, 

Sir HL H. Johnston, G.CMG, KCB. 
A, Koith, Eu, M.D. 

CS. Myers, Baq., MoD. 

KH. Pye, Kay. 


©. G, Seligumaun, Esq MLB. 

RC, Temple, Batt, CAR, 
NW. Thoraas, Kay, MA 
Prof, Arthur Thouson, MLA., MB. 








Trof. GowLaxp was then installed as Prosident, 


On the motion of Me. Reap, seconded by Dr, Gaxsox, a voto of thauke 
‘wns passed to the outgoing Councillors 


Prof. GowLaxn retumed thanks for his election, aud proposed a vote of 
thanks to the outgoing Vresideut and to the Officers, 


A vote of thanks to the Scrutineers was yaased on the motion of the 
Snouerany. 


. 
REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1904. 


The Council is able to report: another year of ateady progress, the dumber 


of new Fellows and the net increase being greater than for auy year ince 1898, 
Below in tabular form are shown the numerical gains and losses of the 
Towtitute — 
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Among the losses which the Council haye to deplore aro>—Major-Conerat 
Forlong, FRG. f, Mr, Taylor Hancock, ‘the Rev. W. W. La Barto, 
Prof. G. Niecolucol and the Marquis de Nadailhne, 





‘Thy Marquis do Nadaithao had long boon an Honorary Follow of the Institute, 
Embarked on a politival carer, ho soon alando onder to devote Ihuselt 
wholly to the study of philosophy and anthropol ainerows works on the 
prohistory of Europe and Amorion aro too well known to roquire moution : his tows 
will be doeply regretted by all students of prehistoric anthropology. 








Prof, Nigcoluooi, another Honorary Follow of, the Institute, war alyo the 
author of many papors on the probistorio archwology of Europe, 


Anthropology’ laa also to twgret the loss during the past year of tho following 
workors and pioueers in unexplored fields, who, although they wore not notually 
Fellows of the Institute, have dono much to furthor the interests of the sipuoe 
which tho Tnatitute roprosonts in this country :— 





Mr, R. Mc W. Swan was woll known for his rarehes in Mashonaland. In 
1801, he necompaniéd Mr. Theodore Bent, and undertook tho topographical part of 
the work, the maps and plans of the ruined cities being duo to hia researcher, 
Shortly before his death, which tok place in Malacca, he contributed to thy 
Institute @ paper on Stone Lmploments from Pahang, which appeared in Afar 


Dr Max Bartels was best known as the Editor of Ploss’ Jus Weib, He alwo 
published wn important work on the Medicine of primitive poole. 


Dr. Emil Schlagintwoit died on the 80th October at the age of 69, “His fume 
rested chietly op his two works, Buiddhian in Tibit and Dudion in Wort u. Bild, 


Of Sir Henry Morton Sunley, G.C.B, ote, it is unnocessary to say much 
here; at the same time, the magnificent work which he accomplished in the 
opening up of vost tracts of hitherto entirely unknown lands in Central Africa, 
‘cannot be passed over without mention. 





a2 
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‘Karl Ujfalvy, renowned for bis exploration in Control Axia, died suddenly at, 
the beginning of February. His Inngest work was his Expedition Scientifique 
Franoaise, published in six volumes, Fle was also the author of other works too 
humerous to mention, Anthropology lost his services (wenty years ago, whom an 
Affection of the eyes led him to transfer his activities to the field of the history af 
art, 


‘Dr. Alphonse Stitbel earned the gratitude of all anthropologists by his 
magnificent works on Pem and other portions of Sonth America, His Kuliur 
W. Industrie, published in 1889, was & model of research, and anthropotogiite 
will Took forward to the publication of the material which was not enshrined 
in his monumental works. 





Friedrich Ratzol was one of the many distinguished scientists who Bogan 
life in s humble sphere, Ho served as a volunteor in the FeancosGerinan war, 
ind received w sorious wound at Auxerre. Anthropologists know lum bust au 
the author of Anthropoyeapriphit, an important work on the influenen of 
environmont, anil his less ambitions: Vatherkarnda, 






Maurras, 
During the year ending 14t December, 1904, eleven onlinary mootings worn 
held, in addition to one special meoting, the Huxley Memorial Tacktre, ‘The 
Council note with watixfnction nn increas in the avorage attendance. 


Hoxiny MaMoniay Leorunn, 


The fifth Huxley Mesnorial Leoturo was delivered on October 7th, 1004, 
in the Tecture ‘Thott of Burlington House, by kind permission ot the First 
Commissioner of Works, The lecturer was Dr, J, Deniker, Prosidont of the 
Authropologionl Socioty of Paris, and an Honorary Fellow of the Tuatitute. ‘The 
Hitle of the lecture was "Los Six Races compost a Population aotiolle fo 
MEurope” it was illustrated with numerous lantern slides At the conelusion of the 
Aliscourse the Lecturor was presented with the Institute's Huxlay Momorial Mestal 
by the President, who, in a complimentiry speech, alluded to the fiet that 
Dr, Deniker was the first Honorary Fellow to reccive tho diatinotion, 


Pouuicanions. 

With regard to publications, two half-yeurly parts of the sonra have bon 
published, vis —Vol. XXXILT, 2 (hily—December, 1903), nud. Vol. XXXIV. 1 
Geawary—Tone, 1904}, OF the former, 98 copies have bavi sold, as agate 70 of 
the list part pablished jn the previous year: ‘The sales of the lation, however, 
‘how a considerable decreuse; this decrease the Council would ubtaitute to the 
fact that, owing to the regrettable delay, for which they wer not responsible, in 
the publication of the former, the latter was issued only six weeke subsequently 
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and in the vacation, thereby to a certain extent escaping the notice of the 
public, 

With regard to Man, twelve monthly parts have been issued, and a perceptible 
increase in. the sales to the public is evidence of a proportionate increase of 
popiilar interest in Anthropology. At the same time, the sules to Fellows are 
80 fov’—mumbering, in fact, less than half those of 1902, after which the option 
of receiving their free copy monthly, was granted to Follows—that having regard 
to the present financial porition of the Institute, the Council make the following 
—" That for the reasons given by the treasurer for the future, Man be 
hob considered as in any senve a purt of the Journal of the Tnstitute. By this 
means, it will be possible to make u charge to Fellows of 6s, yearly for Man, 
in onder partially to moot the annual doficit, The Couneil would only regard 
‘his ns a toraporary ineasuire, aud have every hope that the original arrangement 
of froe distribution may bo re-established very shortly.” 








Liprary, 

‘The accessions to the Library show au incroase on the proviows year, and. the 
number of works, presented by publiahers for review, stil tertiies to the value of 
Man, a8 « means of making additions to the Tnstitute’s Library. The number of 
periodicals received in exchange for the Journal or Man, bas been increased by 
nine unity, all of them foreigu publications, 


Exraunat. 

Tho important subject of physical deterioration han attracted widespread 
notice during thy past year, Au Interdopartmental Committee appointed: by the 
Lond Prosident of tho Council issued w valuable report on the subject, and tbe 
matter was nlao disoussod at the British Association. In connection with this 
question, the Council have now prepared a memorial to the Marquess of 
Londondorry, recommending tho organisation of an Anthropomwtric Survey and 
the appoiutinent of an Advisory Committee and muking other suggestions, 
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Receipts and Payments 
RECEIPTS fad Sad Ba 
Bataxces in hand, Ist January, 104 -— 
‘Onah at Bank e 416 8 
Paty Cash os 
“ ase 
ress Balances owed na per 1909 Acvoant -— 
Library Fund v17 2 
“ Anthropological Notes and Queries”... M7 8 
46 14 10 
2 184 
Somoutrnioxa — 
Four Life Subwcriptions at £81 00 
Ondinary for the yent 1904 ato 0 
For tho year 1000 (a alvanow aa 10 0 
Arron fmevenemssnsemne 6 80 
m6 0 
811K oF JoOR¥ALA ; wi os 
SALW OF HLOXLRY LRCTU RE esse see ua 
1000 7 
a sient tao 
“Max” do are os aas 
Diyroxxoe for one year on Metropolitan Consolidated 
34 percent, Stock (lew Encome TAX) oo cunu prary woe 
Tawnanr Fexp — 
Balance, Let January, 1904, a above... ers on? 
Govnt to (an por contra). Sie 00 0 
wir a 
Binding. enna 150 
Sundries (Petty Gaal). 64 
eri 
Wied 
“ Awranorovosioan Novas asp Quaares” :— 
Balance in hand, let Janiary, 1904, a4 above parry wT 8 
Received during ¥00F na pe ole 6 
4210 2 
aie 7 
‘Sowpeins, wo 
ee 14D 


Sint Janwary, 1900: —— 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Sor the Year 1904, 

























PAYMENTS, Bad Gad 

Rosin (including Coal, Gas, nnd Electric Light for one year 

Michnelaas, 19001) on. © 0° 
TounvAat, Vol. XXXUT, Jan—Dee., 108 ; 

Leesa refund for BLOCK in 
06 

Apyanrisiwa 419 oF 
MAN” for 1904, 217 6 
SALAMNEH einem 102 
HHousrscenrien -— 

Cleat 0R04, 8. aro wis 6 
Srawes ap Pancets ay 8 Ob 
Pusriso, Starionnur axe Treaentrino. S10 

i 120 
Hexure Mroat. 4x0 Lacréns (including plates) ooo 
Ghar 10 LAMARY — a as 00 
Howuers “Uoaxpa® -— 
Balance (aa per entra). sna 18-7 
206 
12 1 
110 0 
140 
oag 
Wa 38 
464 
eacz 4 o 
Examined and found correct, 
(Signed) HURNRY'N, HUTCHINSON, } iors 
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‘Tneasveni’s Revorr yor tmx Yeau 1904 
On the 1st December, 1904, the aasota of the Institute were aa follows :— 
£0 a ee 
Aasls (not immeiliately reabisable) — 
Books in Library, Publications, Furni- 
ture, oto, as per estimate of last 








Yes ee eae 85 0 0 
Realisable Ansets -— 
£300 Metropolitan Consolidated 34. per 
cent, Stock caved BLOT: 
Arrears of subscriptions, £178 10s Od, 
valued at 4, sec 40 0 0 
Balance at Bank ; 18 3 8 
» of Petty Cush... 48 
aes 480 12 0 
‘Total Assets £1,835 120 
Against which there wore liabilities consisting of — 
Bnd 
Anthropological Notes and Queries 4210 2 
Harrison's wocount for Journal... 168 4 9 
Libary Fund... 1816 1 
224 11 0 








Leaving a surplus, if all our property wore realised, 
Bonen ite + £L11 1 0 


but not allowing anything for the Journal for 1904, now in the press, nor for Mam 
for December, 1904, nor for unexpended life subscriptions: 
But as we do not at present contemplate selling our Library or other suoki 


Assots, it iy desirable to know what is the value of our immediately roaliaable 
nasota : 





these amount to 
lew 





that is 





We have, therefore, « Reserve Fund of say £266 upon which we can draw to 
meet A temporary emergency, but it would not te adviaable, 
innich of this Reserve to meet deticits in our Income, because we must keep a sum 


of at least £200 to meet unexpected expenditure such as would be involved in 
‘our having to move into other quarters. 
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Besides the liabilities included in the above list, the Institute ought, in my 
‘opinion, to consider itself liable for the cost of tho Journi? for 1904, because 
though the accounts for that volume of the Zournal wro not usually rendered at the 
‘oul of the year, part of the Journal is published and the remainder is in the press, 
Tho cost of the Jinernal for 1903 was very nearly £300, and we may estimate the 
ost of the Journal for 1904 at this amount, 

Man for December was also unpaid at the ent of 1904, and this must be taken 
nw an udditional ability of, say, £17, ‘Thero is « still further liability for the 
unexpended part of life subscriptions, which T estinate as being at the present 
time £400, 

Sumuiing up these additioual linbilities we huve:— 














Lad 
Journal (1904) . 400 0 0 
Man (December, 1904) . 7 0 0 
Unexpencled life subscriptions 400 0 0 





Total £717 0 0 





Our available Resorve Fund is (as above) vse as 256-00 
so that our Reserve Funil falls short of ideal 
roquirementa bY sy seve aes MOL OO 


Iv is ovident, therefore, that in order to bring the Institute into a perfectly 
wound financial position, our present Keserve Fund should be increased by about 
£460, ‘This addition to our Rosorye Fund is not urgently required, bub future 
surpluses, when we got them, should be drawn upon to bring our Reserve Fund up 
to the iiteal standard, 








Live Sunscntrrtows, 

I propowe to introduce @ change in the pruotion with reference to the 
exponditute of lifo subscriptions, It hus hitherto been the practice to regant life 
subscriptions as part of the income for the year in they were received, ‘This is 
evidently unfair to Life Members bociuwe it weakens the guarantee that they will 
enjoy the rights of members for life. This will be evident if we take the extreme 
‘ase of all the ordinary Members becoming Life Members, According to the okt 
practice the whole of their life subweriptions would be spent in the first year of 
their membership, the affairs of the Institute would have to be wound up, aud they 
would be in no better position than the annual subsoriber who had paid only one- 
tenth of theit subscription, ‘The equitable method of dealing with life 
subscriptions appears to me to be to spread their expenditure over a period 
representing the average term of membership of « Life Member, I find that the 
average term in the Institute, ut present, of aa annual subscriber, is about eleven 
‘years, and of a Life Member twenty-three years, The life subscription ought, 
therefore, to be spent at about hulf the rate of the ordinary subscriptions I 
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propose, therefore, in future to spend life subscriptions at the rate of one pound 
‘por annuum, This will mean that there must be always a certain fund in hand 
representing the unexpended portion of life subscriptions, It will form part of the 
Reserve Fond of the Institute, and may be borrowed from, in ease of necessity, om 
condition that it is made up to the standard value nt the earliest opportunity, 1 
have estimated that at present the Fund should amount to about £400, aud T have 
wconlingly entered that sum among the Liabilities of the Institute. 





‘Tie Fixaxcia, Postion or rae Ixsrirore. 


‘The financial position of the Institute is in some respects more prosperous 
than at any other period in its history, ‘Tho income from snbscriptions it the 
Highest on recon, being £50 higher than the previous rycont in 1902, ‘There were 
four life subscriptions in 1904 against flye in 1902, which makes the comparison 
still tore in favour of 1904, ‘There has been a fairly steady inerenso Tn our 
income frum subscriptions from £450 in 1900 to £594 in 1904. 

Notwithstanding this highly satisfactory increase of our prineipal source of 
income, thoro has bven an exeess of expenditure over income in every year of the 
1900-04 poriod, except in 1902, when there was a small surplus of £20, But this 
surplus was only obtained by reckoning five life subwriptions wx part of the 
revenue for that year, If the life subseriptions had been expended agcording to the 
more equitable method T have already explained, we should haye had a 

sidorablo deficit avery year in the last five years, ‘The principal cause of these 
deficits appears to have eeu the great increase in the oost of thy annual 
publications, arining in the first place from the uncontrolled incrvass in the wie of 
the Journal, which in 1902 contained 150 pages more than in 1900, and in 1908, 
eighty-sevon more pages; and, in the second place, from the conversion of the 
Mivweellanea of the Journal in 1901 into a separate monthly periodical (Man) the 
bulk of which at the eud of the year was about half that of the Journal, No doubt 
tis great improvement in the size of ourannual publications was an advanoe inthe 
right direotion, if the expenditure on these publications had been kept withii the 
fimits of our income, but it evidently increased at a greater rate than we could 
‘ator, as is shown by our increasing deticits und by the fuct that the fixed changes 
of the Institute, such as Rent, Salaries, ete, have been considerably reduced (from 
£396 to £347) within the poriod in question, 

‘The debt atising from these accumulating deficits was paid off up to the end 
of 1008 by spending £318 of a Reserve Fund of £600 Metropolitan Consolidated 
Stock hid by the Institute, lesving a Iulance of about £60 at the beginning of 
1904. Assuming that the Journal for 1903 lind been paid for at the end of 1904, 
we should have had a bulance on the wrong side of the account of ubout £50, We 
have also to remember that our income contained £84 from life subscriptions, £80 


of which has to be transferred to the Reserve Fund, ‘The total 
expenditure over income in 1904 is therefore ;— ican 
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£ 
Balance, January Ast, 1904 60 
Deficit at the end of 1904 50 

Tife aubecriptiona tranafereed to’ Reserve Fund, but. for the 
present borrowed <5 eee 80 
Total £190 


10 is necessity now to estimate what will be the probuble deficit in 1905. 
Assuming for the moment that the income in 1905 remains the mume as in 1004, 
ie, £076; the expenditure may be estimated as: 





£ 
Fixed changes 360 
Fournal, 1904 300 
Man, 1905 200 
‘Total £800 

Now subtract: 
Rathated fnooiae wee vty vty) we as OTB 
and the deficit is 184 
Tt wo adi on to this, Man for Decorber, 1Y04 17 





Wo get a dotioit of £201 


ow the assumption that the Journal is paid up to the end of 1904, and Man to the 
end of 1905, 

‘Yo meet this estimated delicit in 1905 of £200 ix the problem which ties 
immodlutely before the Institute. No amount of discussion of the past financial 
Mstory of tho {ustitute will, iu my opinion, assist us in its volition, and tho 
wwttleinent of our difticnlties would, T think, be very much simplified it the 
Metbors who differ about the past financial history of the Institute would take 
this view of the case, 

Ta the flmt place our income in 1905, from twenty extra annual subseribers, 
will be abont £40 greater. ‘This reduces the deficit to £160. In the second phice, 
tho Counell have decided to reduce the cost of production of the Journal aud Min 
to £400, which means. reduction on the cost of those publications for 1903, of about 
£100. ‘This reduces the deficit to £60. To meet this remaining sum, the Council, 
‘subject to thy wpproval of the Auniual Meoting, propose to ‘ask Members to pay for 
thoir copies of Men. 1f 200 Membors pay for Man, this would bring in £60, At 
present, 1 believe, only about eighty have accepted the new arrangement, but many, 
no doubt, are waiting for the decision of the Anmwal Meeting on this question 

‘Where is strong opposition among certain members to paying for Mon, and it 
niay be well to place before the Meoting, some of the alternatives. 

1. By reducing the cost of the Journal and Mat by £100, and presenting 
Man gratis to metubers us at present, ib would take about three years to make 
income equal to expenditure, if we assume an increase of £33 in income every year, 
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‘Tho debt aocumulate! at the end of that period would be £150, ‘This would take 
two to three more yours to pay off; so thnt altogether, it woulll take five to six 
yours Lo get into a satisfuctory financial condition. As the same condition would 
be reached, (if Man paid for) in two to three years, we delay the financial 
Neovery of the Institute by two to three years by declining to pay for Many 

» The Institute might abandon Afi. ‘This would mean a saving of £100 to 
£120, ‘The remaining difference of £100 to £80, between income and expeniliture, 
Would take three years to disippear, and an additional three yeurs would be 
Nequited to pay off the debt of £160. ‘There is practically no wlvantage financially 
in this over the first alternative, 

For other reasons I hope the Institute will nob entertain the idea of giving 
up the publication of Man. Besides its great value to the Fellows, it ts 
excellent meaus of spreading the knowledge of anthropology among the public 
outside the Institute, and thus helps to increase the membership of the Institute, 

3, To let the Journal and Man remain us they are will, I believe, appear to 
‘ont Fellows to be out of the question. Kven with a steady increase per antum of 
thirty embers, it would take six years to equalise income with expenditure, and 
‘\# many more to pay off the accumulated elt, ‘This would be far too’ risky: ant 
undertaking for any prudent business man to undertake, and still morw 0 for i 
Scientific Institute. 

+ Another alternative would be to mise the annual subscriptions by 6% 

Fahould havo no objection to. this proposal, except that Life Members would 
escape the additioual levy, und the increased subscription might have « deterrent 
‘effect on proapective members, 
The proposal to ask members to pay for Man ix not without proeodent dt 
thor Scientific Societies, or example, 1 understand that the Physical. Soclety. 
aud the Institution of Elvetrioal Engineors ask thoi members to pay: for an ext 
poriostical publication ealled Science Abutrreete, 

¥ do ot think that asking members Lo pay for Jian, would deter prospective 
nenbers from joining the Institute, 4o much as an increased aubwoription would, 
‘eouuse the extra payniont in the former eave is optional, 

We must not forgot that the object for which this Assootation was established 
was the Promotion of the study of the Seienoe of Man. Good publioutions atv a 
excellent means conducive to the attainment of that object, but not, the only 
Tueans. Ido not anit, us hs been contended by vertain of our metabors, that 
oor publications ate the only means of attricting new members to the Insite, 
Many new inembers join the Institute who haye never wen our Publications, but 
fm Inflvcnced by thei interest in Anthropology, aud are provi to becoue Fellows 
Gt the ‘leading Tumtitute inthe British Empire, for the atudy of that Scionoe, 
1 think therefore, that it would be no lows to the Iustitute. te reduce its 


“srsndicore on publications, and to nuk ite members to contribute for an extra 
publication such as fan, 


























J. Guay, Honorary Treasurer, 





PRESIDENTS ADDRESS, 


In resigning to my wiccessor the presidency of the Institute, to which you 
were good enough to re-elect me for a socond year of office at tho Just Annual 
Mooting, it is my privilege to inflict myself upon you in a brief address, nnd to 
fask your indulgence whilst € offer a few romatks, mainly of « retrospective 
cohnraotor, 

Bofors finally being rologated to that special shelf which ix reserved for 
pist-presidents—to » position which, lowover, involves no break in one's oficial 
connection with the Couneil, inasmuch as past-presidents are privileged to rank 
‘ay pormunent vice-presidente-—T wish firvt of all to express my sincerest, thanks to 
tho Council and Fallows of the Institute, for the very great honour which wax 
‘oonferred upon me two yours ago, whon T was alected to oveupy tho chair of this 
Important’Society, To express adoquatoly my senve of obligation, is quite beyond 
my powors, but the reality and strongth of my approciation is inno way impairod 
by the inoxpressiveness of my pon, fn the noxt place, L wish to thank most 
honrtily and esnphatically my colleagues on the Council, and. especially the 
‘Tronsurer, Socretary, and Assistant-Soorstary—upon whom the bulk of tho work 
of the Lnstitnto falls—for their ynfailing yood followship and courtesy towards mo, 
and for the cordial mannor in which they have throughout co-opernted with me in 
conducting the Tnstitute’s affairs. Co-opornted is, perhiapy, luurdly the suitable 
term for me to une, since I shovld rather admit that they have dovie all the work, 
while T have merely “ono the vot.” 1 have farther to express my personal 
thanks to Mr, Fallaize for the help which he has so readily given in the mattor of 
bringing ont. the Jimena, T fool that I have boen singularly fortunate in my 
colleagues, and only regret that T should have been unable to repay their kindnoss 
iy being of equal use to them, 

Tia happy indeed to be able to look back to two years of gonernl progress 
both in Anthropology at-large, and in the affairs of the Institute. Many papers of 
high interest and othuological value have boen presented to us, the greater 
Humber of which adorn the pages of ouF Journal, as a permanent record of the 
sciontifio activity of the Instituto, and as a sign of the growing interest in the 
atndy Of Man. ‘There have been numerous exhibitions of ethnologioil objects aud 
collections of specimens from time to time, and 1 personally feel that this is 
feature which should in every way be encouraged at our evening meetings Tam 
convinced that the exhibition of notual objects, whether as illustrations to a formal 
poper, or as nuclei around which informal discussions may develop, has a 
stimulating etirot in developing a keen interest in ethnology. ‘The specimens lave 






































ies 


the advantage of being more convincing than pictures, and of remaining in view 
throughout the evening, leaving a lasting impression, as contrasted with the 
staceato anil ephemeral impressions derived from rapidly changing lantern dlidles, 
useful and effective though the latter be At the sume time, [ recognise that 
the exhibition of specimens upon at all a large seale, involves much trouble and 
even anxiety for the exhibitor, to whom we should feel correspondingly indebted; 
Every effort has been made to maintain the high quality of the Journal and of 
Min, the effective maintenance af the publications being regarded hy the Council, 
and, I believe, by all the Fellows, as being of the utmost importance, and, in thot, 
as constituting the first duty of the Institute. With this objeot in viow, the 
finances have been subjected to severe scrutiny, amd, with tho objeot of doing our 
lutmost to maintain, and, if possible, improve onr publications the principal duty 
assigned to tho Executive Conumittee has been the consideration of ways. mud 
means, ‘Tho wrys indeod are numerous enough, it is the meus which ure dofioiont. 
The still provailing lack of adequate funds has led the Cooncil to appeal to the 
Boueral meeting for instructions, and to make a suggestion in regard to’ the 
Publication of Man, which, if supported, would, it is hope, while materially 
relieving the financial strain, only have to bo regarded! as a temporary expeiiont 
‘This hope rests upon a solid basis, since for many yours there has tao a steady 
annual net increase in the number of our Follows, and, consequetitly, 4i our 
income, and it gives me speoial pleasure to call attention to the fact thar the 
number of ordinary Fellows elected in 1904 (viz. 38) constitutes » record in thw 
history of the Institute. The noxt highest number was in 1882, when the late 
General Vitt Rivers was President. In that Year, 37 new Fellows wore elected, 
but there was Toss of 25 by withdrawal and death, leaving « iiot gain of 12; 
whereas in 1904, the net gain was almost exactly double this figue,, ‘Thora fu 
Svory rewwon for Telieving that if the number of elections goes on increasing ak the 
resent rats the Instituto will, in a few years, be financially prosperous, and 1 eam 
only express tho hope that all tie Fellows will do thoir utmost to Dring about this 
vory dosimble reali. Increased membership will prodaco the means whereby 
Increased aod more vari activity may be promoted, but in tho sonantime # 
remonable ceonoimy must be practised, and it may well be considerod doubtful how 
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Paris, Dr. J. Deniker, who ably discoursed upon the results of his prolonged and 
deep researches into that moat complex and difficult problem, the racial 
classification of Europe, a subject of whioh he is one of the greatest masters. 

‘There hs been consiilerable activity in the field amongst our colleagues, and 
it would appear that the number of field observers is steadily increasing. The 
Ethnologioal Survey of Inidia atill continues its useful work with success, under the 
able guidanco of Mr. Risley, and we are promised a monogtyph by Dr. Rivers upott 
the Todas of the Nilgiris, to which we may look forward as the most valuable 
ontribution yot issued upon the Ethuology of this interesting rice, which ik 4 
ditfloult to diagnose ethuologically. In Africa especially, ther has been manifested 
‘a romarkable activity in the collection of facts concerning the native races and 
tribes, and several works of scientific importance have been published! recantly by 
Fellows and local correspondents of the Institute, while others mre nunounced. 

Tn addition to the field-work achieved by trained anthropologists, it is vory 
gratifying to observe the increasing interest taken in ethnological oburvation andl 
investigation by travellers, tho primary object of whose journeys is not 
ethnological, and it i+ wroatly to be hoped that the tendency to take careful notes 
‘conowrning the native tribox with which travellers come in contact may continue 
to grow, anil that a yet groator number of those who wander far afield, whother 
it be officially, or in the pursuit of other sciences, or, it may be, increly for plowsure, 
or, again, those whose residence among the lesser known pooples affords special 
{ucilitiog for observation, may be willing to undergo a sufficient course of general 
training in anthropology, to render their investigations of tho highost possible 
valuo and dogroe of reliability, 

{his not unreasonable to hope that the excellent results and the enormous 
guin to our soionce, which would acoruo from well-equipped expeditions into Tittle 
Jnown regions, for purpowex of anthropological research, might tompt some of our 
inotw wealthy countrymen to Toosen their purse strings, either for the equipment 
‘of some xpooial expedition or with a view to forming an adequate fund which 
might bo drawn upon for the purpose as occasion offers, In view of the fast 
vanishing primitive cultures, and the rapid extinotion of some of the mon 
primitive and cthnologically interesting races, the importance of stich efforts to 
‘secure information ere it i too Inte cannot be over-estimated. 

We luve to welcome back from New Guinea the expedition equipped and 
ongunisod upon an elaborate scale by a Fellow of the Institute, Major W. Cooke 
Daniels, who was accompanied by Dr. C. G. Seligmann. The publication of the 
observations made will be eagerly looked forward to, and should prove of great 
value. A very fino collection of ethnological specimens was made during the 
expedition, and it may bo added that, through the generosity of Major Cooke 
Daniels, some of our principal mnsoums will wap a rich harvest, 

‘The publication during last year of a new volume setting forth the results 
of the striking and eminently sucoessful journey actoss Australia, from South to 
North, accomplished by Professor W. Baldwin Spencer, and Mr. F, J. Gillen, is a 
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notable event calling for special reference. ‘The volume js replete with new facts 
fund with excellent illustrations, Perhaps the greatest praise which ean bo 
Insstowed upon itis to say that, as carrying us far behind) the scenes of native 
Austtilian lite, this new work is equal to, if not even better than the volume 
Published some years ago by the same two indefatigeble’ field anthropalogiats 
‘The work recently published by Mr. A. W. Howitt upon the Native Tribes of South 
Eastern Austratia is « welcome contribution by a pioneer in Australian ethnology. 
‘The visit paid to England during Inst summer hy this veteran anthropologist, 
‘after tho Inpeo of half century, may be recorded as «pleasing Inndmark in the 
anthropological year, 

‘The important series of reports of the Cambridge Expedition to Torms 
Straits have begun to appent, and we may gather from the first volume to. be 
issuod, that the whole work will be one worthy of the expedition and ite 
organisora 

Mr. W, TL. H, Duckworth has accomplished the unusual feat of publishing 
two important anthropological works on the samo day. His texthook on 
Morphology ant Anthropology Mls a gap in our literature, and whould prove of 
considerable value both to teachers and students of physioal anthropology: 

Thave boon able to refer to but x fow of the recont anthropologienl work 
published by our colleagues, but the Urovity of my Ust must not be regarded 
‘us indicating the degree of activity amongat the working anthropologists who are 
Follows of the Tnititute, Fur from it; but wore 1 to attempt to deal in detail with 
thin gratifying aspect of anthropological progress, T should be comapallad! to 
domand your attention for a Tongor time than! is may due, and to prolong my 
udress to an extent to whieh, in the intorests of my roadors, T am: unwilling. 
to do, 

‘There are oortain rvcent factors bearing upon the well-boing and program of 
anthropology, to which I feel that reforenco should certainly be made, Notable 
tmongat those ie the ehtablishment by Cambridge University of a Board of 
Anthropological Studies. Tt ix eminently satinfactory to learn that the cause of 
Snthropology is being seriously taken up by one of our ancient Universities, 
Cambridge possesses a very able stalf of teachars in thin subject, and we may: 
confidently look to reat results fron this exoalent move on the” part of the 
University authorition, ‘Thy movement js due im Targe tmonsurw to the portistont 
activity and influence of Professor W. Ridgeway, and ba ia to be congratulated 
upon his sucesss. ‘The establishment of the Board was inatigurated in November 
With a stimulating addrost upon “‘thy Practical Value of Anthropology," 
delivered by Sir B.C. Temple, Burt, a valuable réamme of the ainis and utility of 

ientifi study of Man, which should be widely tead, 
At Oxford, the question of ‘the desirability of establishing a diploma in: 
Anthropology has been already discussed, but the scheme has not as yet had time 
to crystallize. Such n step, if taken, would T beliove be weloomed ‘by anany as/one 
in the right direstion, ond n'a aneans of encouraging  bmnch af study, the 
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material for which is vanishing every year at an increasing rate, owing to the 
spread of civilisation, with its good and its evils, and in response to the 
ethnologically disturbing influence of the development of railway systems and 
the racial and cultural contamination involved in the opening up of fresh trade 
rontes. 

Ab London University we have to note the founding and generous endowment 
by our voteran friend, and sometime president, Dr. Francis Galton, of a past the 
‘ocoupant of which will teach and organise the study of * Engenios,” an eminently 
practical outcome of the life-work of its founder, whose long researches into the 
eauses which dotormino the well-being of a race are appreciated by all. Lat us 
eartily wish all success to the school of research founded by this inspiriting 
-ploneer in this field of inquiry, 

Coinoldently with the orgunisation of the study of Eugenics, a very important 
nories of investigations have been conducted to inguire into the alleged physical 
deterioration of the people of Great Britain, the results of which were summed up 
in « report of the Government Commission appointed to conduct the enquiry. 
A. vory nugyestive, debate upon this important xubject was held in the 
Anthropological section of the: British Association at Cambridge, in the presence 
of the Prime Minister, who, ax Prosidant of the Association, honoured tho wootign 
by presiding over the discussion. An offort i being made by thin and other 
novietios to bring about what must be regarded as a most desirable result, to wit, 
tho ostablishmont of a continuous verien of investigations into tho physical 
‘conditions of our people, with a view to the aoquirement of really reliable data 
which can bo systematically collated and scientifically compared from time to 
timo, in order that wo may be in a position to determine definitely whether 
there is evidence ‘of physical doterioration, and, if s0, to ascertain to what, 
coures it is duo, and what ore the means whereby its progress may best be 
arrysted. It is of the utmost importance for this work that a permanent bureay 
may be established, since, in an inguiry of this nature, continuity is essential 
if the results ure to be rendered of real value. The immense national importance 
of such a measure cannot be over-estimated, and, even wore the cost of such an 
undertaking considerable onc, the Nation could hardly grudge the expense. 
I seems unlikely, however, that the sum involved would be very large, since 
it appears likely that a small army of volunteer workers would be available, the 
expenses being greatly lessened thereby. It is earnestly to be hoped that His 
Majesty's Government may favourably consider a scheme for the establishment 
Of a aystematic, scientific and continuous system of inquiry into the details of u 
problem with which our national welfare is so intimately concerned. The valuable: 
start already made by the commission of inquiry hus clearly shown that, if the 
statistics are to be of full value, there mist be some uniform basis upon which 
they are collected, and that their collection must proceed continuously and be 
spread over great number of years. 

Among the many promising fields of investigation in anthropology, which are 
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far too many for me to enumerate, I may refer briefly to one which calls for 
immediate attention, since the difficulties in the way of ncquiring the desired 
facts are ever on the increase. The geographical and ethnological distribution 
of the various arts, industries, appliances and customs of Man, form a subject 
of the utmost importance, if we are to arrive at satisfactory conclusions as to 
tho history and evolution of culture, and the cultural inter-relationships of races 
and peoples. Racial affinities are frequently reflected almost as much in the arta 
and customs of ethnic groups as in their physical or their linguistic charters, 
and it Dehoves us to note with great accuracy the forms under which partioular 
products of human sctivity occur in various regions and to map out their 
distribution over the world. 

It is most desirable to distinguish those which are indigenous in the regions 
where they are found, from those which are exotic and indicate direct or indirect 
communication with other peoples or races. ‘The day will come, no doubt, when 
tho customs and appliances of Man will be classified as nearly as possible in 
coordance with their morphological affinities. Much, indeed, has already been done 
with this end in view, but our principal aim at present should be to collect, or at 
any rate wecurately describe, the various forms under which the different: products 
of culitre are manifested, their geographical range and, as far es possible, their 
“place in time.” I cannot but foresee the day when it will become imperative to 
‘adopt some system of nomenclature such as that employed in zoological and 
botanical classification, to indicate briefly the families, genera, species and varietios 
of the various manifestations of human mental activity and eulture-progress. ‘To 
nuny workers it would be a matter of great convenience were a binominal or, 
better still, a trinominal system of nomenclature universally adopted, combined 
with a well-organised system of registration, The establishment of auch @ 
nomenclature would, I am well aware, be an alarming and difficult undertaking, 
but it seems to me that the demand for it must arise, in order that we may save 
constant redescriptions and to facilitate references to types. Tt would be essential 
that the names assigned to objects should be as appropriate as possible without 
‘sacrifice of brevity, and, with this object in view, it would certainly’ be desirable 
for a strict censorship to be exercised before ‘names aro registered, in onder that 
anthropological nomenclature may be kept within easy range of grummatioal 
constructions, and, moreover, be spared such polyglot and redundant name 
abominations ns, for example, analas scandens ox ophiocaryon serpentinum, which 
mill, I believe, survive in the zoological and botanical nomenclatures, 

‘While pointing out that for purposes of research some complete system of 
aa eee) be of considerable value, I still remain alive to the fact that « 
terminology has been one of the stumbling-blocks in the way of the popularisstion 
of Anthropology. There ean be little doubt, I think, that oe of Sie ree popular 
cae Gaating of anthropologists would be be who would invent a realy antisfactory 
terminology for this wience and ite various mubdivisions, and who, as a means of 
indicating the different branches of the subject, would evclve « web of terms of a 
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“i vlich might become more universally recognised, and would prove less 
severely deterrent than many of those at present in vogue; of kind, that is to a 
‘say, which would bo more readily understood and assimilated by the general 
public. He would undoubtedly be doing much towards rendering tho subject 
more popular, and he would help to bring home to the members of our huge 
-empiro that the scientific study of Man, while at times it unquestionably involve — 
rosearch of a highly special and technical nature, is noue the less one which it is 
to our advantage to encourage, and which may with confidence be ventured 
‘upon by the uninitiated and be pursued with both interest and success even by 
those who do not contemplate making it their profession, 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF POTTERY IN UPPER EGYPT. 


By D, Ranpatt-Maclvge, M.A. 
(Laycock Student of Egyptology at Worcester College, Oxford.) 


[Wren Prares I-VI] 


‘Tue principal pottery fabries of Upper Egypt at the present day may be classified 
under three headings, viz, — 
I. Hermatitie wares, that is to say those in which the earthenware body 
is coated with a wash or slip of red Iiematite, 
IT, Painted wares, decorated with patterns upon a field formed by « slip 
of lighter colour which is not humatitic in composition, 
IIL. Houshold pottery, which is seldom covered with any kind of slip. 


To some extent this classification corresponds with & geographical distribution, 
inasmuch as the Ivematitic wares have evidently originated in Nubia, while the 
area in which painted pottery is made is confined to two or three places 
between Assuin and Keneh, and the non-hematitio household pottery, though 
manufactured everywhere north of Assulin, is foreign to Nubia, 

L. In its original home the huematitio pottery is not ornamented except in s0 
far as tho fow simple lines sometimes incised about the neck of a vessel (Plate T, 
Fig. 1) may be considered to constitute ornamentation, As found in Nubia, it ia 
4 plain hand-made fabric, of which the sole heauty ia in the eolour and burnish, for 
the varieties of form ure very few. But at Assuin, and still more at Assiut, 
inventive potters have improved greatly upon the simple Nubian teohnique, and 
have produced a very delicate turned or moulded ware, characterised by an 
elaborate scheme of omamentation, which is chiselled or stamped in Iow relict 
upon the polished surface of the haematitio slip, 

The chief seat of the Nubian pottery manufacture is Umm-Barnkat, » large 
village some 30 miles south of Asswin. ‘The potters, who are all women, live fn a few 
mm houses on the east: bank, though the greater patt of the village lies on the west 
bank of the Nile. ‘The large-ed bowls and globular red pota (Plate I, Figs. 1 and 2) 
Which are used in every houschold between Assnin and Wady Half are mostly 
rosie at this place, though the women of Unum-Barakat do not enjoy a complete 
monopoly, as there are potters who live in other villages further south, such as 
Kubhin, where, however, thoy only earry on their work in the summer months, <0 
that the ordinary visitor thas no opportunity of observing it. A single family bas 
mmigntel from Umm-Barakat to Shammah, a few miles north of Assuin, and 
there (Plate 1, Fig. 1) continues the industry, which is in danger of disappearing 
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from the parent village in consequence of the desolation which the Assuin dam 
has wrought by flooding the ficlds from which the peasants obtained their scunty 
living. 

At Shimmah the entire family of potters was busily engaged when I 
arrived, ‘The group of women may be seen in Plate TI, Fig. 1, seated in an open 
space outside the houses and surrounded Ly their gossiping friends, On the left 
of the pioture one is pounding broken potsherds upon a slab for the powder which 
aust be mixed with the Nile mud to give it the requisite stiffness for makiig 
carthenware. In the centre two others are deftly shaping the pots, and some of 
the products of their skill may be seen in front of them. Their simple apparatus 
was spread out upon a small strip of grass-matting, and, besides the bowls filled 
with ashes upon which the clay is placed and worked freehand into. shape, 
cousisted. only of (1) a bow! filled with the already kneaded clay, (2) a second 
bowl filled with water and (3) half a dozen of the large Nile shells which are used 
for smoothing the superfluous clay from the surfice of the vessel as it is being 
amade. 

The process at Shammali was exactly the same ns at Umm-Barakat (Plate Ul, 
Fig. 2) where a few days previously  wizened hog had consented (o exhibit all the 
stages in the making of such specimens as ate illustrated in Plate I, Figs. 1 and 2 
‘The first thing to be done is to knead the clay. This, as has been already stated, is 
merely Nite mud mixed with a cortain proportion of pounded fragments of old pot 
sherds. A lump of the mud dough is placed upon a widle bow! filled with ashes 
which have been slightly damped, ‘The lump is of ech a size as will suffice for the 
making of the entire veseel, be it bowl or pot, For a bowl it will be a solid diso 
about 2 inches high, but for x globular pot it will be rolled into @ ball ruther 
thana disc. ‘Taking little water, the potter presses a hollow in the middle of the 
clay lump and begins to form it into shape, holding the outside of the growing 
‘vessel with her loft hand and shaping it with her right, From time to time she 
triste the bowl of ashes from loft to right in order to bring another part 
conveniently beneath her haud, and pulls the clay outwards from the widdle of the 
lump to form the rapidly rising sides With a little water she moistens the 
surface every now and then as it is required, 

The rudimentary bowl will now be 2 or 3 inches in depth, its centre hollowed 
‘out but its sides still vertical and thick. ‘The sides must next: be heightened and 
thinned, to do which the potter takes a large shell of a common Nile variety and 
stokes the outer surface of the bow! upwards, producing ut the same time the 
first indications of a curve in the section of the side, ‘Then she shapes the interior 
still more with the right hand, and smooths the top surface to make the rim. 
Lastly, she staooths the interior also with the shell, and at the sume time imparts 
to the sides the full convexo-concavity of a finished bowl (Plate I, Fig, 1), 

‘A pot of globular form, such as that which is figured in Plate I, Fig. 1,istmade 
in the same way, When it has been hollowed out in the centre, and its sides, 
‘vertical as yet, are 4 or 5 inches high, the potter takes the shell in her right hand, 
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places her left against the inside, and so smoothing with the shell raises and thins 
the sides until she has produced a plain jam pot from 5 or & fuches high. ‘Then, 
holding her ‘eft hand against the outside and fashioning the interior with her 
right, she rapidly imparts the desired convexo-concavity and transforms the yertieal 
walls of the jam pot into the rounded sides of a globular vessel. At this stage 
there is a slight variation from the former: procedure, for, whereas the bowl was 
completed without the addition of any more clay to the original Iump, in this ease 
‘little more clay must be taken from the reserve which stands near in onder to 
finish off the rim of the pot, Then the outside is smoothed with the shell and the 
final degree of sphericity is given to the outline. One more stage, however, still 
remains before the formation of the globular pot is quite complete, and that i= the 
adding of the foot or base-ring, which cannot be done for two or three days, whan 
the vessel has been dried. 

Though they have now received their permanent shape and outline, the bow! 
and the pot are not finished. Several more stages must intervene before they can 
be utilised for the purposes for which they are intended, First, they must be left 
to dry, which requires ten days in the open air. Next they must be coated with « 
substance which will render the porous clay impervious to liquids, For this 
Purpose the Nubian potters use hematite which is found in the hills -at no great 
distance. They pound it on a slab with a round stone until it is reduced to powder, 

hen mix it with water and a little olive oil, and apply it to the surface of the pot 
with the hand (Plate 11, Fig. 2), ‘This would be sufficient for the mere utilitarian 
Purpose of counteracting the porosity of the lay, but the potter is more ambitions, 
‘and is aware of the beautiful effect which can be produced by bumishing ‘The 
huematitic coating is therefore carefully burnished with a smooth oval pebble until 
it has aoquired « glossy surface which glitters in the light. Finally, if the vessel 
is to be permanent, the soft clay mmust be hardened in the fire, a process whieh also 
takes place in the open air. ‘The pots are piled within a ring of stones about feat 
in diameter, over which the fuel is heaped and loft to burn itself out. After a 
short interval has heen allowed for cooling, they are then removed, and are ready to 
bbe sold or to be exported to other villages, 

So far as Thave buen able to observe, 
confined to Nubia. Shaumah, 


Baiakat, is the only place north 
followed ; 








the moking of pottery by frechand is 
Which is a settlement of emigrants from Ummie 
of Assuiin where so primitive a procedure is still 
all the other potters whom I have seen at work in Upper Egypt 
employ the lathe, the wheel, or the mould, Again, it is only in Nubia that women 
‘are the potters, elsewhere in Egypt the muster-potter is always » man, and if the 
Jumen take any part in the work, their share is confined to the burnishing and 
decorating, Moreover, not only the proceas of frecband working, but the tse of 
‘he hieinatitic couting is distinetly Nubian, Its true thatthe finest and hest knowa 
ot the hamatitio wates is mundo at Assiut, but T have aivertained by inquiries at 
toth places that the Avsint pottors learned their art at Assuin, while there oxy be 
Uittle doubt that the Assutn fabric inits turn is evolved from that of Umm-Barakat, 
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The Nubian hwmatitio ware is all intended for actual service, aud is indeed 
the only pottery which is in general use throughout that part of the country. 
Tits varicties of form are therefore few and simple. ‘The Assuin and Assint potters, 
‘on the other hand, do not make any ware for ordinary domestic purposes, but 
exbibit their inventiveness in producing various fancy articles of an ornamental 
Kind, such as coffee sets and vases, figures of camels, doys, und crocodiles, 
candlesticks, censers, and pipes. ‘Their command of more advanced technical 
appliances and of a superior quality of clay enables them to manufacture a pottery 
which is mnch esteemed for its beauty, and is gold in quantities to tourists and 
visitors. A link between tho hand-made Nubian ware and the ornmental product 
of Assuin and Assint is found at the village of Ballas, whore, in aildition to other 
classes of pottery which will presently be described, they make liematitie bowls 
resembling those of Shamunah and Umm-Burakat in general appearence, but 
differing from them in the esiential point that they are formed upon the wheel. 
‘That the manufacture is not native to Ballas may be inferred from the fact that 
they send to Assuiin for their hematite; the clay of these bowls is of superior 
quality, consisting of about two-thirds Nile mud blended with about one-third of a 
White earth obtained in the neighbourhood.t 

‘The ornamental hematitic wares are {Mlustrated by the drawings in Plate T, 
Figs. 8-13, which are taken from examples bought at Assuin. The village 
where the potters live is outside Assufin itself, about half a mile from the bazaars, 
‘There aro three manufactories, which are all worked by a single family consisting 
of eight men, Tn that which I visited the work was being carried om by two men, 
of whom one, the master, appeared to do little hut attend to the firing. ‘The other, 
who was seated in a half-open vestibule of the house, was busy at the lathe, ‘The 
material of his pottery was a clay formed by blending Nile anud in equal parts 
with a white earth which is obtained from Shammak, though it is not used by the 
Sharamah potters, The clay, after it has been properly kneaded, is placed in a 
receptacle beside the potter, who then takes out a lump of such size as he judges 
to be appropriate for the object which he intends to make, and squeezes it in his 
fingers to a convenient form for the lathe. Perhaps it is a pipe-bowl that he 
wishes to produce, in which caee the lump of clay will be in the form of a hollow 
hemisphere, or perhaps the purchaser has ordered a cigar holder, ani then a more 
‘convenient form to begin work upon is a long cylindrical roll 

The lathe i of a common type. Two boards are set up vertically about 
16 inches apart on a wooden base, and held together by two horizontal struts. 
From the tops of the boards two pieces of iron project horizontally inwards and 
form the. pivots, on to which a thin rod some 10 inches long is slipped. This rod 
is rotated by a bow about 30 inches long, which the operator works with one hand, 
while with the other he shapes and graves the clay as it revolves. ‘The 
meaningless ump on the lathe rapidly acquires an outline under the skilful 

+ Other bowls made at Ballas have the hwmatitic slip outside bat a white alip inside ; and 
others again have the white slip both inside and out. 
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direction of the potter, Regulating the revolutions of the rod with his bow, he 
tankes it move now fist, uow slow, to suit: his wants, and all the while as it turme 
ho removes supertiuous clay, outs, smooths and graves. For these purposes he rises 
‘ set of iron tools, of which ten form a complete outfit, Tusides: theso he 
possesses, and will uso nt this stoge if he reqnites them, & orien of wooden stamps — 
for impressing the worm thread of a acrew on pieces which airy to be. fitted 
togethor into some such composite construction as a candlestick or conser, ‘The 
simplest elements of the ornamentation, viz,, the concontric Yines, are incised while 
the clay in still on the lathe, for a touch of the chisel on the soft surfuce of the 
revolving object produoes a circle of such exactness an the unaided hand cannot 
emulate, But the greator part of tho ornamentation is reserved for a Tatar stage, 
sand before it oan be dono the luematitie slip must bo applied. The hematite, whieh 
is bought ready ground in tho neighbouring bazaar, lu been mixod with walor 
and stands in a vessel beside the potter, who takes the newly-formed pipe-bowl, 
cup, or whatever the object may be, ftom the lathe end danbs the red wash on 
with his fingers, then sinooths the surface with an iron smoother. 

It is now that the real decoration begins. ‘The clay is still quite soft, for the 
preceding stages have followed one another without iuterruption or interval, ‘The 
Aasufin artist clases his patterns with an iron tool; and works from memory-alone. 
But at Assiut the deplorably scientific potter from whom I bought some examples 
of the best work that is produced in Egypt, possessed wooden stamps with which 
he impressed all the more complicated patterns. ‘This same man, to Whom no 
further reference will be made, had discarded the lathe, and used in place of it 
Solid moulds of hard wood or of pottery, upon which he shaped the several parts. 

When the newly-made pot hus been decorated, it is not ready to go at ange 
to the fire, for the water in the clay would be converted into steam and burst it, 
Such a calamity actually occurred at Assuin, where, wishing to see this atage in 
the evolution of such little double vases as are figured in Plate T, Fig. 12,1 indueed 
the potter to fire them one day earlier than he would otherwise have: done, ‘the 
result was that « few suinutes aftor tho fire hdl boon lighted a series of report 
was heard, and only one out of tho group of ight ultimately survived its orléal of 
three-quarters of an hour, ‘The furnaces at Assulin (Plate TI, 4,2) wore tnuch 
like thove of Ummn-Karakat and Shaunna, viz, circular holes, which, However, in 
thin case wore enclosed by bricks instond of stonos. The kind of fusl used vation 
Soconling to tho degres of heat which is required, For the hematitic waren of 
Assuflu aul Assiut are turned out in either of two colours, vii, ed oF black, the 
difference between which is solely due to the difference in the intensity of the heat 
Alaring fring, ‘To produce the rei colouring the only fuel aed is animal dung, but 
if the Potter wishes to obtain a black surface ho aida « litle chopped straw to 
the dung. This gives a fioroor heat and turns the Iuematitic slip black instead of 
red 


"At Assiutn third variety of ware is made which { similar to tho hamatiis i all other 
‘eapeecty but in conted with a eream-coloured slip, : ae 
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One stage still remains, ‘This ornamental pottery, unlike the hand-made, is 
not burnished until it hus been fired. The surface of the pot after firing is still 
‘quite dull and Lustreloss ; but while it is still hot the potter polishes it to « glossy 
brightness, using for tho purpose « cloth and two burnishiors, one of which is 
composite made of beeswax an a red substance called gum-Buhir, while the other 
in just much a common smooth pebble as is used by the women at Shanainah and 
Thnma-Baraknt, ‘The pebble { apparently used, for the interior, ond the delicate 
extorior surface is only touched with the apecial composite burnisher. 

Th, Painted Ware such as that which ia illustrated in Plate V i made only. nt 
two or three places in the Keneh province, I found it being manufactured with 
the houschold pottery at Edfu, Twkh, and Ballas. ‘The first ond the last of these 
towns are important contres of pottery making, and contain manofactories in which 
ax many as half a dozen persons are employed simultaneously. Iu Plate 11, 8, is 
shown a general view of the potters’ establishinent at Kalfu, On the right of the 
pioture two men are preparing the material, which is Nile mul mixed with ashes, 
tnd sometimes with a little chopped straw. Behind thom is the wheel, the 
construction of which may be better understood from the illustration in Plate LV, 3. 
Tn the centre aud on the loft stand e number of large basins and other varieties 
of household potiory, which are drying in the sun previous to being fired ; amongst 
thom sits the muster-potter, who is scraping off the superfluous clay from| the 
outside of a basin which has just been made. Against a wall in the extreme Teft- 
Hand corner (distinguished by their whiteness) stand basins and bowls whic 
Dolong to the class of painted pottery illustrated in Plato V; and if the picture 
contd be slightly extended to the left, it would further include the women who are 
at work humnishing and decorating similar specimens, 

‘The earlior stages in the manufacture of the painted waro aro identical with 
thoso of the household ware to be described in the next section, and demand no 
pecial notice here. It is wulficiont to remark that the pottery is all turned upon 
fiche whoel as that ustrated in Plate TV, 3, anil that it is always saan who 
‘works the wheel. ‘Tho interesting time in the history of these pota begins when 
they have boon removed from the wheel and suficiontly dried in. the sun, Then 
they ate hnnded over to the woruen ad pass through three more stages buforn they 
tre rondy to be ted ‘Tho fret of thos is tho applicatiow of Uho sip, « white earth 
Which tho Bafa poople bring from the hills half w day's distance from thelr villagy, 
Dut which tho inhabitants ‘of Twkh and of Ballas com find in the immedinte 
nuighbourhoost of their homes. A thin wash made from thi» earth is daubod with 
frag over the inside aud outaide of the how! or plate, which is chen laid on ene 
ide for'a few minutes to dry. Next the slip surfaco is burnished with « sinooth 
pebblo, and then itis ready to receive the painting, 

‘The process of painting is lusteated in Plate TY, 1, 2, where the woman who 
really does the work, but who could not bo photographed, is represented by w bay. 
Tho women exhibit very great proficiency. Working from memory and withont 
any patvom before them, they paint an entire bowl in a few wainutes, laying on the 
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colour with a thin feather. The colouring is in monochrome, viz, 4 dark purple at 
Fatu, red at Tukh, black at Ballas, and is not sensibly altered in firing. In Plate V, 
the most frequent designs are illustrated. When they have bon painted the 
pots are fired in one of the large kilns to be described in the next section, which 
ure used for all the classes of pottery made at these three glues Though the 
painted patterns are not affected hy the fire, yet, whether owing t a difference in 
the composition of the hody or to a variation in the intensity of the beat, the slip 
which remains as @ white field in. the Tukh and Rallas ware is changed by the fire « 
toa bright orange in the Edfu specimens, It may be remarked that the compoxi- 
tion of the body is not identical at all three plices, for, while at, Rafu it consists 
merely of Nile mud and ashes, at Tukh and Ballas a fourth part of the same white 
clay that is used for the slip is added to these ingredients, 

TL. Howsehold Pottery of the class itustrated in Mato VE is made at yery 
many places, Certain towns, however, have aoquited a special reputation for the 
excellence of their products, which they export all over Egypt. ‘Thus’ tho lange 
water-pitehers which are in general use thronghout the eountey aro almost all made 
‘ot Ballas, and derive their name from that village, And again, the finest of the 
porous water-bottles (Plate VI, 1, 18-17), are manufactured at Konoh, whieh doen 
‘a considerable export trade, 

All this household pottery without exception ix made an a wheel, the 
construction of which may be best understood from the illustration in Plate 1V, % 
‘Tho potter is sonted on a board, and impels the large wooden fly-whool with hin foot, 
thus totating the wooden table upon which the pot is to be fashioned ; the table i 
brought up toa convenient height for the hand by building up with mud, In the 
example illustrated the fly-wheel was about 4 feet and the table abont 1 foot in 
diameter, but tho latter, being only 3 inches deop, did not reach by about 
12 inches toa convenient height for work. A block of driod sud about 6 inches 
high had therefore been placed upon it, aud another block of wet mud upon this, 
‘The wet mud formed the bed for a platter of dry mud upon which the pot wax now 
to be formed, 

Taking « lump of clay of such size as be judges will sufice for the pot which 
he contemplates snaking, the potter sets it on the platter and begins his creatives 
work, With incredible swiftness the oft Imp takes shape, and almost quicker 
than the eye ean note passes through a protean muceession of changing forms wnitil 
in two or three minutes it emerges as n graceful water-bottle (Plate VI, 1.) 

A plate or bowl in its earlier stages gives little hint of its final form; the olay 
as first vet on the platter is solid cylinder, against the outside of which the potter 
Dresses his two hands, and instantly the surface is ploughed into wide furrows where 
his fingors have rested. He moves his hands upwards, and the furrows become 
spiral; then suddenly he presses his thumb downwards into the centre of the mase 
and » wide hollow opens out. ‘This is the concavity of the rudimentary bowl. 
Next he holds one hand agiinst the outside surface and wit 
‘sgainst the inside, rapidly fashioning and amoothing all the 
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produced a bowl like that which forms the main part of the grinder shown in Plate 
VI, 4 (to which VI, 5 also belongs), or a plate such as is figured in Plate VI, 2. 

For a jug (Plate VI, ;) or other handled pot a second stage is necessary, ‘The 
‘vessel itself is first formed, then it is left to dry and the handle and spout are only 
‘added later with separate pieces of clay, Otherwise all pots, unless they are of 
Jango dimensions, are usually made at one sitting and from a single lump of clay, 
though bowls, which are apt to work too thin at the point where they stand on the 
whoel, are strengthened with a small extra piece which is bedded at the Inst moment 
into the centre of the interior, 

‘The larger pots, however, are made in more than one piece This is the ease, 
for instanco, with the str, or water-pitcher (Plate VI, 8, 9, 12), the Ballas, and some 
of the gawadge, Two kinds of guwadjs, which are the faaniliar jars used for the 
water-whecl, are here illustrated. One (Plate VI, 10), was made in a single piece, 
the other (Plate VI, 6), which is shown just as it came from the wheel, was mado 
in two pieces, thut is to say, the part round which the atring is coiled was formed 
first and was pliced month downwards for the other hulf to be added to it, 

Tt will be observed that several of the specimens illustrated in Plate VI have 
‘tring coiled round them. ‘This is the method adopted for impressing a very 
simple and familiar ornamentation. If « 2fr, which is one of the larger pots (Plate 
VI, Figs. 8 9, 12), is being mado, it will have attained about half its future height 
‘4s it stands on the wheel, when a long piece of twisted string is taken anc oiled 
round it; then the next piece is built on to the bottom halt with a seoond 
instalment of clay, the place of the join being neatly smoothed with a potsherd, 
Yet another thick roll of clay is taken on to build the last neotion before the rim, and 
the rim itsolf is made with o fourth instalment, The smoothing of the surface is 
always done with a herd while tho pot is on the wheel, and the nicking of the rim 
in plates or bowls (Plate 11, Fig. 2) is effected with the Snger or with a pioce of 
tin, All the ornamentation is produced by the simplest moans, To take the str 
again os an example, the patterns ax well ax tho dimensions' vary, but the 
impression of the string is almost always fond on the lower half. Above this, 
in the Fafu specimens, a concentric hand of pittings is mado with the forefinger at 
about a third of the distance from the top, and above and below this band, again, 
yertioal or diagonal lines are incised in sets of three by means of threo thin straws 
held together in the hand, At ‘Tukh the pattern is slightly different, but is 
produced by the same means. 

‘The pots, then, have now been shaped and ornamented. They are removed 
from the wheel, and, still adhering to the platters on which they were made, are 
eft in the sun todry. In Plate VI, Figs. 1-13, they are shown at this stago, the 
clay still wot and tho strings in place, After about five days’ drying in the open 
air—the time of course must vary with the season—they are ready to be fired 








\ These water-pitchers have been made large enovgh to bold a man. A pasha, whose fame 
yet lives, used to administer justice in the hot weather seated in sir with a negro slave pouring 
‘water over his head. 


is 
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‘The kiln is of much of the same type everywhere; that of the Edfu pottery . 
establishment was four-sided, and measured about 9 feet in diameter and 10 feet in 
depth. Three feet from the bottom was an arrangement of bars of brick, five bars 
ue way and two the other, below which the fuel was inserted through a low door 
in the side of the kiln, Rubbish of all kinds, straw, charcoal or anything lst i4 
‘sed indiscriminately for the fire, which is left burning some four hours. ‘The pots 
are placed ou the bars and on the spaces between the bars, and burn to a wddish 
colour or to a powdery white according to the nature of the clay. This of course 
Varies in different places ; the composition of the body at Edfu, Tukh, and Ballas 
has been given above. Another potter at Tukh, whose work I uve not described, 
sinee he roade only two or three varieties of honschold pots and none of the 
Aecorated, used a different body, viz., one-third Nile nid and @ little ash blended 
‘with two-thirds of @ white earth brought from Kossit. His household pots were, 
moreover, coated with a slight wash of the same white earth and burned tow 
yellowish-red. “Ihave stated that houseliold pottery is seldom covered with any 
Kind of slip, and this is true of all but a very few varieties, ‘The whiteness of 
such water potsas the Gullal in Plate VI, Figs.14,18;issimply due to the superior 
character of the clay. These five specimens were made at Keneh itself, aid, nulike 
those figured in Plate VI, 1,13, had been dried and fired before they were 
photographed. The Keneh clay is obtained from « plot inthe cultivation area ot 
far from the railway station; it is not mixed with Nile mud, but only with about 
fourth part of ashes from the fire, The provess of monufucture at Kench dees 
not differ from that which as just been described ; the pote ate made in one 
piece, except when there is a perforated sheet ou the inside for filtering the 
liguid. ‘Then they are made in'two pieces, viz, the first up to the filtering holes, 
which are pierced with u pointed stick in the wet clay, and the second piece 
above these holes, 

Treserve for a future oveasion some remarks upon the interesting parallels 


“hich some of these modern pottery fabrics present with ancient Reyptian pottery 
of various periods, 


Description of Plates, 


Plate I. Specimens ofthe hiennatitic wares of Upper Egypt. 
oh, 





Plate II, Fig. 1. ‘The women of a family making pottery, Shammah, 
He 2 ‘The potter-woman laying on the hsmatitic ali, Umm-Rarabat, 
Plate ILL, Wig.1- ‘The open sir furnace, showing tring of pottery, Ampdn, 
Fig. 2 ‘The open air furnace, showing whet) the fii 
pr Pottery when the firing in just 
Big. The potter's establishment at Batu, 
Plate LV. Fig [aan 27 Geto repreeente a wom) painting the pattern with 


Big: & The potter at work with his wheel, Tukh, 
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THE RELATION OF THE CRANIAL SUTURES TO AGE, 
By F. G. Parsons, FEROS, axp C. R, Box, MD. 


Is former years many anatomiists professed to be able to estimate the age of askull 
pretty accurately by the amount of obliteration which had taken place in the 
cranial sutures, and it is probable that this was the eriterion on which the late 
Dr, Barnanl Davis chiefly relied in giving approximate ages to the skulls of the 
great collection which now stands in his name in the Musoum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. That the practice was not a very reliable one may be gathored by 
comparing the statoments of writers like Testut, Tidy and Topinard, and thon trying 
to fix the age of any individual skull by them, Each of these writers no doubt spoke 
from personal experience, but they were all generalising on too small a number of 
olvervatious to make their statements of much practical value. 

‘The first really scientific paper on the subject is by Dr. T. Dwight(" ‘The closure 
of the Cranial Sutures sign of Ago :* Boston Medical and Surgienl Journal, vol, exxii, 
No. 17, p. 380), who reviews the literature of the subject up to 1890, and gives the 
‘tails of 100 skulls of people of European and African descent, the ages of whom 
‘at death he knew, His conclusions contrast very curiously with the doguuatic 
statements of the older writers, and although his paper should be studied in its 
entirety hy anyone interested in the subject, we may be allowed to quote some of 
his conclusions, He finds that the sutures often begin to clore bofore 80; that 
between 30 and 40 ossification has almost always mado good progress, that tho closing 
almost invariably begins on tbe inside, and it seems that the process does not 
necessarily appear first on the outside opposite the points previously attacked 
inside. “T think,” he says, that closure begins in the back part of the sugittal, 
‘and often as soon oF nearly as soon in the lower end of the coronal.” * I think that 
when the sutures close early, the coronal usually loses before the lambdoid, but 
Hat in old skulls, on the outside at least, the lambdoid is more frequently 
obliterated than the coronal” Tn 1895 another important paper appeared by 
Dr. T. Picarao (Archie, di Prichiatria, Scienze Penali e -Antropologia Oriminale 
xvi, 6, pp. 364-898), who lays a good deal of stress on the different onder of closure 
in the two sexes, As far as we are able to gather from a review of his paper in 
Archives Talliennes de Bioloyie, 1896, tome 26, p. 383, he does not distinguish 
between the ecto and entocranial aspects of the sutures, and this to us seems 


‘unfortunate, for our own observations teach us that the latter are by far the most 
important, 
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‘The paper now presented contains the records of 82 skulls, by far the greater 
numbor of which have been observed in the Dissecting and Post-mortem Rooms of 
St, Thomas's Hospital, and are of lower and middle class English people. A few 
fare ckulls from the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, of which the age at 
oath was aoourately known, and of these one or two are foreign, We are indebted 
to the Kindness of Professor ©. Stowart, the Curator of the College of Surgeons’ 
Musou, and of Dr. C. Powell White, our Pathologist, for allowing us the use of 
material and for assistance generally. Tt will be seen that our records are fairly 
evenly distributed over the different decades of life, and we hope that they will 
contribute towards the more exact knowledge of a subject which may be of 
considerable anthropological and meilioo-legal interest. Tn tho following lists the 
esto and entocranial appearances are treated separately, but as in a few cases we 
were unable to Took at the inside of a skull, the numbors do not always correspond. 
‘To remedy this we have placed two numbers in front of tho entocraninl records, 
‘and the second of these (in brackets) rofers to the numbor in front of the ecto- 
cerunial record of the same skull. 


Forocnantat Svrvnss, Below 30, 





1, gf wt 17, All patent, 

28 Obliteration commencing below L. stophanion 

a AIL paton 

4.9 " ” 

5.8 . 

69 ne 

(ie mk 

&o 

9 2» ” ” 

0. Obliteration commencing below stephanion and uppor half 





cof metopic. 

11. @ » 30, All obliterated except coronal above stephanion. 

This pointe to the conclusion that under 30 the sutures aro csually patent, 
tut that ectooranial obliteration commences below the stephanton, 


‘Horocnantat Surunes. Between 30 and 40, 


Lg ati. (Churtel's skoll, RCS, Musou). Obliteration commencing 
below stephanion. 





ae All patent, 

Pe ry Bes 

4. g . 88, Obliteration below stephanion and at obelion, 

3. dg 4 33. All-obliternted except middle of coronal, 

6d» 3» » » » » and lower two-thirds 


of lambdoid. 
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. § at. 34 Obliteration below stephanion and at obelion, 


















8? ,, 34 All patent: 

ag Obliteration below stephanion and at obelion. _ 
10? . (Bengalee, ROS.) All obliterated. 

1? y 35, All patent, 

12. 

3. 2 

14. 2 ,, 38, Obliteration below stephanion only, . 

6. go 9 at obelion ~ ‘ 
16.3 » below stephanion ,, 

Dita » at obolion 


‘These indicate that between 30 and 40 there is usually some obliteration 
below the stephanion or at the obelion or both. ‘The evidence that the stopl 
is the earliest point to close is more marked than in the last list. 

Nos. 3, 8, 11, 14 and 17 (the only females), taken in conjunction, make 
suspect that female skulls close later than males as far as their ectocranial 
is concerned, This agrees with Picozzo’s experience. 






‘Eerockasta Sorures. Botwoen 40 and 50. 


1. g et. 43, Obliterution at obelion only. (Metopie patent.) a 
(RCS) Obliteration below stophanion, all sagittal and upp 



























part of lambdoid, 
Py Obliteration below stephanion and at obelion, 
3 A AM patent, 
3 » 45, Obliteration below stephanion and at obelion, 
oA. ee » only, 
Ly 45, = 3 . i» (very thin skull), 
& gs , 45. ah eh ot Pe 
8 46 ste ae 
10.5 4 46. ore ele now 
11g, 47. All obliterated. 4 
12,8» 48. Anterior two-thirds sagittal, lambdoid and upper one-third; 
metopic nearly obliterated. a - 
13. 9 . 48 Evident but indistinct at atephanion und obelion, 
14. 3 5 49, (Bugene Aram, RCS) Obliterated at stephanion and obelion; 
lambdoid patent, 
15, & ¢ 49. Obliterated below atephanion and at obelion, 
16.3, 50. 


pues «only. 
Among these 16 skulls there is only one which shows no obliteration at all, 
heroas in the last decade there were 5 out of 17 in which no closure was seen, 
{tis reuurkablo how often the whole angital suture is patent cctoeranialy this . 
vt fat contrast to Picdazo's statement, that between 41 and 50 the sgital is 
‘almost always closed in males except at the anterior part, 
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EctockaNtat. Sorcnes, Between 50 and 60, 





1. g of. 51. All patent (motopic ditto). 
29 Obliteration below stephanion and at obelion. 

ae mth ON » A 

49 ” ” ” ” ” 

cae rane S. » only. 

6&8 nd upper half lambdoid. 

fie i and obelion and upper quarter 





of metopie. 


8, 7 y 54, Obliteration below steplunion and at obelion, 
9, % ,, 59. com os ii miei Or 

10, g . 50, All obliterated except coronal above stephanion, 
1, § 60. Obliteration ut obelion only. 

1g» 60. » below stephanion only. 


Tn this decade it is »till the usual thing to find the suture opon exeept at the 
stephanion and obelion, Uut there is one example of their being completely 
unobliterated as for ay the outside of the skull govs, and one of their boing 
‘completely closed. 


Forocnaxtat Svrunes, Bolween 60 and 70, 





1, gat. 61, Oblitoration completo in lambdoid and below stophani 
coronal anil sagittal feebly marked. 








2  \ 61, Obliteration below stephanion, at obelion, aud lambdoid in its 
upper quarter. 

Bg GL Faint traces of all (including mvtopic) except stephanion and 
obelion, 

4. gy 62. Obliteration complote except upper part of coronal (thick 
skull), 

5. & » 62 Obliteration below stephunion and wt obelion, 

6g 4 O% = : Posterior two-thirds of sagittal, 

T dm 08 tee 4.) and obelion, 

8, 3 Od » Ab lower two-thirds coronal, posterior half sagittal, 
‘and upper one-cighth lambdoid. 

9% gf , 65. Obliteration below stephanion and at obelion, 

10. 3. 67 * : 1 auat upper part of coronal ; all 
sagittal and upper half of lambdoid. 

11. ¢ , 68. All obliterated, including parieto-mastoid, 

1 3, Obliteration below stephanion and upper part of coronal, 
obelion, and all lamixioid. 

13. 2 , 69, Obliteration below etephanion and obelion, 

14. 9, 70. ry ba » ww Cambdoid singularly 
patent), 


Vor. XXXV, D 
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15. g at. 70, Obliteration at stephanion and upper part of coronal, all 

sagittal and upper half lambdoid, 

16. 3 ,, 70. Sntures almost invisible, stephunion and obelion quite s0. 

17. d 70. All obliterated excopt one-fifth coronal. 

18 g ,, 70. Obliteration at obelion and upper and lower one-third of 

coronal. 

In this decade a very marked inorease in the obliteration of the sutures takes 
place, and it is exceptional to find only the stephanion and obelion obliterted. 
Where the sutures ate visible they are usually very shallow, though this is difficult 
to indicate in n table, 





EcrookaNiat Surones. Oven 70. 


e471, Obliteration below stephanion and all sagittal. 
All patent. 
Upper half coronal, middle of segittal, and lambdoid fectly 
marked, others obliterated. 
Faint trace of coronal just above stephanion, also of sagittal, 
others obliterated. 
5. 2 4 78 Obliterated below stephanion, others patent, 
6. % ,, 85, All obliterated except lambdoid just above asterion. 
‘Nos. 2 and 5 are examples of how late the sutures sometimes are in becoming 
obliterated on the surface of the skull. ¥ 





+ 





ENTOcRANIAL Survnes. Brow 30. 


1 (1). d aé17. All patent. 
26 nom 
2 ars 
4 now 
5 oom 





9 (10). 
10 (11), ¢ 80. All completely obliterated. 
This record corresponds very closely with that of the eotocranial sutures 
\wlow 80, but points to the fact that at this early age obliteration may be complete 
und, if it is present at all, is more advanced than on the outer sutface, 


» 80. Lower half coronal obliterated. Metopic obliterated. 


Exrockayia Surones, Between 30 and 40, 


1 (1) ¢ at. 31. Coronal obliterated in uy i it it 
per inch, Sagittal obliterated 
‘except cluse to lambdoid. 














3 Ge", 
4$@¢. 


§ 6) ow 
6). so 
7 @) 2 » 
8 Od 


9(t. ¢ 
10 (12). 


(138. és 
124) 2 
135) oy 


1410). ¢ 
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$2, 


& 


38. 


39. 


_ 2. F at31. Coronal scarcely recognisable, slight obliteration at 


obelion. 


Coronal obliterated in upper one-third, others patent. 

Coronal obliterated except at middle point; sagittal 
obliterated at middle. 

Obelion alone obliterated. 

Lower half coronal, posterior half sugittal, all Inubdoid 
obliterated. 

Only obliterated below stephanion. 

‘Lower half coronal only obliterated. 

Only patent for 1 inch from lambdoid in all throe 
directions 

Only obliterated below stephanion, 


15 (17). 2 ,, 39 Coronal and sagittal quite obliterated. Lambdoid patent. 
In these fifteen ekulls there is not one in which some obliteration has not 


‘occurred. 


EnTockANIAL Sutures. Between 40 and 50. 


1 (1) oat 


2 (3) 2 
3) d » 


12(13. 9. 
13(14). oon 
1415) ds 


43. 


era 
cos 


Posterior inch of sagittal and lambdoid patent (others, 
including metopic, obliterated). 

All obliterated. 

‘Lower two-thinis coronal and upper three-fourths lamb 
doid obliterated. 

All obliterated except 1 inch from lambda in all thiree 
directions. 

Lower three-fourths coronal obliterated. 

‘Only lambdoid and middle of sagittal patent, 

Stephanion and small part of middle of lambdoid 
oblitersted. 

Lower half coronal only obliterated. 

Upper two-thirds coronal and upper quarter lambdoid 
alone patent. 


All obliterated (stephanion and obelion faintly seen), 


‘Sagittal, lower two-thirds coronal, and lower half metopic 
obliterated ; lambdoid patent. 
Only obliterated below stephanion. 
Coronal, sagittal, and middle of lambdoid obliterated. 
Obliterated for some distance near stephanion and 
obeliou. 
pa 
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“— 
All these skulls show some obliteration internally, thongh there is only one in 
which it is complete. 
Esroceaxtat Surumes. Between 50 and 60. 


1 (1)  et.51. Upper one and half inch coronal and metopie, anterior 
one and half inch sagittal patent (obliteration more 





complete on L. than on R), 

22. All obliterated. 

3 (4) @ ,, 52. Sayittal alone patent except at obelion, 

4 (6)  , 52 All obliterated. 

5M e.o y except upper two-thinds lambdoid. 

TE OMe Pe S05 rg 5 

100d. 8s 

8 (1). % , 60, except posterior 2-inch sagittal and upper 

inch lambdoid. 


Complete obliteration is much more coumon in this decade, and complete 
patency is not found at all. 


Eyrocrastat Scones. Between 60 and 70, 





1 (1) 2 #61. All obliterated. 
2, Okc » Sh. 5 = 

3 @¢ . 6 | “ 
4s , 62 4 
S108 Be a 

6 M2. 6 E 
TB 8i eH 
8). ¢ , 65. > 
912). g , 68, (except posterior part sagittal), 
10 (17). ¢ .. 70. a 

11 (18) ¢ ,, 70. 


In this deeale the complete obliteration is very arked. 


Esrocuasiat. Surcues Over 70. 
1 (1). ¢ ot. 71. All obliterated, 
23,71. 
3 Os. B 
4 @.2 , 73. 
5 Oe 7. 
6 (6). ¢ . 95 
This, with the last record, 

the skull are obliterated, 


makes it evident that after 60 all the sutures inside 
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Conctusions. 


We quite agree with Dwight that closure of sutures may occur in a healthy 
skull before 80, though it is rare, and, for practical purposes, the absence of any 
internal obliteration would fix the probable age at Tess than 30. 

Over 80 there is always a fair amount of obliteration of the coronal and 
sagittal sutures internally, while over 50 usually, amd over 60 always, all the 
entocraninl sutures are obliterated, 

‘The ectooranial sutures are so variable that; no estimate of age should be made 
from them when the inside of the skull can be looked at, and the fact that so few 
Museum skulls are opened detracts very much from the practical value of many of 
onr great collections, 

With regard to the place at which ossification usually begins, Dwight is 
doubtful whether it is below the stephanion or at the obelion, though he rather 
favours the latter place, and other authors seem divided in their opinions, Our 
own evidence makes us think that somewhere in the lower half of the 
entocranial aspect of the coronal suture obliteration usually commences, and that 
this is followed very rapidly by external obliteration of the same suture below the 
stephanion where the temporal ridge erosses it. 

‘The aagittal suture seems to close internally about the region of the obelion, 
‘and soon afterwards at its anterior part, the posterior inch sometimes remaining 
patent after all the rest is obliterated, There can be no doubt that the accepted 
Statement that the suture first closes externally st its simplest part, ie, at the 
obelion, is correct, though this is subsequent to the internal appearance of 
obliteration, and ig often delayed til! old age is reached. Picozzo says that in the 
tale the obelion first closes, and in the female the middle of the sagittal suture, 
but if he is referring to the outside of the skull all our evidence goes against: this 
statement a8 far as females are concerned. 

‘The lambdoid suture closes Tater than the coronal and sagittal as « ale; this 
we are not surprised to find, when we remember its markedly serrated appearance, 
‘As far as the three sutures with which we have already dealt are concerned, the 
rule seems to be that the simpler the suture the earlier its closure, and this holds 
good with the spheno-pariota! and spheno-frontal sutures, which are always closed 
when closure has ocourred beneath the stephanion, though it does not apply to the 
squamous suture, which closes very late, if at all, ‘Taking the entocranial closure 
‘of the lambdoid, we find that, out of twenty-six skulls below 40, it is only closed in 
five. After 40 closore is more usual, and « careful review of our records makes 
‘is believe that obliteration generally begine about midway between the Jambda 
‘and the occipito-mastoid articulation, and that the upper part near the lambda 
‘loses last. On the outsiile of the skull the closure of this suture is later, and the 
upper part is often the earliest to close, thus bearing out Dwight’s contention that 
the ecto and entocranial points of obliteration do not necessarily correspond. We 
Hive uo evidence, on the other hand, that Dwight’s statement that, when the 











sutures close late, the lambdoid is usnally in ndvence of 
cranially, is correct, 

Tu our cighty-two skulls six showed signs of a metopic : 
evidence of this small namber shows that, as in other sutures, e 


is sometimes taught, though wo are unable to trace the statement to its 
when the metopie suture fails to close at its wsal time it is the last of 
obliterated, Our records, ns far as they go, da not induce 1s to pliee much 
on this. 

‘With regan to the side on which closure fist begins, Sauvage ("Sur 
winile du Crane,’ Bulletin de la Soe, dAnthropolagie, Paris, 1870) says that 
the coronal and lambdoid sutures the right closes bofore the left, Ta our 
thore are only two in which the obtitoration has boen eaught in a 
condition, and in both thes it is the loft sido on which it is oommoncing. 


in agrooment with Pivozzo that male ekulls are obliterated somowhat oarlior 
female. 








NOTES ON THE GREAT ZIMBABWE ELIIPTICAL RUIN. 


By Frasxuin Wine, Local Correspondent of the Anthropological Tnstitute. 


[Puesewren Mar 28n0, 1905. Warm Puaves VII-IX.] 


‘Tuxse ruins aro situated in Southern Rhodesia, abont 20 degrees 16 minutes 
80 aoconds south latitude aut $1 degrees 7 minutes 30 seconds east longitude 
according to Mr, It. W. M, Swan. 

‘They are first referred to in the reconts of the Portugues explorers of the 
sixtoonth contury, but the accounts are apparently basod on distorted reports male 
by Arab tradora who hid penetrated into the interior, 

‘No woll-wuthonticated inscription or written characters have been found either 
in theo or in othor ruins of a similar description in Rhodesia, An inportant olive 
is therofore wanting, which if found wonld nssint in forming wn opinion as to the 
rao which built them and to their probable age. 

Ib is ns well to mention here thnt goveral of the reported discoveries made are 
not worth attention, Mr. Bent gives a roprosentation of « fragment of soapstone 
‘with "an attornpt ab lettering in some form.” ‘Tho author has been informed by a 
reliable authority that some if not all of these lines are recent scratohings most 
probably mae by somo one in Mr. Bont’s escort, 

Cortain Roman coins supposed to have beon found near Umtali were in reality 
Drought from England by thofr owner, who on hearing that this idea was eurtent 
wrote « contradiction to the local paper, 

‘About year ago a discovery was reported, also from Umtali, of golden. bow 
Dracelots, rings, ete, inseribed with Phornicinn characters. ‘These articles were 
submitted to the inspeetion of oMcinls of the British South Africa Company 
in Salisbury, who pronounced them to tw merely. copper and brass articles probably 
belonging to coolies who may have been employed in garden work. 

Doubt has even been cast on the authenticity of the celebrated wooden bowl with 
avved zoiliacil figures and the erocadile, reported as having been found in a eave 
near Zimbabwe. A reference was made to this by the Editor of the Bulawayo 
Bipress early in March, and tho Rhodesia Scientific Association will investigate 
the matter thoroughly #0 as to sottle it one way or the other, 

‘This group of rvins is the most important yet discovered, The aren occupied, 
the solidity of constriction, the peoulinr form ani! arrangement of some portions, 
‘and the different objects which have been found, apparently indicate that the 
Elliptical Ruin at all events was built for a special purpose and on @ definite, 
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although somewhat erde, plan, Other ruins, built of the typioal granite blocks 
without mortar, show equal, if not greater, care in construction, are more decorated 
with ornamental stonework, and cover a nearly equal area, but none equal this ruin 
in solidity and completeness, 

‘The excavations and clearings around and in this ruin, made for the British 
South Africa Company by Mr. R. N. Hall, alford greater facilities for making « 
more accurate survey than has before beon possible, ‘This paper, the plan, andl 
photographs are therefore laid Yefore the Tnstitute in the hope that some assistance 
wwill be given by its means to those whose experience and studies qualify them to 
form conclusions as to whether the design and construction indicate a notable 
degree of civilisation or religions culture, whether it is a degenerate copy of a 
better type existing elsewhere, or whether the form, decorations and position are 
only the accidental resultants of the necessity for the erection of some form of 
fortified place of habitation and of the natural desire common to all people of 
embellishing their dwellings by some sort of ornamental work, 

Mr. F. P, Mennell, ourator of the Rhodesia Museam, was the first to publish 
fa definite statement that the generally accepted measurements of tha celebrated 
cones or towers were incorrect, ‘The author of this paper, therefore, visited the ruin 
in October of 1903 in order to make a new and complete survey as far as the new 
work of excavations had made it possible. Some difficulty was experienced in 
measuring over heaps of stones and ruined walls, but the final working out of the 
survey shows a discrepancy of but six inches in the triangulation of the outside, a 
result sufficiently close for all practical purposes. ‘The eitrvature of the outside of 
the walla was obtained by offsets not more than ten feet: apart from the main 
trinngulation lines. The interior was surveyed by compass traversing. A steel 
tape and chain, each 100 feet in length, were used. 

‘The variation of the compass at that date was ascertained to be 17 degrees 
24 minutes west of the true north, and steel pegs 103 feet 3-37 inches apart, driven 
in the ground and covered heaps of stones; 90 feot west of the Weatern 
Entrance, indicate the extremities of a line extending true notth and south, 

A comparison of the new plan with that given by Messrs. Bent and Swan, shows 














that the line of true north corresponds very closely. A line drawn to the santh 


from the main ov north entrance crosses the southern onter wall according to Bent's 
plan at point 12 feet from the centre of the western entrance to the tower or 
cone enclosnme, Tho new survey shows 11 feet, or n difference of 1 foot, ‘The 
distance between the outsides of the walle on this line is 261 feet 6 inches in tha 
former survey as against 251 feet 2 inches in the latter, ‘The curves of the walls 
and positions of the different enclosures compare very closely in both plans west of 
this line, but to the east there are notable differences. ‘The maximum length of the 
nuin by the new survey is 292 feet. Sir John Willoughby makes it 294 feet, 
while Bent and Swan show 286} feet on their plan, and 280 feet on page 105 of 
the Ruined Cities of Masonaland. ‘The maximum width aecording to the same 
plan is 220 feet, 216 feet and 235 feet, 
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‘The distance apart of the centres of the entrances to the cone enclosure ix 
given by Bent, and also shown on his plan as 107} feet; the new survey gives 
1124 feet. 

‘These notable differences all exist to the east of a line true south from the 
north entrance, and the effect has been to make the plan agree more closely than 
js rally the case with a theory based on the supposition that the cireumferences 
of the towers, lengths of radii of certain ares and curves of the wall and position 
of an altar, were all in accordance with a system of measurements based on the 
cuit of 20°02 inches. 


General Description and Form of the Ruin. 


‘The paper and the plan are only inteniled to give a general description of the 
eating features and also of the lines of the foundations of the walls, in order to 
‘assist in forming opinions aa to whether a distinct scheme of orientation was 
curried out and whether the curvature, proportion and positions of certain parts 
show sufficient excellence to warrant their heing taken as a basis for reliable 
astronomical and geometrical calculations. 

‘The walls, interior divisions, towers, buttresses and doorways are built without 
mortar; of the usnal roughly rectangular blocks of granite varying in length from 
5 inohes to 12 inches aud in thickness from 2 inches to 8 inches, Some walls 
vere faced with cement or plaster work 4 inches to 6 inches in thickness, ap to 
hoight of perhaps 6 feet. 

"A. close examination shows that the workmanship is not of such excellent 
character as the first view leads one to expect. ‘The courses vary in thickness 
considerably, and the true level would thus be lost, and false courses, or two being 
replaced by one, are by no means uncommon, Even under the ehevren pattern 
work, where the wall is supposed by some to be at its best, seven instances of this 
can be seen under the soutli-west end, in a total of 42 courses. 

‘The batter of the walls varies without any spparent reason, and the 
purvature is seldom well carried ont for more than ten yards. 

‘Tho outer wall at the north-west end of the ruin is certainly uot 50 thick or 
so carefully built ws the portion from the north entrance southwards and rounil to 
the south-iest, but an inspection of the photographs will show the change is very 
goudual; nothing indicating whore any work of construction or rebuilding may 





ave commenced. 

‘The fort of the ruiu can only be called roughly elliptical, ‘The maximum 
Jeng is 292 feat on a lino bearing 354 degrees south of east, The mean longer 
axis of the figure would apparently bear 45 dogroes south of east. The greatest 
swidth is 220 feet on a line bearing 522 degrees north of east, but the mean shorter 
axis would be more nearly 49 degrees north of east. 

‘The total measurement round the outside of the building at the base of the 
‘walls is 881 feet 9 inches, 


: = a 
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‘The greatest defect in the curvature of the outer wall is due to « curious 
break between the north and north-west entrances. On the west side of the north 
eutrance, the wall is 12} feet thick. It then narrows rapidly until at 85 fect 
it is 8} feet thiok, and the outer face varies from the curvature necessary 
to bring it round to the wall from the north-west eutrunce, ‘These two portions 
of the wall do not correspond, the foundations, as far as they were then uncovered, 
showing a break of 4 fect 3 inches in two steps back ‘There appears to bo a 
unfilled space of abont 2 feet between the stones of the bottom courses of the 
two portions, To the ordinary observer, it appoars as if the workmen ud lost 
their line and finished up as best they could. 

A striking feature of the outer wall is the double row of chevron (or 
invertodl V) patterns which runs abont five cours bolow what was apparently the 
originol top of the wall on the outlveastern end. The length from point to 
point, measured on the curve, is 266 foot, The straight distance from point to 
point 1s 202 feot 916 inchos on w line bearing 32) dagrens east of siorth. 

‘Tho nouth-wosterm end of the pattern finishes at-a point just outside the 
western side of the wall, forming the western end of tho cone enclosure. 

A number of irregularly-shaped blocks or narrow slabs of wtone about 25 fect 
high, apparently stood on the top of the wall at the south-east and of the ruin, 
Kightoon are now more or leas upright, and six appear fatlon, ‘They aro yery 
irregularly spaced, the distances apart: varying from # fect to G foot, ‘The 
south-western block or monolith is 27 feet bayond the end of the cheyron puttorn, 
while the north-eastern block is 11 feet short of the point whore the pattern, 
Ainivhes, ‘The western monoliths are at a groater distance apart, ‘Tho total length, 
of wall on which thess stono pillans are now standing is 270 foot. 

‘Tho wilth of tho walls at tho base is abont 164 feot near the north entennoe— 
124 feot behind the lange tower—9 foot nt the west entrance, and about 8} feat at 
the north-woat entrance, 

Tho top is G foot 7 inches wide near the south-western monolith, 8 feeb 
4 inches behind the largo tower, and 9 feet G inches nt the north-oastorn 
monolith, 

‘The original maximum height of the wall was probably about 32 foot, 

A Tange enclosed area lies to the north-west of the olliption! ruin, and the wall 
rans neatly parallel with that of the main rnin forming « passage about 120 foot 
{in longth and 34 feet in width nt the narrowest part. A little to the north of the 
‘entrance to the main ruin, the wall of this outer enclosure turns off to the north- 
cast, and, together with a wall which commences against the main rnin, forme a 
long narrow passage leading to the group of mains in the valley below. ‘The 
entrance to the main ruin is this well protooted, and it is possible that the 


Yecutinr angle formed by this entrance was designed so ay t0 make an easy 
turn, 

















At 134 foot from the centro of tho main entrance, going westwarls, another 


wall about 4 feet thick, but now considerably destroyed, starts from the main. wall 
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and, running ina north-westerly direction, no donbt eventually joined what is 
known as No. 1 ruin, The north-west entrance would, therefore, be enclosed or 
protected against uttack from the outside, 


Butrances or Doorways. 

There aro three in the outer wall, known as the northern (or main), the 
north-western and the western, Une distance between their contras being 874 foot 
anil 171} feot respective) 

‘The writer is of opinion that these entrances wero originally covered over, the 
wall above them being oarried on without a brow on strong stone or wooden 
Hintols ‘Tho sides of the ontrances still rise nearly vertically to 5 or 6 feat, or 
woarly to the height required for a doorway, or whero Tintels would etoss. ‘The 
walls above this level have apparently fallon down, the line of break receding as 
would ho the ease if the lintels were suddenly: removed. At the Reginn Ruing 
forkod posts have buen found still in plioe in the main entrance, evidently for 
carrying the Tintels or beams, and at the Dhlo Dhlo ruin entrance portions of 
similar poots are still visible, while in Zimbabwe itself, in the Hil Ruins, there ix 
‘a rounded entrance with stone lintels still supporting the everhead wall, Bent, 
Ruined Citive of Mashonaland (page 109) referring to the contral entraneo, says 
‘thw lintel of which had consisted of wooden beams which had been burnt, aud on 
their giving way, tho wall above had wlso fallen down.” The same author (p. 288) 
elton dit Burros, the Portuguese writer 1652, 04 follows:—" Over the gute of the 
ilding 4 an inscription which neither the Moorish traders who wore there, 
nor othors loarned in inscriptions could read, nor doos anyone know in what 
haruoter it ia written.’ A continuous, unbroken wall would be stronger than one: 
{a soveral sootions, and it would bo a great assistance to the defenders if they 
could pass to and fro without interruption round the whole circuit of the 
walls, 

‘Tho sidis of these entrances ary curved, the narrowest part being: in the 
‘ewntre, the witha between the stonework at that point being—main entrance, 
20} inches, north-west entranoe, 20 inches, and the wost entrance 45 inches 

‘Thi soni entranoo ix w very fine piece of work, the curves. being carefully 
Iuilt, Six steps lond up from the tovel of the ontor passage, each one with w 
grouter curvature to coinoide with the rounding in of tho side walls, 

None of thes entrances have what are generally called “ portaullis grooves,” 
torn to which exception oan be taken, as it infers an elaborate arrangement: of 
sliding doons, whiel there ig no reasou to bolieve over existed, In each side of 
sunny ontraces of minor importance, or im semicinvular buttresses, evidently mace 
to nirtow the passage ways, vertical V grooves liave been lett, evidently to receive 
cross ioees of wood or slabs of atone which could be slipped ia and a strong 
barricade formed. Tn some eases, however, there is but ove groove in the end of a 
romnilod wall, probably made to. receive a vertical post or one of the carved 
soapstone teams (300 photograph, page 430, Hall's Great Zimbabwe), This may 
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have been a sign that some person of importance lived in that placo, or correspond 
to the carved posts of the North American Tnilians. 

Tnside the onter walls of the rain are numerous sinaller enclosures, passages, 
and ends of walls, the object of which can only he conjectured. ‘They ato not, 
however, of special interest, and have little or no bearing on the points referred to 
in the commencement of this paper, A reference ean, however, be made to the long 
passage, which, commencing at the north entrance, follows the inner foe of the 
main wall south-east and southwards, a distance of 190 feet to tho buttresses or 
obstructions forming the entrance to the enolosure in which the cones or towers 
ave situated, At the narrowest part it is but 22 inches in width at the cemented 
floor, the wall on the outer side reaching a height of 314 feot 

‘There are two eones or towers in the enclosure mentioned; one ix small, anit 
ontly a true circle at the base, where it mensures G foct 108 inches in diameter, 
or 21 foet 6 inches in ciroumference. No complete measurement. can be taken at 
the base of the large tower, as'on the north-western side the floor lovel is 34 foot 
higher than on the south-eastern side, At that height: howaver (34 foot), the 
cirownterence is 54 feot 10} inches (54°864 feot) equal to a mean diameter of 17463 
feot, Tont and Swan, in the Ruinul Cities of Mashonaland, give tho diameter 0s 
1717 feet “at the base.” 

Tn onder to be able to make a calculation of the dinmoter at the base, the 
battor was carefully taken at every 5 foot round the tower, and by construntion 
tho ciroumferonce at the lovel of the lowest course wk found to le 56 foot 187 
inches, equal tow diameter of 1775 feet, ‘The battering varies considerably, the 
greatest being 4 inches in 25 inchos and the least 1} inches in 42 inches, Even. 
if the tower commenced on a truly eiroular foundation, this difference in butter 
would soon make it irregular and the survey shows that this is the case, ‘The 
distance botwoen the centres of the towers is 17 fect 5 inches, Mr, RN. Hall 
kindly assisted in taking the measurements made of the eiroumferences of these 
towers. ‘The distance in a straight line between the centres of Lhe doorways of the 
‘enclosure in which the cones aro situated is 112 feet 6 inches. 

In the Ruined Cities of Mashonaland, Messrs, Bont and Swan have worked up 
a theory that I will briefly summarise as follows :— 

‘Tho buildings were erected on a scale of meaxstremants based on the Egyptian 
oubit of 20:62 inches, this being proved by the coincidences that the efroumference 
of the «mall tower and the dismeter of the largo tower were both exactly 10, cubits 
or 17-17 feet, and that the centres of the two were practically that same distance upart, 

‘The builders wero well acquainted with geometry. ‘They were aware of the 
ratio of diameter to ciroumference, as shown by the measnrements of the two 
towers, and also hy the distance apart of the centres of the two doorways, via, 

107°8 fect, which was equal to 17°17 feet (the circumference of the small and ileo 
the diatneter of the large tower) multiplied by 81416 and then by 2. 


‘The taper of the two towers is on a cireular curve with radins, equal 
the diameter multiplied by $14, oo 
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‘The decorated portion of the wall is composed of two arcs struck with a radius 
of 1078 feet, and the angle formed by connecting the two extremities of the 
‘decorated portion and the centre of the radii of these arcs is exactly 120 or 4 of a 
complete circle. 

‘Their knowledge of astronomy was proved by the fact that a line drawn from 
this centro point passing through the eastern doorway would be 24° to the 
south of east or the line of sight to the sun, when rising behind the hills at the 
summer solstice, the same point would also be exuctly due south of a line drawn 
through the somewhat peculiarly designed main entram 

‘Their religious ideas are supposed to be shown by the employment of the 
chevron pattern, which is considered to correspond with the Egyptian symbol for 
water or fertility, and by the fact that this pattern was placed so accurately that 
the rising sun illtumined that part and that part only of the wall where it existed, 
‘These points, together with the fact that an altar hel boen probably located at the 
centre point already referred to, were considered to indicate that the sun was an 
objeot of worship. 

‘he conical towers, stone monoliths, carved soapstone beams, ete,, wer 
considered ay proofs thit nature worship. was toa lane extent prosent in their 
religious beliefs. The final inference arrived at wus that this was all valuable 
and confirmatory evidence Uhit the builders were of a Semitic race, and of Arabian 
origin. On investigation it will be found that theso arguments have little or no 
real foundation, 

‘The cubit theory is thrown ont altogether by the facis, The ciroumnferenoe of 
the small cone does not measure 10 cubits or 17°17 feot, but 213 feet. Neither 
does the citeumference nor the diameter of the lange towor correspond to the 
cubit measurement, ‘The distance between the centres of doorways instead of being 
107°8 fect, a measure which should be equal to 6282 cubits (or 10 x 2 x 31416) 
is 1125 feot or 65:47 of these cubits. 

‘The curves of the outer and decorated portion of the outer wall do not conform 
either to radii of 1078 feet or 112% feet, and the distance from the euds of the 
decorated to the centre point will not correspond with the line true south 
from the main or uotth entrance, ‘The taper of the towers does uot conform to the 
curve given. The claim, therefore, that the building displays evidence of 
arvhitectural proficiency is not borne out by the facts, The theory that the sun 
Worship had reached an advanced stage rests on very weak foundation. 

Tt is asserted that only the decorated portion of the wull is illuminated, 
tangentially, by the rays of the rising sun ato given date, this line being 
24° south of east. This wottld of necessity place the pointa at a distance 
apart which must be at least equal to, and possibly be more than, the width of the 
ellipse at the narrowest part, Bent’s plan gives this as 235 fect, the latest survey 
gives 220 feet, whereas the distance from point to point of the chevron pattern is 
but 2028 feet. 

‘The chevron pattern is one amongst many types which ean be seen ou the walls 























of the different ruins, There is nothing uncommon about, it 
omamentation, and it is seen on several ruins facing south-cnst, 
‘and south-west, It scems reasonable to usk why are not the 
decoration, known as the herringbone, the chessboard and the 
consilered to represent some other of the ancient Hayption symbols C 
Tt uppears, therefore, that the ussertious to which I have referred ar no 
Tome ot by the results obisined from the latest earefully made survey, The 
inacourucies are of course no proof that the ancient builders were not either 
Semitic or Sin and Nature worshippers. The Jatter two points can, Tthink, be 
concoded with the understanding that their worship and their eige of 
astronomy were of a very crude character. As builders, they ean bo 
having erected some remarkably substantial works, but Ubeir plans are quite wanting 
in symmotry or in evidence of careful design. = _ 
This contribution to the records of the Tnstitnte does not prntend to solve 
the problem of who the builders were, aud when and why they built thew 
structures, but the author trusts that the notes and plans may bo of assistance to. 
others who have had opportunities of stuilying similar subjects in othier counteion 
in making comparisons which may perhaps furnish the desired clue, 
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Comparison of measurements obtained in the recent survey with: hone given 
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by Mewirs, Bent and Swan in their writings and plan. 
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NOTES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BAVILI. 
By RE Dexnern, 
[Pumaren Novestuan 81, 1904) 


‘THe king of the Bavili, who are the inhabitants of the kingdom of Luango, has 
soven titles, one of which, that of néamtofa, he does not receive until aftor his 
oath, The other six, as Thaye explained elsewhere, are assigned to him as head 
of the six great departments of state, Which we may compare to the Courts of 
Equity and Justice, the Church, the State, the Lords and the Commons, ‘These six 
Aitles are, as I shall point out ina moment, closely connected with the system of 
Philosophy which I wish to expound here in brief, 1 believe that above and 
beyond fetishism, with which I have dealt elsewhere, there is a higher form of 
religion among the Bavili, which is connected with certain symbols in the form of 
(1) sacred groves, (2) sucred lands and rivers, (3) sacred trees, (A) sacred ntinals, 
(6) omens, and (6) the wasons. ‘Tho six titles of the king connect hin direotly 
With these six divisions of sacred eymbols. As whiei of Iie ia, aeconding to. the 
native view, one of the products, or perhaps we should rather say, the end and 
Anal result of the working of the powers, the dabicibaci, ropresented by the sacred 
Broves, As fumu he is tho king (or chief from whom all proceed) of the symbolic 
lund and rivers As ndinn fukene he is head of tho custom of the leopard, and 
UHhus associated with the sucred animals. As nganya neumba (the dostor of the 
souree of veasons or tite) he is intimately connected with the seasous. As 2ieangi 
(Procrentor) he is at the head of the omens. And as mwene (the overseer of the 
inorals of his people) he presides over the sacred trees. That is, hw is the ehfot 
teacher in all these branches of native beliefs, 

It is possible that at one time each of the sucred symbols mentioned above 
had its sured grove ; in this grove, it may be, the king, as the great, high priest, 
taught his people the lesson connected with the syintol In support of this 
Conjecture T may mention that T have so far in no ease discovered more than 





5 but the supernumerary. symbols can be 
shown to stand apart from the others for clearly defined reasons. After Years of 


study T have discovered twenty-four trees and herby which are, as the natives say, 
ukicici, or sacred, twenty-four sacred aniinals, and so on. Now if each division of 
sacted symbols is composed of twenty-four parts, the sum total of ukiciot should 
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be 144, Thave, asa matter of fact, discovered upwards of ninety sscred groves. 
tis therefore quite legitimate to suppose that there may formerly have been 144. 
Not only so, but the meanings of the names of the sacred groves go to prove this 
‘supposition, as I shall show more in detail later. ‘The most remarkable fact, 
however, about theso groves is that the Bavili have preserved the order and 
grouping of twenty-four of them, and I believo that it is in this order that we find 
the key to their philosophy. 

Teannot at presont treat of all the six sets of twenty-four symbols in detail. 
1 propose to describe the ideas connected with the groves and the seasons, through 
the former of which the king traces his ascent to God, Before doing this T should 
like to draw your attontion to the seven words, compounded of two words having 
contrary mennings, which are found in Xivili, as they seem to me to imply that the 
iddoas of the Bavili with nygard to the symbols full into six divisions, which wo may 
term the formula, These words are: Mamdu-Nsambi, bungu-ntictli, nkala-neo, 
manio-matadi, nkonda- or nowgaensau, iutuentu, and haci-nuni, The first of 
these refers to God, and stands outside the formula; wo shall seo that this ocours 
in othor eases. Space will not permit me to explain the meaning of these words, 
now pass on to the seasons, which are porhaps the best avonuo by which the 
Huropoan miad can approach Bayili ideas, Before attempting to deal with the 
seasons, L will put briefly before you a sketch of the throe fundamental ideas of 
Bavili philosophy. 








Cosmoroatcat, IDEAS. 

In the last resort the Bavili aro moniats; they reduce everything ultimately 
to « manifestation of Neonbi, From the abstract Nsambi proceed Neambi 
inpungyu, Newmbi ci, anc Kick, ‘Theso three clements of the ‘Trinity appear in 
Pavili philosophy as si, ei and fu (it is desirable to note that ai and ei are 
respectively female and male, whereas Neamdi mpunge and Neambi ef ure male 
and female), 

“Xi moana pussive matter or things pertaining to the maternal prinefple. Ci 
is tho paternal or active principle, 

Lot us take an example, ‘Tho son i regarded ns a male principle; from it 
prococds rain which falls on the eatth; the earth i mgarded as « fernale or passive 
principle ; the rain fertilises it and eansos it to bring forth fruits, 

Fi is, properly speaking, labit, custom or sequence ; we may perhaps express 
itin one word by evolution, understanding thereby rather the process by, which 
the individual is produced than the life history of a species, In another sonse it 
nay almost be said to be the individual hinnself, ‘Thus, when the rain has fallen 
‘apou the earth, it forms on the one hand springs and rivers, and om the other causes 
vegetation to, spring up. Both the rivers and the vegetation result from the 
interaction of earth and sea ; the process of production aud the product are both 
Ine 


+ 4n order to prevent misconception I expressly slate that these idean are not derived 
Airectly from the uatives, but from philological considerations, 
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‘These three ideas are naturally strictly abstract and out of all relation with 
the material universe. 

Ti and oi having produced fu conse to operate; fu on the other hand 
continues. Under the name mw it becomes active in space and time, and may be 
called the cause of the material universe, 


‘Tewronat. IDEs, 
(a) The Divisions of the Year. 


Properly speaking the year falls into three divisions, mawulala, sicifu, and 
nanula, OL these mawalala is & period of rest, wicifw a poriod of preparation, and 
nneula an evolutionary period, or period of production, Just as in the cosinologieal 
‘dens we have» progression of three fuctors, 2, of and fu, so in the same way in 
temporal ideas mawalala and sicifu produce newa. Just as fu in ite tum 
became a cause, s0 neula produces mawulala of the succeeding year, 


(6) The Seasons and Months, 

OF the three divisions of the year mawalala is itself both a season and a 
month, Xiei/u falls into two seasons of two months each, and woxle into four 
Seasons of two months each, Properly speaking the seasons only exist as factora 
in six groups of four, the other three being in each case the two months 
‘ani the product specially associated with the season, ‘These groups of four are 
related juntas our cosmological series or, ei, fix, and va; they consis of w 


Principle, male and female causes, and « product, I now display the groupa in the 
form of table. 


oo ______ 
Mavwatata, 


Product, 
Season, | Month, 








{ Balu mack mavota (ouree | 





of sweet waters). 
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of sea waters)... 
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Muwalala, | 
Product, 
Season, Month. | 
| Kaci mbangata (negative 
Weavenwar (rait { Mont mbengate { pantive asm (a fruit), 
witness) ae oo) 


fi Biko Wi manda sung 

(to Ieaye the valley | 
Of mist) 

Muanda sunji (the valley | 

of mist). 


Nenla —mbakala (male {| Ndolo nkaci 
rains)... Nilo nuni 


Makwndi (fruit) 





rains)... 












Noula —nentu  (fomale | 





Aba (palm kernel), 











During tho season mivicé the mon hunt aud fish, while the women gather fubu 
(leaves) for their mut and basket work. ‘The season Uunjt is devoted to the 
buming of the grass, hunting, and cutting down of the forests to form new planta 
tions, whilo the women busy themselves in the making of mats/and baskets, 

Tn mowmeumvn the men pub now roofs on the howses and repair them generally 
‘while the women sow their seed! and prepare to plant manioe and potatoes, 

It is now that the Bavili’s thoughts taru lightly to love and marriage. The 
word mbungata, which enters into the name of both the months of the ream 
season, carries with it the idea of exposure and fear that eansos one to run away, 
This is connected with tho native ideas as to pregnancy. Tt should be mentioned 
that it is the correct thing for a child to be born on tho first day of mawulala; as a 
matter of fact more children are born at that period of the year than any other; 
consequently the season we aro now dealing with is associated in the native mind 
with the fourth and fifth months of gestation. At this time husband and wife fight 
shy of one another. 

‘During nova neentu the rains bring fruit to perfection in the first month, and 
then ceasing in the next month, give tho people the opportunity to harvest their 
produce, 

‘We may now consider the genetic rolations of these six groups. Denominnting 
the groups by the names of the seasons which preside over them, miciet is female 
and buyji is male; their product meumpumou is regarded as female. Just ws in the 
‘contmological ideas fir, the effect, becomes ew, the canse, the female effect menurinrn 
ia replaced by the malo causo wawmenv, ‘This is, however, not directly operative, 
Wut manifests itself through the secondary causes neula nnentu and neta mbakala, 
and their effect is mawalala, Mawalala, as the table shows, stands outside the 
progression, and is ina way the end or final effect of the whole process. In its turn 
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mawalala becomes cause; it stands to muwict and bunji in the same relation as 
aroma to the two groups which follow it. Being regarded by the natives as a 
season of rest, no product is associated with mealala. 


‘Tue Careooutes. 


We may now return to the categories, as the six divisions may be tenmed into 
which the Bavilt ideas relating to the various divisions enumerated above may be 
said to fall. I cannot here set forth the considerations which have led me to select 
these European ideas as representative of the native modes of thought, T amat 
here content myself with showing how the categories are applied to the two 
divisions we have selected, the seasons and the groves. It must however be 
understood that the European ideas which I lave been led to select only represent 
imperfectly the native ideas, On the one hand the European conceptions go beyond 
those of the natives in many directions; on the other the natives associate many, to 
the European, heterogeneous notions under one heading. 

The six categories are:—Water, earth, fire, motion, fruitfulness, life, Twill now 
Proceed to show the connection of the seasons with these ideas 

Muwici. Not only do the names of the months composing this season mean salt 
water and fresh water, but the word mwisi itself contains the toot mu (for mbu== 
the sea. ‘The connection of this group with liquids is clear. 

Jienji. The names of the componont months mean the earthly source of wieif, 
and the name of the group the source of seed or maize, ‘This connects it with the 
category of earth, 

Mounownen, This is the period of marriage, and the names of the months 
‘mean male and female desire, ‘The flame of love is perhaps sullicient to justify 
me in associating this group with fire. 

Weorwene. ‘The notion of running away, to which we have already alluded, 
may serve to connect this season with the eategory of motion. 

Neila noentn. These months ary the months of maturity of erops and. the 
harvest, and their names are conneeted with the mortar in which seed is pounded. 
The connection with fruitfulness seems clear, 

Nrula bakale. We have ulready mentioned that the opening of mavalala is 
© Period of high birth rate, ‘This may serve to assooiute this. season with the 
eategory of life The names of the months mean mele and female suifering, 











‘THe Sicren Guoyes, 


‘The bakicitact (sing. nkiviei) ure powers who reside in the sacred groves aud 
give their names to them, The grove is termed generically sii/a, ‘The land on 
Which Mulcango ins to build his official residence is also call aida and itis here 
hat hens nivcict may be said to join mankind to nsembi through the bakioibaci. 

a et Se aPPUFEnty two great classes of sacred groves #—(1) those connected 
‘with the sea, sea-fish and spiritual ideas; and (2) those connected with the rains, 
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plantations, birth and natural ideas, Each aibida of one class has a xibila in the 
olher cluss corresponding to it, and each contains a spring or water of some kind 
fas the home of its wad or snake. Each 2ihitu has also its sacred herbs, seeds, and 
tree. It contains in the contre of the circular grove a small native shimbec, where 
the ayange or priest keeps his basket of seeds and shells, such ns méhiala méoko, a 
fruit from the interior, maseei, or crusuder’s shell, zele,a shell, nfumpu, a fenit, and 
nankamakana, a fruit that grows underground in the Mayombe district. Heaps of 
oysters and cockle shells are also found in the groves. 

‘They also contain the skin of w snake, the momo, the skin of the snake xaina, 
the yertobre of a wliale, the feathers of a fowl, the head and horns of animals such 
as the hingu antelope, mpakasa,.the ox, ani ngulungu, the smaller antélope, ete; 
the heads of beasts are placed there too, and the nganga, or priest, rosides there. 

‘We have seen thet the Bavili philosophy teaches that a sort of genetic con- 
nection exists between the seasons. ‘This lea is fairly intelligible in its application 
to periods of time, which involve @ process and therefore a sequence of cause and 
effect, ‘Though it may appear to us metaphorical to speak of months as male and 
female, we need only recall the names of some of the chemical elements to see that 
‘our own forefathers were prone to deal in ideas of this order, and we can hardly feel 
‘surprise that the African intellect follows in their wake. 

‘The idea is less comprehensible when we try to apply it to the groves, less 
comprehensible, that is, to the European, but it is with the groves possitly that the 
whole system took its rise, Just as in the seasons we have one group as a primary 
cause, thon two intermediate causes, and then the effect, so with the groves. Tt 
mnst not, however, be forgotten that when we speak of the groves we are really 
dealing with the powers which the native pute tehind thom. We have enough 
examples of cosmogonies embodied in a mythology to make the Thavii ides, if not 
comprehensible, at any rate 40 more remarkable than many another savage fancy. 

Just ax the seasons, months, and products fall into groups of four which are 
‘genetically related to one another, so the first grove is the primary cans, the second 
fand third the operative male and female causes, and the fourth is the product. In 
this connection it is worthy of uote that the order of the groves within the groups 
‘anil of the gronps themselves is not one which T have evolved out of iny inner 
consciousness; it was given by the natives themselves. If therefore we find it 
possible to trace even imperfectly the same formula in its application to the groves 
which we have just applied to the seasons, I shall, conceive, Lave gona far to 
establish the gonnine native charicter of the ideas which Tam putting before you 
hore. 

‘The groves fall into six groups of four each, and just as mawalala stands 
outside the formula of the seasons, so the Lungululubu group stands apart from the 
rest of the groves. Zungutwubn is a grove situated on the beach between Indian 
Point and the place now known as Loango, or the market town Kenge on Mr. 
Ravenstein’s map: Swami Makenka and Ngongolo are the present: singanga 
attached to it. When fishermen have had « spell of bad luck and fish are scarce 
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they apply to these singanga, who say they know how to cause an abundance of 
fish to fall into their nets. As a person Lungululuba is looked on as the special 
protector of the Bavili; when he sees Yikumaci (the north wind) coming along in 
her cance he is said to go out to meet her. ‘This meeting causes a very rongh seu 
(Falema), which puts an end to all fishing for a time. The literal meaning of the 
word Lungululubu is the very source of maternity. 

The three other groves which go to mmke up the group aro winnmia, mbanda 
lunge, and mpumba, 

J. The mpungu group is especially associated with the category of liquids. 

(@) Mpunge, in the compound Neanbi mpungu, associates Neambi, the 
creator of the Bavili, with the sky, and therefore by a natural transi= 
tion with rain, 

(0) Sense is the south wind, As the sea is to the west of Loongo, and 
this wind sets up a heavy swell from the south and south-west, the 
Bavili have reason to connect this grove with liquids. ‘The literal 
meaning of senza is the river of fatherhood. 

(©) Ngonsola is the south-west wind. In connection with aama it is 
looked upon as the evil rainbow, and said to enter rivers and cause 
Hoods, carrying everything before it to the sea. 

(@ Moua means rain. This confirms the view that brings the first grove 
of this group, mpungu, into connection with rain, In any ease the 
counection of the grove with liquids is clear, 

IL The wiheingé group is associated with the earth. 

(@) Xibeinji means Yiterally the source of firmness and seed, an idea 
which seems clearly to refer to the earth. 

(%) Xchamoci means the earth divided from water. The ordinary meaning 
of wikamaciis the north wind. When any one wishes for her help in 
overcoming his enemies, he goes to her sucred grove and with the help 
of the nganga buries a nail, bead, or other article in the earth at the 
‘mornent he demands the favour, When for some reason or other he 
oF one of his descendants wishes to withdraw the curse with which 
aikanaet bas blighted his enemy's happiness, he must again seek out 
the nganga and present him with an offering. The nyanya then 
Prepares some medicine which he wraps up in leaves and places in a 
‘lish of palm wine and then sprinkles the eatth therewith, The 
Petitioner informs the yang what particular object he had buried, 
and then, 6o the natives say, the earth bubbles up and throws out 
the article mentioned. This act of bubbling up, common to the earth 
in Hikwmaci's grove and to the whirlpool in rivers, ie called 
wituhn, 

(©) Samone, or samuna, means literally to keep on making, Here the 

Petitioner when he asks his favour, either whips the earth with a 
‘tick, or throws a stone or some other atticle on it with great force, 
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‘Aa Xikumaci’s opposite this is supposed to represent the gathering- 
in action on wriseki. 

(a) Kunci (literally the nerve of self) means the earth, the solid particle 
or the north-west wind. Here again the’ connection of this group 
with the category of earth seems indisputable. 

TIL. The grove of bukulw is assooiated with tire. 

(a) Bukulw means a ray of light, and 

(2) Kanga means to fry, and both are connected with fire. The other two 
groves, Juusi, the west wind, anid mdamba, the palm kernel, I have 
not been able to bring into relation with the category. 

IV. The mbiwmbo group is sssocinted with motion. 

(@) The word mbaumio seems to be connected with bawmboka, to move 
slowly, 

(b) Luabi, ond 

(0) Solokoto, Thave not been able to connect with the central idea. 

(i) Maviti, the cast wind, brings the great tornadoes, and is therefore 
obviously connected with the idea of motion. 

Y. The group of kungu is connected with the notion of fruitfulness, 

(a) Kung is derived from kuga, to amass, The deal who die with their 
eyes open are, I may remark in passing, said to be pliced here. 

(b) Yivola too seems to be connected with the idea of amassing. 

(©) Mawto means a seedling or aproitt, 

(a) Mumba alone does not seem to be related to the eutegory. 

VE. The group of nyambi is associnted with life. 

(a) Nyambi, 0 name also applied to neambi, seems to mean rather vis 
vite 

(8) Zuahi means the umbilical cori. 

(6) Nvimina is 2 word derived from yinina, to know how to bear fruit. 

(@ Mpukunyonti is the bursting or birth-giving power in aymbi 

Not only are all the groves connected in this way with ideas of life, but it is 
to them that a man takes his pregnant wife to ask fora safe delivery. Here too 
the people appeal to the nganga in times of famine, 

‘Thus in the twenty-four groves of which the onler has been given me by the 
Bavili, no less than nineteen can without undue forcing, as it seems to me, be 
Drought into connection with the categories which we have already applied with 
success to the seasons. ‘This parallelism seems to me to be too striking for it to be 
possible to explain if-as the result of coincidence, When Tadd that T have also 
applied the formola with more or less suovess to the groups of lands und rivers, to 
the saored trees, to the sacred animals, and to the omens, I think you will agree 
that a good prima facle case is made out for attributing to the Bavili something 
hotter than the fetishism which is commonly regariled as the expression of their 
highest thought. 
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AtoxG a large port of the south and west coasts the natives of Australia seem to. 
have possessed no means of conveyance Wy water, From the month of the Murray 
‘westwards, canoes were nnknown, andl Kangaroo Island and the smaller archipelagoes 
seem to have been untrodden by the foot of man before European days. On the 
west coast the raft is recorded at the mouth of the Gascoyne River and on Babbage 
Island, just off the mouth ; in the former case it is highly probable that it was an 
up-tiver and not a coast product ; in the latter case ouly a fragmont of sincertain 
origin but similar type was found. It is tecorded that in the western and southern 
ares not only the art of navigation but even that of swimming was uiknown to the 
natives. 

¥ 88, 432; 44, ii, 10, 160; 28, 13,197 ; 85, i, 23; 
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‘Australian canoes fall into two main types, the bark canoe and the dug-out, 
‘each of which, like the raft, has two or more genera anil several species, To these 
two types correspond four main arens, two of bark canoes, including Vietoria, 
New South Wales, Queensland up to abont 17°38%, together with the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, the Adelaide River and the Coburg Peninsula; the dag-ont canoe is 
found in the Cape York peninsula, at Port Essington and possibly the Gascoyne 
Riivor (?), the north coast, and in two isolated areas in South Queensland und New 
South Wales: while the catamaran, or its simplest form, the log, is the means of 
conveyance by water from Paterson Bay westwards as far as Rocbourne, and 
sporadically in the south-west of the Gulf of Carpentaria and on the Lowet 
Murray. Along the west coaat, aud on the south const as far east as Adelaide, 
there seem to have been no means of transportation by water, and, aceording to 
some authorities, the art of swimming was unknown, 

‘A, Bark etnoc—The bark canoes fall into wo classes, those made of a single 
shect of bark and those which are built up of two or more pieces. ‘The single- 
sheet type is found in Victoria (Fig. 1; PL X, Fi, 1)? the Riverina,* and the 
south of New South Wales 
(PI. XI, Fig 4);* King saw 
one in lat, 18° 50, and at 
Gould Island (18° 10'Y, not 
farfrom the southern bound- a Panes 
ary of the dug-out. Cur 
records this type ab Halifax, Kennedy® ab Guyanda Creek, and King and others at 
Port Essington,’ and on the Alligator River. At Munro, Victoria, » transition form 
ths been found, the stem of large eanoes being formed by'a semicirenlar piece.” 

‘The second type of bark eanod is built up of two or more pieces; this form 
is found at Breaksea Spit (24° 28° S,), Murray Island (20° 48’ S.) and Rockingham 
Bay (") on the Bast Coust. On the islands of the Gulf, inside the barrier reef 
and at Saltwater Bay (29° 8)" the main part of the boat consists of three pieces, 
tivo for the sides and one for the bottom. A variant of this is found at Blue Mud 
Bay (136° E.) in the Gulf? where two pieoes only are used, with the seam on one 
side. In Pellow’s Islands, (137° E)' iu the Gulf, a built-up canoe is also found, 
Dut in this case it is clinker built, formed of muny pieces sewn together. ‘The 
‘Anula canoe is formed of three main pieces with two small ones wt-the stern and 
two ab the stem," At Frazer's Island (2° S.) we find a canoe made of bark “tied 








1 Dr. Howitt sure it has now spread as far south ax Hinchinbrook Ieland (18° 20), but it wae 
found farther soath by Macgillivray in the fortiee and tuw therefore not gained ground in the 
at sixty yearn + 57, vi, 22; 16,120; 45, 1, 201 ; 18,42 96, 9905 04, 3, 200; 4, 64. 
40, 815 47, 1095 97, 195 i 
* 28, i, 198, 200; ef. 82, i, 87 
el, 89, |, 148; 8, 1, 200 ; 44, i, 412 (possibly sewn bar 
Rivers Mus, Oxford." 41,5,411.. "08, xxil, 108; 10, p. 14; Jukes in 69, 391; but 
ef, 24, i, 03, and 6, p. 16, where the sowing ix not mentioned; and see 28, ii, 95, ba, 
xiii, 298 5 1. ; 81, 310, 44, ii, 108, B17. 49, p. 679, 
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together with ropes,” but it is not clear what this means. At Port Denison (20° 
S,) (Pl, XII, Fig. 2) on the Batavia (13° 80/ S.) and Adelaide Rivers (181° 30° E) 
and at Coburg Peninsula (133° E)' the sewn bark type is found but none of the 
authorities give definite information by which we can decide the exact type. ‘The 
paddle canoes of the Goulbum Islands (133° 30’ E) are probably of bark.* 

Bligh records finding a canoe 33 feet (10 m.) Jong at Sunday Island (11° 45" E.)* 
inde of three pieces, the bottom entire, to which “the sides were sewn in the 
common way," but there is nothing to show that this was a bark canoe, though, if 
it were Australian, it is difficult to suppose that it was not. ‘The extrordinary 
feature, however, of a carved projecting bow, with a rude fish figure-head, seems to 
oxelude bark as the material. 

‘Turnbull’ speaks of the canoes of New South Wales as "composed of the bark of 
trees tied together in sinall splinters"; but this assertion is unsupported. McMinns,? 
however, reports from the Adelaide River a canoe of Melalenca bark, formed of several 
layers to a thickness of 9 inches (228 cm.) One end was pointed and fastened by. 
wild vine lashing ; the other was about 4 feot (121 m.) broad. ‘The whole was nore 
like w raft than a canoe, Tt was 16 feot (4-9 m.) long and large enough for ten persons. 

Equally unsupported is Tasman’s statement that at Camot Bay (17° 12" 8.2 
121° E,)* these proas are made of the bark of trees." He probably mistook the 
raft of unbarked timber for a bark canoe, 








Fo. 2 

‘Tho canoes of the single sheet type are divisible into four species distinguished 
by the four ways in which they are finished off: these are (a) by tying the ends ; 
(0) by lacing or sewing them ; (@) by skewering them sometimes with a lashing to 
make sure; (i) and by blocking the ends with elay. 

An indeterminate type is described from this tend of tho Murmy whl stated 
to be “very different from the coast canoes.” Tt was ronnd at both ends, 14 fect 
by 2} feet (49 m. by 76 om.) im length and beam, and the gunwate was 1 inoh 
) high at the stem, 6 inches or 15 em. at the bow.’ 

(a) This is found in New South Wales (PI. XI, Fig. 4), at Port Jackson, 
King’s River, Pumicestone River, and in latitude 34° 6'," in Victor 
near Grant and Munro. 

(®) is found at Port Essington, on the Alligator River (Fig. 2) in 
Jatitude 18° 50° 15°, at Halifax Bay (18° 30"), on the Johnstone 
River (17° 30°) in New South Wales (locality not stated)* 

+ 88,07, 914 21,45 44,5, 3125 89, y, 1, 229; A : 
WR eke Opera 
* 28,1, 175; 7, 14, 255; 97, 135, wa, i, 41 ® For refs. see nbore. be, 3% 
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(© is found in New South Wales (locality not stated)! and : 
(@ along the south coast, at Western Port, on the Murry (140°-141°), 
the Wellington district? and on the Yas* (Fig. 1). 


Trees used—Acoonding to Howitt,' the best trees are :=— 3 
(J) Mountain ash* (= iron bark), which is tied, but not turned inside 
ont, 


(2) Stringy bark (Dibil palm) (see below for method of uso). 
(8) Red gun (= B. rostrata) which is also tied, but not turned. ra 
(4) Blue gum (balfook) which is tied and turned, 
(5) White gum of river valleys. Y 
Snowy River mahogany, 
(6) Peppermint (“no good"); thin yollow-barked stringy bark (yert 
chuck); the good kind is yam goura. 


Othor nuthorities merely say that gui tree bark is used without specifying the 
species. 

Preparation of bark—Howitt gives the following dosoription of the method of 
proparing a eanoe on the Suowy River-* A stringy bark treo was chosen with stright 
Dole, free from branches and knots and about 4 foot (12 m.) in diameter at tho 
Dutt, Tt was ascertained by taking a chip of bark out with the tomahawk that it 
would strip frooly. ‘Two straight saplings about 10 feet in length, were ont, trimmest 
of their branches, and one end of each flattened, #0 na to be pliable, The bark was 
hen cut round 2 or 8 foot (60-90 om.) from the ground, and then in # straight ling 
10 fest upwards, the ascont being mado by moans of notches* in the cut itself ; then 
fan upper ont was made, 

‘Hho black thon descendod, worked the bark partly free with the axe blade ancl 
insoptod the blade of ono sapling; running this upwards he separated the bark for 
somo distance, and loft the pole to spread open the bark; he then went on to do 
the samo with the other sapling till only the upper rim of the sheet remained fnat, 
‘Tuking hold of the sheot two men now lowored it to the ground, laying it smooth 
side downwards, so that the old outer bark could be cleaned off, and only: the 
brown under bark and fibrous inner layer remained ; the brown inner bark was P 
further removed to u distance of 2 feet (60 em.) from each end, 

‘A fire wos then made and the bark well steamed over the flame, As soon as 
it was pliable it was turned inside out; the sides were then doubled up, seoured with 
ties passed through threo holes in each edge, the cords being made of twisted strands 
of the fibrous inner bark. 

‘Ono end was next reheated, and folded together fan-wise; the folds were 
squeezed together and bitten to make them hold; and a lashing 1 foot (30 om.) in 








‘I, + For refs. soe above. * 9, i, 169. + 41,4, 411, ‘ 
At, i, 408, + ‘This was replaced by the hatéa (digaing stick) when the camp was st hand 
170, + A notched sapling served as » ladder in New South Wales ; 47, p. 98, 
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Tength put on. ‘The other end having been similarly treated, struts were put in to 
hhold the sides apart. ‘These were pointed sticks the exact width of the canoe, 
the points being inserted in the same holes as the ties, Finally plinble branches 
were forced under the ties to serve as ribs and the eanoo was ready.* Its total 
length was about 10 feet (3 m.), 

On the Darling and in the Biverina the red gum was used, and a sheet taken 
off by preference at 4 bend? Possibly this ‘kind was for temporary: use only’ 

‘Near Munro, Victoria,‘ an elliptical sheet: was preferred, which was laid on the 
fire till it doubled up in the shape of a cigar-shaped canoe, 

Among the Bangerang* a rivergum was selected, some 20 feet (6 m.) in citeum= 
ference, Notehes outside the Tine or a stout branch served as a means of ascent, 
‘Whe bark was hammered, if the sap was not up, with the butt of an axe to take it 
off, and a rope was slipped round the sheet to provent it from falling heavily. Tt 
vias then turned upside down on a fire, two or three ribs were inserted and a log: 
placed under the bow to mould it. Inn day or two it was set and ready for tse. 

‘Tho Wathi-Wathi (?) used red-gum bark, with struts at 3-foot intervals, Props 
‘wore placed under the bow and stern and, if necessiry, heavy billets of wood inside 
to shape it, Well pnddled clay was smeared over the inside, and in ten days or 30 
it was reudy for use and would Inst a couple of years! 

‘There is but little information as to the method of constructing sewn bark 
feanoes, save What we learn from Spencer and Gillen 

“ Amongat the contral trihes boats are, very naturally, quite unknown, for the 
simple reason that it is only very tarely indeed that thore is sufficient, water in the 
creeks to render a boat of any service. At the same time it is curious to note the 
striking resemblance in form between some of the pitehis and boats. 

“Tho true indigenous Australian boat has the form represented in PL. X, 
Figs. 2-5, ‘This partionlar one measures 17 feet (4°5m,) in length, slightly more 
than 4 feet (60 cm.) in beam, and has both ends-raised, the bow being higher than the 
stern. There is no attempt to form a keel, ‘The bark is derived from some species 
‘of guin-treo which easily. peels off in long broad strips. ‘The outer rough portion is 
sorapod off, and it is then ready for tise. In the ease of the one drawn there ure 
seven pieces of bark. ‘Two narrow strips form the upper part of the bow on each 
side, and two smaller pioves the upper part of the stern. ‘These are sewn on to 
the threo remaining pieces which form the main part of the boat, One of them 

extends along the whole length of its side from bow to stern, and, save for @ short 
distance at either end, from bulwark to where the keel ought to be. The two 
others form the opposite side of the boat—the near one in the drawing, ‘These 
three strips are firmly sewn together along the bow, stem, and keel, and up one 
side. Along the bulwarks, but not extending quite to either end, runs a thin long 
branch of mangrove wood securely tied on to the bark. For the purpose of 

















* Tt does not seem to have been an invariable 
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preventing the sides from collapsing outwards there are nine “ties of rope passing 
‘across from side to side, arranged as in the figure. This rope is made out of the 
‘inner fibrous part of the bark of varions trees, or out of the leaves of the screw pine 
torn into shreds, Asa general rule it consists, like the greater part of the native 
twine, of two plies only, but every now and again it hus three. Two of these ties 
sorve, as it were, to pinch in the extreme of the bow and stern. To prevent the 
sides from collupsing inwards three stout sticks are arranged at the level of exch 
“tie” rope, as shown in the section, one passing across immediately under the tie 
rope from side to side, the other two slanting across from immediately under the 
horizontal piece to rather more thin half-way down on the opposite side of the 
boat, Extra pivees of bark are laid along the bottom of the boat, partly to afford 
additional strength where the crasspieces press ugainst the side, and partly to 
afford a dey floor under which the small amount of bilge water which percolates 
through the keel line ean olleot. 

“Phe particular one here figured belonged to, and had beon mado by, men of the 
‘Anula tribe, and when we secured it, had just been brought-across from the Pellew 
Tslands aud up to the MacArthur River for fifty miles, ‘Though shelterwd to a 
certain extent by the islands, there is yet m considerable streteh of tho open sea 
between the latter and the mainland, but in a boat of this size six or eight natives 
will cross, some of them paddling, while othurs are baling out any water which 
may leak in or splash over.” 

With their account may be compared the description of a similar type from 
the Gulf! “These sheets of bark, cleaned of the outer, rough covering, are pointed 
‘it each end and bored with holes along the edges for sewing together. One sheet 
forms the bottom, the others the sides and ends. A piece of filling or roll of grass 
is sewn between the edges to strengthen and fill up the seams, The inner bark 
forms the outside of the canoe, Tims of tough bands are round the gunwale ~ 
_. weonl across the centre keeps it from spreading and « piece of wood at each 
‘endl keeps the sides apart.” 

On the Alligntor River (192° 30’) a curious form is found (Fig, 2) with 
sown ends and strengthening pole along the gunwale. The gunwale has « strong 
overhang at bow and stern, the forepost and sternpost are ourved 

‘Ribs-—The desoriptions are as a rule vague, and it is not always easy to. make 
out the exact meaning of the terms. The ribs mentioned above are variously 
denominated. At Western Port, Grant? says he found a canoe “framed with 
timber” As the ends were open it is not easy to see the purpose of this, but 
possibly, as the canoe was broken, the lashings had disappeared. Among the Anula 
uth ribs and struts are used. Sir D, Cooper’ speaks of a “stretcher,” but perhaps 
not in the same sense, for if King’s account of the Port Essington canoes is 
correct, this term seems to have been more corvect than rib, for “in the bottom of 
the canoe short pieces were placed crossways” in order to inorease its strength, an 
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arrangement which differs considerably from the ribs described. “Stretchers ” are 
mentioned as being used at Lake Tyers, but they were probably struts, 

‘Struts-—More frequently crosspieces were inserted, as we have seen above, to 
‘keep the sides apart. Parkinson’ saw them in lat 94° 6', ‘They were also used in 
the Wellington District? at Saltwater Bay? at M, Tsland,' at Rockingham Bay, 
on the Johnstone River,‘ among the Anulay and in the Gulf* Daniel Cooper? 
Henderson,!" and Freycinet" also mention them as being used in New South Wales 
without specifying the locality, 

Ties —These wre apparently less frequent, Freycinet figures a New South 
‘Wales canoe with them, but no other mention seems to be made of them in 
connection with single sheet canoes, Flinders speaks of the Blue Mud Bay canoes 
being spanned in five plies with creeping vine to preserve the shape and 
strongthen the canoe; this apparently refers to ties, Among the Anula nine ties 
of bark or screw pine leaves are used.!* 

Lacing—At Lake Tyers the ends were laced with vegetable fibre? For 
sowing or binding the ends of the body of the canoe together we find in use at 
Lake Tyers'* vegotable fibro, at Port: Juckson'* vines, and in New South Wales! 
(locality not stated) stringy bark ; in lat. 26° bark rope was used,'* at Saltwater Bay" 
wood fibre, at M. Island’ a eane-like ereoper, in Int, 18° 50/ flagellaria tudica™ 
and at Rockinghasn Bay ealamus Australis! 

‘The flagrttaria was used at Port Easington for similar purpose! In New 
South Wales sinow is aaid to have been used" 

Pins—The only wotice of secessory parts in a bark canoe we owe to Grant 
who mentions that there were two or three wooden pins in the bows of the New 
South Wales canoes, probably to carry fish, pigs or spears. 

Gunwate—In some districts a strengthening pole was lashed along the 
sunwale; Sir D, Cooper mentions a rush lacing in New South Wales? Carron found 
the polo at Rockingham Bay, Spencer and Gillen among the Anula,* Flinders at 
Blue Mud Bay,*" King at Port Essington, and Edgo-Partington on the Alligator 
River* 

Caulking —In New South Wales.” and parts of Victorin* mud was used for 
stopping the cracks, At Lake Tyers,¥ Port Denison, and Blue Mud Bay™ the 
caulking was dono with gum. Grass was used for the seams in the Gulf 

Painter and Mooring Pole-—King mentions the use of painter for bark 
canoes at Port Essington® ; in New South Wales during fishing operations the 
‘canoe was fixed to the river bank by a long stick, round which the women (whose 
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province it was to fish with hook wud line) passed one arm to steally the canoe, 
‘A painter and mooring pole were used at the head of the Murray-+ 

Hearth —It was the custom to keep a fire in the canoe, and to boil, or half- 
warm the fish as soon as they were caught. The fire was in the centre of the 
canoe on a hearth of earth, ashes, mud, clay, stone, seaweed or sand, Collins 
mentions that many of the women showed signs about the small of the back of 
having sat too close to the fire* 

Bailer-—The canoes naturally ship a good deal of water, and are in addition 
possibly leaky. We find, therefore, that various appliances are used for bailing. 
‘At Lake Tyers the seoop-shaped pieces of bark (wrail) which served as paddles did 
uty a8 bailers also"; and King* found that the pieces of bark, 5 or 6 inches lomg, 
in use ab Goold-Island (18° 10) also served a double purpose. At Jervis Bay 
(85° 5’) Grant? records the use of a small calabash, with which they threw out the 
water shipped by means of a backward motion of the other hand and without 
turning their heads, when they paddled with their handa, At Saltwater Bay (23°) 
‘and M, Island (20° 48’) and in the Gulf shells were in use for the sume purpose. 

Dimensions and Capneity—The dimensions of the single sheet type are 
‘naturally determined by the possibility of detacting and moulding bark of sulliciont 
ize, and their usual length does ot seem to exceed 12 or 14 fect, though 18 and 
20 feet canoes are recorded, and they may be as small as 5 feet in length, The 
following table shows the variations’ :— 














District, Dimensions. Capacity, 
Victoria ve TO" QIm).. — .. 2men 
hk - 8! (24 m,) Be 





* 10—12' (3im—37 m) 4 
Bangorang vss 18" x 2h x 8 GS m. 
x T6om, x 200m) f° * 
vn 20°(6m.) 5-8 mon, 
- = 6—10 men, 
12/(86m) .. se bullock plough. 


} large vena see boxe, ete, 
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‘Now South Wales 
New South Wales, 











Murray an 
New. South Wales, 15" x 3° x 8” (45m. x 
Murray } 90 cm, x 20 cm. }os TaD 
bia! Sie (86 m) pes bee 
New South Wal 
Dey oh 2, (Gus ferry). 
New South Wales, 
Ways cp het 
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District. ‘Dimensions, Capacity, 
Now South Wales, 
Take Masques = Des 


Wi 

xe anton Day $624 (8m. X76 cn) 2 
Port Denison: a O9'(276m) ee 
Queonsland, Saltwater 

Bay (18° 50")... #8 (24m) Rt tt 
Queensland (18°10) 8'(15m) Die 
Queonsland (172 58’) 6714'S 1m, x45 em.) 1 or 2 men. 
Queensland, ies) 





vour River Spares ET: 


‘The sown lurk typo is, as a rule, larger, but here, too, considerable variation is 
found :— 
Distriot. Dimonsions, Capacity. 
M. Island (20° 48")... 8° x 8Y/ x 20" (24 mx 
1100 st 60 om)... 
36° RK. 44, 12! (60 om, - 





16° 











= = fhe we 4-6 men. 
13° 15'S: 186° E,.. 18y' x 2Y (412m. x 
76 om) } 8m, 
Anula Tribe ve V1 2 (52m, 600m.) G—8 men, 
Port Kauington 20! (6 m,) ne = 
» ry 18'x 2’ (55m, x 600m.) 8 men, 





Adelaide River... 15% 2’ (45 m. x 60 cm.) — 





Propulsion—In shallow water the vanes were sometimes poled. Kyro and 
Sturt record this method on the Murtay,! King at Goold Island and King's River® 
(31° 304, and Brough Smyth in Victoria We havo already seen that the hand 
was god at Jervis Hay, Ax an alternative they made uso of an oval piece of 
bark Moro often two seooy# (irail) or pivces of bark worn used, one in cach 
hand? Other authors mentjou the we of two paddles without saying of what 
tuaterials they were made* Single paddles of wood were nsed at Batomnan’s Bay, 
‘New South Wales, and Dawson figures a piece of wood used (on alternate sides) ax 
a paddle ot Port Stephens, which is in slinpo like a Wormmerah, but too short to. be 
used for such a purpose” Elsewliere in New Sonth Wales the wommerth was 
actually put to this use,and the description of paddle, used on the Lower Murray, 
“which has hooked grains at one end made of kangaroo leg-bones," suggests a 








similar conbination of functions’ 

#10, ii, 913 48, 4, 201, * 28, i, 200, 170, * at, i, 08. #20, 107, 
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On tho Murray! Beveridge and Eyre found the spear, dipped each side 
alternately, in use as a paddle, by which ix perhaps meant the fishgig, 10 to 16 feot 
(49 m,)long, Mitchell found fish-spear paddles in Int, 145° 50’ on the Darling, and 
Sturt mentions that the 10-foot spears found on the Murray between lat, 140° and 
141° wer also used both as poles and paddles.’ Collins records the spear-paddlo 
at Glasshouse Bay.? As a substitute for the spear a long pole is used in Victoria, 
‘at Saltwater Bay and in New South Wales? ‘The Anula have a paddle apparently 
4 to 5 fect (12 to 15 m,) Jong with an oval blade two-fifths of the length; and nt 
M. Island paddles wore found ornamented with red paint. At Rockingham Bay Jukes 
saw long woodlen paddles with diamond-shaped blades like those of Torres Straits, 

Position —In Viotoria the sitting position was adopted for deep water (though 
Howitt states that. the canoe-man stands in rough weather); at Bateman's Bay in 
Now South Wales the attitude was a curiona one; the canoe-man sat on his 
haunches, his right leg under him, and his left Ineo drawn up to his shouldor ; 
the right hand held the wommera-paddle, the left « wooden padille, and the fish 
spear was in front of him. ‘The standing position is mentioned by Mitobell 
(Darling) and by Beveridge and Eyre’ (Murray). Henderson mentions both standing 
and kucoling positions? Dawson xays that at Port Stephen they kneel on « ba 
cushion, Sir D, Cooper’ says thot the paddler was in the stern nnd the fishorsnan 
in the bow, Bot thw mout lengthy acoount is that of Tench*; he aays that tho 
canoe at Hort Juokion was assigned to the women, When one of thor paddled to 
the fishing ground, sho placed her child on hor shoulders; it entwined its logs 
round her neok and hung on by her hair, She thon dropper on her knees in the 
middle of the canoe, sitting on her heels and jamming the knees against the side 
for stodinexs, ‘Thi oross-logyed position seems to have been known on the Murray.* 
Sufity.—At Vort Essington Keppel? reports that the canoes wore easily upsot. 
But Miteholl” regard the single shoot canoes ng very safo, and Eyré" says that they 
wornso steady that a man could elitub it, Tn rough weather they seen to have been 
beached broadside on, if a confosod passage in Brough Smyth! can be relied on, 
In the Gulf they were safo ina moderate sea and the blacks could climb in and out 
of tho water!” ‘Thomyson'* records that the Bateman’s Bay blacks go as far ax 
Tollyate Island, and Brough Smyth® mentions that four men went iw the lange 
founoea between French Island and the mainland, ‘Tench"® also states that the Port 
Jackson natives navigated tha open sea, wo a distance of several miles, but Perou!® 
says they did not leave the neighbourhood of the shore, 

Speal—Tench and Grant are the only authors to allude to the speod. They. 
spouk of it as considerable, 
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Transport of Canoe-—The canon yas in some cases carried on the head.” 

Number-—Mitebell saw a fleet of twenty-four canoes on Take Boga 
{85° 19"); another anthor says that each mate adult owned # canoe; by Governor 
Phillip as many as fifty were seen drawn up on the shore* 





1, Dug-ovr, 


Duy-out types—Che Iug-out canoes of Avatralia are divisible into two main 
classes: (1) tho simplo type found (a) in South Queensland and the north of New 
South Wales; (8) on the Gassoyne Rivor and possibly in the Coburg peniusulat 
anil (o) & Malay type west of the Gull; (2) the type with one or two outriggers, 








‘ot large nize and seagoing capacity, found from Cape York to Palm Island 


(18° 20° and at the mouth of the Hatayin River? 

Trees usei—(w) Ln the Bunya Mountains, aveonding to Leichardt, they made 
Jittle canoes of “the stringy lark tree which they call the Dibil pal.” This 
may possibly be a bark canoe, as the material is, ag we haye seen, commonly used 
from this tree. Tu the Blue Mountains (34°: 150°) the Cuerivong treo (¢ Hibiwua 
Aetornphyltvs) wae usd? and Angas speaks of boats mite out of treo trunk in 
the notth of New South Waten'* 

(}) Gregory! records the une of a aort of sycamore for canoer (? raft) on the 
Gavooyne, and one authority spoaks of a small dug-ont wt Port Rasington, which 
was tiot derived from tho Malays! Kalye-Partington'® figures dug-outs from 
Adelaide River which soom to show forelgn influence, though not negeaswvily Matny. 
‘A dvg-out from Wessol Islands is shown in an off picture at the rooms of the 
Geographical Sooiety (PL XT, Fig. 8), 

(©) King" saw, at Gontiarn Toland, « toak canoe 17 feot (5/2 m.) long hy 2 foot 
(60 cm.) beam, probably obtained from the Malays. Stokes, Curr," and Spencer 
nd Gillen!” roport that dug-outs aro obtained from the Malaya, ‘The latter 
authorities give 20 foct (Gm) by 3 foot (9 cm.) aa the viz, ‘The statement 
(taken from Gregory) of Knight that canoes are nse in North-West: Australia is 
unreliable, 

(2) At Capo York a silk cotton tree (Bumbae) or Avythrina is commonly nsed,'* 
and King" mentions the latter as the material at Weary Bay and Bndeavonr River, 


Jardino® also mentions a cotton tree (Coellogpermum) as being in nse at Cape 
York. 


Construction, flouts anit tooma—At Cape York w tree wos felled and hollowed 
whore it lay and dragged to the beach by mens of Yong climbers used as ropes! 
‘Two stout poles 14 to 20 feot long (438 to 6 am.) were then laid across the gunwalo, 
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6 to 10 fect (1-8 to m,) apart, and lashed there. ‘The ends of these were Inshed 
aud pegyed to two Tong floats of light wood, pointod and slightly turned up at 
theends! One authority says one side was raised by a board lashed on with rattan, 
‘and that the canoes are bartered from the islanders. 

At Cape Direction? the log was well hollowed out and the top sides 
tumbled well home. At both bow and stern was x projecting lodge, seen in the 
British Museum model trom the Cairns district some 259 miles further south, 
Tho booms were Inid one amidships, the other across the stern, projecting 6 or 8 
feet on each side and bending down so us newrly to touch the water, ‘The floats 
were flat bont-shaped pieces of wood about 8 feet long. 

At Wenry Bay® the greatest breadth in the bilge was 15” (87 om.) 
and the sides tumbled home so that the space botwaen the gunwale was 
6” to 84” (15 to 20 cm.), ‘The boom projected 2 feot (60 cm.) on one sido 
only ; on the opposite site the ends. projectil 15° to 20° (37 vo 50 om.) anil form 
platform, 

Av Endeavour Riyer the canoe was 22” (55 om.) in tho bilge and hollowed 
‘out by fito or some blunt tool 

Tn the Caims district tie canoe is nearly vortioal inside, aril, outside 
retains its natural form, the projections overhang at the bow and storn, as shown 
inPLXI, Fig, 1. One outrigger only ia used,as at Weary Bay ; bot in the provont 
case the booms aro double, ‘They pass at the same height through the sides of 
the canoo and aro usually seoured vertically one above tho other by two pos to a 
log float; one of the British Musoum models has five pains, the other four. 
(PL. XII, Fig. 1.) 

Tu tho north of New South Wales the canoe was hollowed by fire.* 

Outriggers —Two outriggers* are found at Cape York, Newoastlo Bay, Bird 
{sland (11° 50’), and Cape Direction (1327). ‘The single outrigger! fs found At Cape 
Flindors (14° 7'), Weary Bay (15° 56/), Cairns (17°) and in tat 17° 124 At 
Palm Islands (18° 50") the description’ speaks of outriggors but it may be 
‘assumed that only one i# meant, 

Platform, war-—Mt Cupe York the centre of the canoe is cooupiod by a 
stage of small sticks, 12 feet in length, Inid across the ganwale, and extending on 
each side bout 3 fect beyoni it; on the outside is a sort of double fence of 
upright sticks, used for storing away weaponsanil other gear.” At Noweastle Bay 
cast of Cape York, the stage was between the points where the outriggers cross. 
Av Cape Direction" the gear fence seoms to have been unknown and spare pacldles, 
dooms, spears, sholls, twine end fishing gear wns stored in the boat, everything 
boing fastened by a bit of line, 

Anchor-—In the bow of the Cape Direction eaioe was a coil of rope, which 
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possibly served as an anchor eable'; at Cape York ib was often mae of lageiaria 
indiea anil a large stone served as anchor. 

Fire—At Noweastle Bay, fire was invariably carried on the platform, and 
King saw it on this projecting end of the Weary Bay canoes? 

Bailer—Sbells were wed us Cape Direction? and melon husks at Cape 
York.* 





Dimensions, eapacity. 
Cape York... vs. 1-20" (46—6 m.) - 
45/ x 3! (190 m, x 9Lem,) — 


Nowenstle Bay 287 x 24° (85 m. x 76 om.) — 

7. ls 50° (152 m) 12—15 men, 
Bird Taland 118 (4955 mw) — 
Cape. Direction 20° (Gm) — 
Cape Flindors and... 194 x 92 (57m, x 55 em.) — 
Endeavour R. 10° QTm) 4 mon, 


Weary Ray... 
1 (Cook) 


2V x 15" (6")(Om. x 97om.)— 
1 (etm) 

Hiigh’s Sunday Island canoe has already been mentioned, 1f we may assume 
that it was a dug-out (and not in three piecos, an he wtates) its dimensions 

x 97 (10 m, x 9 cm.) agroo with those given above, 

Propulvion and stils—Mt Newoastlo Bay « sail of palm leat matting was 
vwsoil, Macyillivray* describes how the latter was sit at Cape York: two polis were 
set up in the bows, and a longor and stouter one laid wergas the gunwale on the 
woathor side, so that it projects outwards and backwards, sorves asa boom, ‘The 
two poles are mpported by ntays and guys and by w forked pole, The sails aro 
anally two in number 4) feot (M4 am.) in width by 12 feot (3:7 m.) in height, 
made of pandanus Teaves, and pogged on each side to small polos. Whot they are 
wot, they xo put up ot end, side by side, and travel long the backstay by moans 
of a cano geummet. A san gonerally sits on the boom when it is blowing fresh, 
Cook® mentions that canoes were poled at Endeavour River or propelled by paddles 
ised with two hands 
‘Speed —The sails being in the bows, the canoes naturally make « good deal of 
;, but, when they are running free, may attain the respectable speed of seven 
Ww cight knots. ‘The paddles uaod at Cape Direction wore diamond-shaped, and 
Jong cnongh to be sed by aman atanding up’ ‘Two paddles and a pole wero 
carried at Weary Bay, and the paddlers sat in the stern, In the Caims District 
and at Bird Island the paddles were bat-shaped implements, in the former case 
omamented with red point at each end of the handle and blade, 


Scaworthiness—The Kowraregas of Cape York stand bold, 
breeze" 
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©. Loo axp Ravr, 

(i) Tho simplest possible form of vessel is ho log, on which the voyager rides 
astride (PL XI, Fig. 6 ), but,even before this, comes the flont-or buoy on which he 
supports himself by testing on it his arms or chest. On the tiotth-west coast, 
handles of rushes were used for this purpose.’ At Patterson Bay the men swam 
with a log across their chests? 

(8) On the Darling (145° 50°) Miteliell say a man Hoating down the stream 
‘on bark.* Near Delambro Island (117° KE.) Greyory' saw logs of wood shaped like 
canoes, not hollow but very buoyant, about 7 feet long by 1 foot thick, propelled 
with the hands only, the legs resting on a little rail of sticks driven in on each 
side; in this respeot it resembles the King’s Sound raft depicted by Kents 

At Rosemary Islands’ (115° E) the only vehicle is a log, lengthened, 
if noconsury, by pivces fitted on by means of pogs, which cross and bend against 
each other, 60 us to form a sort of elnstic interlocking connection, ‘The bow ia 
rudely omamented and attached in the same way but less closely, In 
using it, the navigator sits astride aud paddles with his hands, keeping his foot 
on the oud. (PL XT, Fig. 6.) 

(©) The raft proper is found on the Gulf of Carpentaria,’ Lake Alexandrinn* 
and tho Lowor Murray.” 

Plindors ntatos that at Melville Island (131° B.) they have rafts only, but this, 
too, soon highly improbable? Ab Patterson Bay (1319) Stokes saw a raft 
formed of sinall bunulles of wood lashed togethior (of PL, XA, Fig, 3), on whieh wero 
two women and several childrwn."' At Allen's Island (17° 5 x 1807 26° EK)! 
Flinders saw rafts of straight mangroye branches, very much dried, and Jashedt 
togethor in two places with the larger ends one way, 90 ax to form a broad part, 
and the smaller ends ran toa point, and towards the othor end was a bundlo of 
gris on which the navigator sat, — King”? desoribes and figures « similar 
construction from Hanover Bay (124° 47'), consisting of five mangrove stems lashed 
to w fine of sunaller wood (Pl. XI, Fig, 7); it was buoyant enough to carry two 
natives with their spears and baskets, Not unlike this is the raft, described by 
Kent, from the Kimberley district" (128° H.). Its triangular and formed of polos 
of the Cyprus pine (1 Frenella robusta) fastened together with wooden pegs and 
supplemented Ly a few vertical sticks at the wider end, between whieh arv 
impaled the fish (PL. XI, Figs, 1, 2). At Roo’s group! in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, Stokes saw u mft of nine small poles (V1. XI, Fig. 6), 10 feet by 4 feet 
(8m. x 12 m.); it was pegged together, and the greatest cliameter of the largest 
pole was 3 inches. ‘The whole raft could be carried by one man with ease, 

‘At the mouth of the Gascoyne River (25° S, 114° I.) a raft was discovered in a 
mass of driftwood by Lieut, Austin! in 1851. It was light log, 11 feot (3 mi.) 
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Tong and 10 inches (25 cm.) in diameter. At one emd it wae curved to an angle of 
160° and pegs were driven in on each sido of this end, on which were two layers 
of small twigs bound up with bark, forming a basket like a dish, about half the 
Jength of the raft, 

A portion of a similar one, 6 fect (18 m.) long, was found by Phillips on 
Babbage Island at the mouth of the Gascoyne in 1855, There is thus every 
probability that they had come down the river: 

At Bathurst Island (131° E,) the raft was the sane as ab Roe’s group save that 
suunll pigces were inserted between each pole #0 a4 to make the flooring almost 
‘smooth.! In the fange end six pegs formed a kind of basket: in which were means of 
procuring fire, ete, East of this, neur the sue island, Stokes saw a thee-stemmed 
anaugrove trunk? 18 feet by d fect (53 m, x13 m), in. use as a raft; the roots 
formed a sort of yunwale at the bows, anil an elbow in the trunk served the same 
purpose at the stern; a plitform of small poles covered with dry grass formed the 
tloor, On the Glenelg? and sometimes at Roebuck Bay, three or fom mangrove 
sticks 6 or 7 feet loug (18 m.—21 1,), are peuged together with pine! ‘The ends 
of all the sticks ure carefully sharpened, as in. King’s illustration, and only poles 
of 4 suitable curvature seem to be selected. About the middle, a pine pin, 
projecting 6 or 7 inches on either side, formed a support. 

Rafts are recorded from 17° 12'x 146° hy Brierley. On Take Alexandrina the 
raft was of reeds and was used for voyages of aniles by eight or teu women; on the 
Lake Murray timber and reeds wore used together’ 

Propulsion —At Vatterson Bay the raft yeas pushed by swimmers? on the 
Fitawy a spear was used? ‘The frontispicce of King’s second volume shows the 
same method; Martin’ saw this method on the Glenelg, Kent in King's Sound, 
although his photograph shows « paddle ;* in the latter distriet « double-bladed 
piulile was sometimes used.” On Sweers Island (139° 407 I.) a mangrove paddle 
is used." On Lake Alexandrina a pole 20 feet (6 m,) long wus usedl!® 





TL. Coxciusioxs. 


If we exclude the raft as a contrivance likely to be discovered by any savage 
tribe in the neighbourhood of water, provided. timber wens nob altogether alwent, 
We ate will confronted with the problems of the indigenous or foreign otigin of the 
two types of bark canoes, and the two types of dug-outs. ‘The question of the 
extent of the areas at different dates is naturally important, but cannot be dealt 
With owing lo lack of misterial, 

Dr. Howitt! holds that the Australians, like the Tasmanians, reached their 
country by land. ‘This is in itself by:no means improbable, but peshups the argument 
fro canoes is lose weighty tha it appears.at firstsight. It is true that «lange 
‘ea in Auatralia is without means of navigation; aud Dr. Howitt lays stress on the 
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faot that no instanos has over been recorder of a people losing the art of navigation. 
But we have no history of uncivilised peoples antonched by civilisation, and the 
art of navigation among civilised peoples is vastly different from the art of naviga- 
tion among the Australians, ‘There does not appear to be any good reason why the 
Arunta, to take a concrete example, should not: have lost the art of navigation if 
they passed from the north coast southwards, ‘They certainly have no cauoes and 
are probably seldom in need of one, If the Arunta were, by force of economic 
conditions or hostile pressure, forced westwards and southwards till they reached 
the sea, it is improbable that, whatever their ancestors may have done, they would 
be in « position to manufacture a canoe; they might not even retain a tmdition of 
the existence of means of navigation, and woold thus lave to invent tho raft or 
canoe for themselves. 

It is no improbable theory that the west and south-west of Australin wore 
peopled by « continental and not a coust route. Tt is tme that the ciroumoision 
‘and mica operation areas do not extend right up to the west coast, but there is 
nothing to show that the const tribes were not an offshoot of the tribes of the 
Eastern ave, split off from them, possibly, by an irruption of Uke central group, 
Ti thew is a mixture of rapes in Australia, it would be in the nature of things that 
some of the first inhabitants should be driven to the coast, If this did in fot 
happen, there is no reasou to suppose that a tribe, emigrating from a comparatively 
waterless ceutral area, would carry with it the knowledge of canoes, even if their 
ancestors had reached the continent originally by water and not by Jand, ‘The 
ignorance of means of navigation therefore is hardly conclusive. 

Dr. Howitt argues that the Tasmanians ean never have teached Tasmania by 
water, much less Australia, their back rafts being unequal to a sea voyage. Now 
itis true that the authorities cited in Ling Roth's Tasmanians agreo that the 
natives as a rule mndertock their voyages only in ealn weather; but no statements 
as to the scaworthiness of their bark canoes are available. Tt by no means 
follows that: because they appear rude they are not rough weather erafts. In this 
connection it may be of interest to recall the close resemblance in form between 
the canoes of the Seri Indions and those of the ‘Tusmaninns, ‘The formor are, it 
is tie, of cane, and therefore more buoyant perhaps, us well as longer ; but 
the usual ueans of propulsion are the hands, shells, or the harpoon shaft! Lf the 
‘Seri with their cane canoes can navigate the stormy strait of El Lutiernillo with 
its continual tide-rip, it does not seem ont of the question that the Tasmanians 
should have reached Australia by the sea and not by land. ‘The bark canoes of the 
Australians do not seem to our eyes particularly safe craft, but they navigate 
thew for miles ; and the Anula canoe is reported to be safe ina moderate sea. 

It is noteworthy in connection with the Tasmanian canoes that there appear 
to be in use, at two different points in Australia, canoes of a type closely 
resembling those of the Tasmanians, It is of course possible to maintain that 
‘they are independent developments, due to similarity of local conditions, It does 

+ 88, xvii, #, 215*-220%, 
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appear at all impossible that the partial identity of the Tasmanian 
and Australian canoes is due to the fact that they were evolved and spread over 
this Jange area before the Tasmanians passed into Tasmania, It may indeed be 
‘angued that canoes are known only in the south of Tasmania and that this points 
to their being known previously to the separation of this island, But clearly if 
the knowledge of the craft had spread over all the undivided continent, it would 
not have taken long to pass round the shores of Tasmania, 

Passing now to the ordinary whole-sheet bark canoe, it seems on the whole 
probable that it isan Australian invention, ‘There iso trace in New Guinea of 
any such form, 

‘The problem of the sewn bark canoe is more difficult, On the one hand, it 
is a widely distributed type, and its possession by the Fuegians is evidence that no 

high caltwe is needed before it ia evolved. Again it is a very natural 
lopment from the whole-ahect bark eanoe with sewn ends; for nothing would 
bo more probable than that accident or conscious attempt at improvement should 
evolve from this type the “multiple” sewn bark eanoe (in two, three, or more 
pieces). We find in fact the beginnings of the change in Victoria in the big eauoos. 
On the other hand, the proximity of other nreas in which the sewn bark or wood canoe 
is found sugyests that it may after all have- been an imported idea; and this 
view is borne out by its limitation to the norther portion of the continent. 

When we tum from the bark eanoe to the dug-ont, we find the problem 
complicated by the question of whether, as some anthorities affirm, an aboriginal 
(ype was in uso in the north ut Port Fasington before the Mulays began to trade 
eanoes to the natives. If a suullor Australian typo was really iu existence, this 
fact, combined with the presence of the dug-out outside the area of the outrigger 
in the middle of the last century at two remote points on the east, might suguest 
that the dug-ont came vid Torres Straits, preceding the outrigger, which has 
tmdoubtedly reached the continent by this route. It is unfortunate that Bennett, 
‘upon whore personal evidence entire reliance cau be placed, gives us no more details 
of the dug-out of the Blog Mountains, or Angas of this type further north ; their 
occurrence in this area ut all is of course « curious phenomenon; for it does nob 
appear from either of the two authorities that these canoes were in use on the 
coast. Again, the absenoe of detail sugzests that both authorities may be relying 
ou hearsay evidence, and that their description really applies to an outrigged 
canoe ; but against this must be set the complete absence of evidence thit the 
outrigger was ever in use so far south. 

There is, however, but little ground for supposing that the dug-ont of the 
Blue Mountains is not of native Australian origin, ‘The extremely limited area 
from which it has buen reported suggosts indeed that it has been ousted by a 
superior or more convenient type. If this were so ite former extension vas 
clearly northwards and not southwards, for in spite of the ease with which it ix 
‘manufactured, iis hardly probable that the whole-sheet eanoe would displace the 


Alog-out. On the other hand, the sewn batk canoe may well have done so; and 
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wwe have found this type, at various points on the const in the area between the 
Blue Mountains and the most southerly point of the outrigger, in the middle of the 
fast contury. At the same time it must not be overlooked that the whole-sheet 
‘bark canoe also ceours in this ares, in fuck right up to the boundary of the 
outrigger. But in dealing with these questions we mist not overlook: the question 
fof fonotion; it may well be that the bark canoe has survived, as indeed is 
indicated by the capacity of the whole-sheot canoes, for use by one or two persons, 
whereas the sewn burk type, and still more the outriggor, demands for its 
prvpullsion the elforts of a larger number. 

In the absence of expert evidence it is difficult to say what are the relative 
figures of merit of sewn bark, dug-out and outrigger, including in the figure, of 
course, marks for ease of construction and durability, 1f, however, the simple dug- 
‘out occupies the last place, it is a possible theory that it formerly had a wider 
extension, and was ousted by the sewn-bark type. But if the sewn-bark ousted 
the dug.out, « fortivri should it not haye ousted the whole-shovt bark canoe, which 
thas not done! On the whole, therefore, the dug-out of the south-eastern urea 
seoms to be a local phenomenon, 

‘The problem of the outrigger is comparatively a simple one, The double 
outrigger is reported as far south os Int, 1°; 60 miles further south we find 
the single outrigger. We aay therefore fairly assume that the boundary ut the 
date in question Iay between these two points. Not only is the outrigger not 
reported in the middle of tie last contury from any point outside the peninsula, 
but it is expressly stated to be a poor copy of the craft of Torres Straits 
Everything therefore points to the Papuan origin of this form of canoe, 

‘The singlo outrigger which obviously preceded the double form, extends as far 
as 18° 18" S, on the enst coast, thus overlapping the ares of the bark canoe. By 
simple inspection we arrive ut « Papuan origin for the outrigger. 

‘A poit of auch interest in connection with this question I am compelled 
to pass over for lack of information, though it might throw light on one question, 
if not on more. This is the method in which the oat is attached to the boom. 
‘That the method shown in the Cairus canoe differs from that at present in. use in 
‘Torres Straits dovs not, of course, disprove the Papuan origin of the outrigger, 
‘The Torres Straits method may well be a later improvement. I hope to undertake 
‘at some future time a comparison of the mathods used in Australia, New Guinea, 
‘Melanesia and Polynesia, 








Navgs oF Ausmiatias CANOES, 

‘The following list, based on the vocabularies in Curr’s Australian Race is 
roughly sorted according to whether (1) only European boats are found ; or (2) no 
boats are found at all; and (3) agcording to the kind of nstive boat in use in the 
locality, Tt may be noted that there is no direct information as to the use of the 
canoes in many of the inland areas included in Table LV, the Riverina, of course, 
2 numbers are those assigned by Curr— 
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‘Tante L—Names ov Evnoreay (1) Boats, West Ano Cenrie 











Phace ox Taine, Nate. 
10, Nichol Bay... ... - yowarda, 
15, Champion Bay Keewardia, 
24, Geographic Bay . Iibera, 
48.) Cooper's Creek exe who Bich. 
50, (iar Butloo) 5. ngumuo 
88!) Lower Balloo. vue Born, 
55) Dieri % irra. 
63) Gawler Range ‘yoote. 
Moitnt Remarkable ee onan, 
Yorke's Peninsula... ay jitkon, 
68, Adelaide, ease “Fob (bark) yoo (yom bark at 
Cooktown). 
607 NW. Corner of Now South : 
Wiles pulltaroo, 
90," Burketown (17° 30'S,, sie" haemern, 
92, Mouth of Norman nye. 


98, Midde a 
99. Cloncurry : 
15632 Barcoo 




















rubiks 
awingkore, 
wognra, 


Bh, a) ann oombntuny. 
a ees sweeter, tangin, oorwn. 
‘Tonue 1.—Naons oy Bank on Dug-our Caxors, Nownt Coasn, 
Piac om Tame, Name, 
1. Port Darwin... noon, 
2 Woolna (Adoluide River), -maltigie moerly. 
or Limba Keradja (Port Ea- 
sington) see nee lippestippee, 
8, Calla (Rattles Bay)... sy oboe 


‘Tante TIL—Nawes oF Ouran Caxons, Novi Quetexstaxn, 


7. Gudong (C. York). 
108, P. Chatlotie’s Bay 
109. Eadeavour River 
110, Weary Bay... 
116. Head of Walsh... 











Halge-Pavtinglon® gives pateiie as the name fa hi Calvin dite. 
Vhillips' gives wangga and marrakan for Cooktown, 


"No beats ate used in thin Tocabity, wo fare known, 
+ No native canoes are used in these localities 
* MB. note, * 84, axvii, 
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Roth! gives the following words for the canoe aud its parts in the Koko Vini- 














Wang-ye oo OHO. 

Darna so outrigger (f tloat), 

Bantehaw . body. 

Wakkar +. bow. 

Gorumon stern. 

Kanna-kanne . crosspivoes, 

Tadd... boom, 

Yirinbor +. + two washboards Tocked on gimnwale, 
Bila see ae?) nena, paddles 

Tania TV.—Nawes or Bank Caxoxs, Riveniya. 

Puace oir Tune, Nase 
Bourke, Darling River... ... badedeil (Wlkata=burk), 
Filty miles lower au. ane billyunga, 

‘Tintinaligi, Darling River... hutherop ro (tha = bus). 
Weinterign puters (palta= bark), 
Menindie —... et 
Marowera, Murray River 1», bankoome, 

Pytn Roach maralti, 
Wellington manna. 
NW, bond of ” 
Ned's Comer i mounga 7 
Kemeuloh ese ke 
Vittlia ... yongni, kokwunk. 
Sco below, Now, 204, 2088, ote 
East Coast, QuaxNSLAND, 
Hinchinbrook Island 
Herbert River 
Halifax Bay 
Cleveland Bay 
}. Mount Elliot 
‘Mouth of Burdekin 
Cape River 
‘Mount Black 
Take Burdekin 

eet 

Port Denison 





Belyanddo River 
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7 
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F 
7 
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Pace on Truk NAME. 
8, Aminungo oa winda, 
Port Mackay, Broad Sonn § 
Rockhampton nile 
Lake Dawson, ete. tepuiloo. 
Bareoo, see Table I, 
i; Nogoa River... ons weanda, 
Comet River Kooga (=bark). 
Brown River ” 
Davsou River boonde, 
Pe srinton (=ark), 
Burnett River yoondu (=bark), 
161, Boyne River Kooy. 
16, Ballle Crook runiale, 
14, 


Moroton Bridyo (Ni: alde) 2. Rudo bark). 
Maryborough... + Kolave, 

























Near Brisbane. Aunitar (=butk), 
Fraser's Island... hoolove, 
165. Upper Burnett Aundoot, 
166, Kabi ombar (of, 164). 
167. Upper Brisbane Koondoo (==Wutk). 
168, Turribul ” 
169, Condamine undung (Manlo=bark). 
170,171. Stradbroke Island Koondoot (koonjool = bark) 
172, Borang Oreck, et > 
170, Moreton Island oobi, 
WaALis, 
475, Balonne River... boonlurra, 
176. Bigambul “, pillee (= bark) welbow, 
ATT, Mangalella Crvek Kooke. 
178 Richmond River... 
Ballina, oto. 
180, Queenbulla 
181 Namoi 
Namoi ... 
182, Calgon... 
183. Wailonn ’ ; 
184. Clarence River vey bakool, wolloo, 
185. Lake Macleay ie tos OR 
187, Manning River se sae Rooyauk (Kooruk= bark). 
188. Hunter River vee Guba, 
189. Hawkesbury River mooia 
100, Warten, New South Wales... smurrin (=bark); warpin. 
warrang (doorong=bark), 
Barbaret yas aeeese hog, 
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Prack on TAME, Nave 
Bogan River cad ure, 
Deniliquin hoonadlar 
191. Port Jackson nowey. 
192. Botany Bay ‘yorner. 
193, Shoalhaven tangents 
194. Jervis Bay kurridj, 
196. Queanbeyan murcing. 
197, Moneroo se se mainutl. 
Vicrouta, 
199, Swan Hill unkooi. 
201, Piangil ... yungobin 
202. Bumbang, Murray River... longot. 
204. Totiarra ... bees yori 
205. Mount Ganbier ... wola, bem, woogie. 
207A. Take Hindmarsh _yoongooip. 
Q07e. Upper Glenelg... torong (=bark). 
207m, Glenelg + ‘ugnanad: (= bark). 
>} 207% Woodford see toouewn, 
2070, Hamilton i cee ongato, 
2071, Mount Rowse, sax onecnyaoo, 
2071, Take Condah soy tholong. 
2073, Hopkins River... forong (=bark), 
2080, Moulmein anenguiteh, 
208 Lake Boga 5 ‘yungoot. 
2087, Moornbool ong Korong, ynont, 
209A. Ngoorniatuin, ete. kovom. 
210, Gippeland _ ne, YuPO. 
211, Omeo ‘workang (worogang= bark). 
213, Upper Murray mouth, 
214, Bangorany, ote. ax adtthee, matte, 
214p, Viilisma coos sex onto, 
Yn a MS, vocabulary at the Anthropological Institute boot is translated 
thus — 
Twochox Marsh. ese ase yonwoulat wok, 
Melbourne ese tee gory. 
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Description of Figures in Test, 
Pig. 1. Bark eanioe, with mud in end from Brough Siuyt 
Fig. 2 Bark canoe in Pitt Rivers Musoun Oxford. 
Fig Map showing distribution of canoes and rafts, 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO EGYPTIAN ANTHROPOMETRY, IL—THE COM- 
PARATIVE ANTHROPOMETRY OF THE MOST ANCIENT AND 
MODERN INHABITANTS, 


‘By Cuantes 8, Mens, 


A, Compantson ov Measunmuarrs AND INDICES. 
1, Provious Work, 


Ty 1902, an attempt was made to investigate this problem for Rgypt by the 
biometric workers under Professor Karl Pearson at University College, London," 
But, as Tahal! show, the only material of which they could at that time make use 
was not fitted for the purpose, The data whioh T have since been able to collect: 
throw a somowhat different and, T hope, a more trustworthy light on the anbject. 

Miss Foweett and her collaborators hind at their disposal Mx, Randall Mactver's 
moasuroments of about 100 skulls from Abydos, and their own more elaborate 
measuremonts of parts of some 400 skeletons belonging to a aimilar period, excavated 
hy Profesor Potrie at Nalgada, ‘The date of this so-called * prehistoric” material 
may be approximately fixed at 6000 2,0, Tt was compared (a) with a collection of 
about eighty moder skulls from Cairo, and (8) with a collection of about 240 
‘Thoban skulls dating from a period nearly midway betwoen the" prehistorie™ and 
the presont time, The measurements of these collestions had been published in 
tho German catalogue, issued as an offprint of the Arehin fiir Anthropolagie 

Comparing the measurements and indices of the ubove groups of akulla from 
Nalkad, Thebes, andl Cairo, the writers of the Biometrita memoir were impressed 
with the striking likenesses between these three groups” (p. 482). “But” they 
adiled, “ wo ate still foreod to the conclusion that in certain characters « progressive 
evolution hos taken place, for these characters are substantially changed... 
‘The most noteworthy of these changing characters arv the decreasing (skull] longth 
(L), the incrousing [skull] breadth (B), the increasing frontal breadth (B’), the 
increasing iwiricular height (OH), and the increasing total ficial height (GH) for 
the males” (pp.-432-433), To these they also add the diminishing cranial eapacity 
oy 

‘The following table gives the measurements which are under disotssion:— 

+ A second study of the variation and correlation of the human skull, with special referunce 


to the Nagndn: Craniny* hy Ciesly D, nwoett, BSc, nusiated by Alice Lee, D.Se, aud others. 
Biometrika, 1902.1, pp. 408-407. begs s| 
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Sorte, a |) 8 fale on | 





Nakada (“probistorie’) | 18893 | 1M87 | 9100 | 11609 | 11202 13510 
Theber Sanciont") —..., 1804 | 19603) BSB | eM | rae. 138703 
Cxiro (“modern”). TLL | anes | 9408 | NEO | MaBTe Taser 





Now, closor examination raisea gravo doubts as to the reality of these wo-callod 
“changing characters.” Indeed one of them we ean clearly raject at once, Tn 
anricalur height (OH) the modern and “prohistorio" series differ only by half 
millimetre, an amount far too small to have any significance. As roganls two of 
the charmoters, skull-broadth (B) and total faoial height (GH), T have not been ablo 
to make absolutely cortain of the modern material which is hers chosen for com- 
parison, In Table Via) of the Biometrika memoir, for example, the mean skull 
breadth of the modern Cairene series is given as 13676, in Table LX as 13651, 
Tho number of skully in the sories ie stated to be fifty-nino. T have obtained the 
Drowdth moasurements of forty-seven modern Cairone male skulls from tho Leipalis 
solloction; I notice ulso a fow others in the Munich eollection, which may have 
gone to make up the fifty-nino, Tho atansdand dovintion! of this serios of forty-seven 
in skull-breadth is 607. Lf wo nssnmo that it is about the same for the Jargor 
sorlos of fifty-nine, thon the probable error of tho difference of the Nakada ond 
Cairono sories in moan broadth i -£0:71, which fs little tows thaw Wolf of the found 
difference (186'51—19487)=1/64. If the same supposition holds with the total 
facial height, the ditforences in enol ease are nob largs enough Lo be with cortainty 
significant. We havo, moreoyer, to remeimbor that the rmonwuretmente in the two 
‘series wore made in the one case by Gorman and in the other by British observers, 
and that a resulting avorage difference of w millimetre is by no mean unlikely. 

‘Turning now to the minimum frontal breadth (1¥), wo deal with w moasnre- 
went which is not easily taken with prooiaion, Errors due to the porsonal equation 
fof the obsorver aru specially likely to arise, ‘The same Kind of error is notoriously: 
ill more provalent in the determination of skull capacity, As Dr, Leo and 
Professor Pourson have themsolves elsewhere niotod, “two different experimenters 





1 The standard doviation, v, ix un index which ganges the average individual variation of the 
members of n geriea from the mean, A, of that xeriv. If m be the number of syembers and if Ze be 


‘he sur of the indivitual differences from the mean, # = 2°, ‘The cowflcieat uf varibiliy, 


Gin 





hundred times the ratio of the standard deviation to the mean, = ioe. ‘The probable error 


of the avram is 06745 -F-, that ofthe standard deviation is £ 06745 7, and that of the 


coefficient of variability is 06740 fe approximately. ‘Tho probable error of the difference 





of two means is the square root of the Aum of squares of the probable errors of the means. 
‘Vou XXXV. @ 





may give a mean skull-eapacity fora series which differs by 15 to 40 cub. centima." 


We can therefore draw no conclusion when two series measured by different 


observers differ by (1881—1356=) 25 oud. centims, 

‘The difference in skull length between the Nakada and the Cairene series, a 
difference of 602 mm, is the one measurement which certainly looks significant. 
But 1 find that the standard deviation of the Cairene skulls from their mean skull- 
Tength reaches the high figure of 8:02,* while that of the Nakada series is 5°75. In 
other words, the series of “ prehistoric” skulls is being compared with a most 
hotecogencous modem series from a crowded city, for the purposes of determining 
what changes the Feyptian population lias undergone. This procedure is obviously 
inndinissible, It would be as fiir to compare the people of an ancient Scottish 








+4 
] 


town with the mixed population of modern London, in order to discover the ~~ 


significant changes brought about by evolution or racial admixture during the past 
few thousand years ! 

In the Biometrika momoir, it will be noted that the Caitene skulls are stated 
to he “almost certainly Coptic.” No evidence is offered for this statement, and T 
can find none. At all events, one does not need great familiarity with /illahin 
gtave-robbers to be sceptical. 

A comparison of the Nakada with the ‘Theban series is open to a similar 
objection, for the mixed population of ancient Thebes—with its cironmference of 
twelve miles aud its hundred gates—must be altogether incomparable with the 
inhabitants of a small prehistoric town like Nakada. 


2. The Present Material, 

Unfortunately, no more svitable material for this biologically interesting 
comparison existed than the above, until an opportunity was given me during the 
Years 1901-2 to obtain anthropometric data from the troops of the Egyptian army. 
Ty roonding the birthplace of the parents of each soldier, I was able to group and 
subsequently to study tho measurements of the soldiers aevording {o their 
provenance, 

Taw thus able to furnish data obtained from the people dwelling in tho eott- 
Viguous provinces of Kena and Ginga, and to compare thetn with the Nakada statisties 
Which have heen so carefully elaborated by Professor Pearson's school of workers. 

‘The /elahin conscripts of Kena and Girga whom T measured came for the most 
park froth small riverside villages, the most northern and southern of whieh lie 
‘about 250 miles apart and equi-distant from the Nakada site. Tn other words, these 
modern people live under similar conditions and a (he 4a 
the Nite os slid their Nukada ancestors about 6000 0, 

! PAIL Trane. Roy, Soe, 1901, vol. exevi, p. 293. 


{Tu a series compost of Australian, Guanche, Eskimo, and Chinese skulle ax 
Heterogenous ax can be imagined, the standard deviation in hel teugth amounts te haat 
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‘The following table 
taken in the  prebistori 





‘ows the cephalic index and the hesd-measurements, 
‘series on the skull, and in the modern series on the 














Tiving head :-— 

| Head-tongth, Head-breadth. | Cephalic Tndex: 
Series. } T 
No | Moan, No. Mean, No. Mean. 
i | 

Nakada (“prehistoric”)... W613 130, 13487 130 Rw 
Kena (“modern”)... yor | os | taser | oa | 7am 
Gigs, wros | 83 | tacss | as | zea 
Kena and Girga (“modern”) 13 138 14416 136 mwa 











‘Tho difference between these measurements of “prehistoric” and modern 
People mast be almost wholly due to the disturbing influence of the thickness of 
the scalp. For tho results of Welcker's investigations upon thirteen male subjects 
show that the average thickness of the sealp at the iniddle of the forehead is 
43 mm.,and that at the buck of the head it is 68mm. As, however, the hair of 
by far the greater number of my Rzyptian subjects hnd been closely cropped, it will 
be a fair procedure to subtract 10 mm, from the heal-length and 10% mm. from the 
head-treadth, We may also deduct a proportionate figure, 1°6, from the cephalic 
index, ‘The figures then become:— 








Serion. | No, | Head-tength, Eeoee io Index, 
Noakadla (“prehistoric”) Al 130 | 18018 13a 20 
Rena and Girga (modern | rao | tates 133-66 7208 








Whence Foonctute that there is no essential difference Between the head dimensions 
Of the “ prehistoric" ani those of the modern poitation of thin region of Upper Egypt. 
Bnt this procedure of reducing measurements of the living in order to make 
them comparable with those of the dried skeleton is obviously attended with 
danger. Before we can legitimately pursue further conclusions in this subject, we 
must await. collection of modern skulls from Nakada or some neighbouring region. 


| Schiller’n Schidtet und Todtenmaate, Braunschweig, 1888, quoted by Lee and Pearson (loe. 
it, p, 251). 

* The auricular heighta meanured on the skull and on the living bead, differ by a hitherto 
unobwerved and undetermined amount, which ust mainly depend on the preesure exerted on 
the living subject. 

a2 
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B. Compantson or VARIABILITY. 

‘An interesting. study is yot open to us, namely, a comparison’ of the 
Homogeneity of the modem with that of the ancient population of the samo 
district. The question arises, Are there wider deviations from the average 
measurements among the modern than among the ancient inhabitants? Ox, has 
the homogeneity, so fur as itis determinable by variability, remained constant ix 
spite of conjectural evolutionary changes and the later almixture of invading 
pooples? The replies to this inquiry are embodied in the following table, wick 
gives the standard deviations (¢) and the coefficients of variability (C), each 
with its probable error! for cortain heal-measurements, If we can goneraliso 
from these measurements, i i evident that the homogeneity of the Egyptians of this — 
district is the same to-day as it was seven thousind years ago, 


esha pombe glade NaS a 








‘Head-length, ‘Head-breadth, 
Serie, - 
No! ow a Re) ie G 
t = 
Nakadi 139 97s t02% | su7 +013 | 190) aooto19 | sz0t 01a 


Kena and Ginga | 130 | Seat024 ) S00to019 | 190) 4m to18 | 299t018 
eee SS eee 


a 








Cephalic Tndex. Avricular Height, 
Serios. = - _ 
No. a | No. « @ 
Nokada 190 | esoto1g  s83to16 | 1H] so LOIS | ate tO 


Kona snilGirgs | 198 | 04 2 012 | stotor7 | ot] artes | sorta 














Horizontal Cirenmference. Upper Facial Indes. 
Series - 
No. ® os No. * a 
| = 
Nekada nis | 100 +07 | eaiton | 7 a2+025 | os 035 

















Kou andt Gir | oF 1208 toes | gaptox jim a14toin | oss £087 





‘The head-measurements that T have chosen seem to me those which are 
loast open to objection in # comparison of the dimensions of the living head and 
* See note on page 8k for an explanation of these constants, 
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tho ekull, ‘The nasal index, for example, would be quite inadmissible. [ts 
absolute value is about half again as great upon the Tiving as upon the dead: on 
the “ prehistoric” skulls it averages 51:08, among the Kena and Girga folk 7322. 
‘There is hence a marked disagreement in standard deviations (418 and 7:68 
respectively), which, however, is largely corrected in the coefficients of variability, 
818 and 9:82. If, however, we beatin mind how much more variable must be the 
Jwreadth of the cartilaginous nostrils than the width of the bony nasal aperture, 
we shall still hesitate to make a comparison in variability between the nasal 
breadth-measurements or nasal indices derived from the living body and those 
dorived from the skull. Measurements upon the long* bones are equally 
inadmissible for comparison, first, because they are taken only with approximate 
accuracy on the living; secondly, because the modern conscripts are especially 
chosen for their physique, 

‘An objection may here be met that in the Nukada series we are dealing with 
‘a mixed male population of children, youths and men, while the Kena and Girga 
troops ure a body of adults specially selected owing to their stature and chest- 
measurements, and consequently yielding @ very erroneous conception of the 
variability of the eitiré male population at the present day. T shall be able to 
show that this objection has in reality no weight. 

In the first place, there is handly reason to suppose that a significant 
correlation exists between stature und the above head-measurements, less still 
between stature and cephalic and facial indices. Further, we have no: historical 
evitlence of the absorption of « specially tall or short race into Exypt, distinguished 
hy other physical characteristics from the previous inhabitants, Nor, so far as T 
know, have we evidenoe that the tall individuals of a district are Jess variable in 
head and face indices than the genetal population. 

Scoondly, a vast number of the Egyptian soldiers are young adalts ranging in 
age from eighteen to twenty-five, while in the Nakada series the male average is 
not disturbed by a single child’s skull below the age of fifteen. 

Tn the third place, {have expressly calculated the averages of several Iead~ 
measurements from thirty-five of the tallest of the Nakada individuals, who may 
thus be reasonably considered comparable with the selected conscripts of the 
modern Egyptian army. And I find that neither in average dimensions nov in 
the variability of those dimensions are they perceptibly different from the general 
male Nakada population. 

©. Companisos or Fuxquexcy-Distninvtioss. 

‘The following diagrams show the distribution of the yarious measurements of 
head-length, head-breadth, auricular height, cephalic index, upper facial height 
‘and nasal height: 





‘This procedure ix fortunately possible, thanks to Dr, Warren's excellent monograph on 
the Nakada okelotona (PAit, Thos. Roy. Soc, 808, vol. cluxxix, pps 135-£27), which enables the 
‘anthropologist to select the crania which have a correspondingly grest tibial length, 
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Mia. 6. NANAK kin. 


As taal, the horizontal tine or abscissa represents tho measurement, the 
Yertical line or ordinate represonts the frequency, Each diagram, will be soeu to 
contain two distributions. ‘The strong line refers to my own measuremonts‘of the 
moder Kena und Ginga poople, the dotted line to Mise Fawoctt's imeastirementa 
of the " pruhistorio" Nakada poople. Whore, in onlor to save epqoe, the abscissa 
in macked by two rows of figures, the upper refers to tho modern, the lower to the 
" prehistoric" weries, 

In comparing the two distribution-ourves in each of these diagrams, allowance 
wnat Le made for the differences in measurement upon the living and upon the 
skull, which hayo been already referred to on page 83 of this paper. A difference 
of 10 tts, in tho heud-length, of 10:5 mm. in the head-breadth, and of 1-6 units 
‘nn the cephisli¢ index wns there preraised. Probably the difference to by allowed 
‘or iu the upper facial and in the nasal height, ak meastred on the living and on the 


skull, does not exceed a millimetre. ‘The Wetormination of the upper facial height, 
however, on the skull is often inaccurate owing to 
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‘Having made these allowances, we arv in a position to note that there is no 
‘very striking dissimilarity in the distribution-ourves of the measurements of 
* prehistoric” and of the modern series. On the whole, the curves show similar 
scatter and similar meaus: they differ chiefly in the position of subsidiary apices, 
Now, the whole purport of Miss Faweott's puper is to prove that by far the 
najority of the many-peakod curves which beset the anthenpologist are the result 
of measuring insufficient numbers of individuals, that tho position of these peaks 
will widely vary in different samples of the samo community if the sumples each 
eontaih too few measurements, aud thit in all probability if only our 
meastremonts of « community were numerous enough the soveral peaks would 
disappear, merging into a smooth and uniform curve, The Biomctrikia momoir, 
therefore, aims at showing the probability that the several peaks on euch of the 
distribution-curves of the Nakada measurements aro merely due to insufficient 
dati, It would involve too great statintical detail to demonstrate the same 
probability hore for sy own aeries of modern measurements.’ But without 
ontering into such laboured calculations, ibis perhaps ovidont that tho diatribution 
of the measuirernents of uppor facial and of nasal height in the modern population 
would, with a gutficlont number of data, probably yield « smooth, winglo-ponked 
curve, It in nlso fairly clear that in the three head-meaaurements the distribution 
curves of tho modern series would fit the thooretioal »mooth ourve us well as, nay, 
perhaps bottor than, tho distribution-wurves of the" prehiatorio”" serion, 

T leave to miy next paper the ‘question as to whether ethnological typos eat be 
issootert from these curves, when wo shall have to compare moasnramonta on 
satnples of Egyptians coming trow diverse regions of the Nile Valley, For tho 
present Twill only obyotve that, for aught wo know, a ningle smooth distribution. 
curve may be really compounded of two of mory curves, each vorreaponding to a 
“type” Consequently similarity of dintribution-curvo does not necessarily mean 
similarity of type. 





1D. Comparison oF Comnstatioy, 


At is w mattor of intorest to find out whother pairs of measurements are 
differently corrolatod in the" prehistoric” and in the modern people. The degree 
of correlation of auy two quantities in a series may bo measured by. Professor 
Pearson's couttiient of correlation.* 


‘The authorsof the Biometrifu menir select the breadth ofthe female Nakadaskulle in onder 
todetermine the goodness of fit of the many-pauked olwerved distribution to the aniooth theoretical 
distributions. Assuming that tho akulls, of which these were a sample, truly oly the bortual 
(binoinial) distribution, they find (py #54) that a more peaked polygon than that olwarved 
would result in 69 out of 10 trial samples. I have nado a sitllar calculation for the modern 
Ginga and Kena head-breadihis, T tiud that the probability figure in here 73, ne compared 
with 88 of the Nakada distribution, 

* Thin conllicient, 7, in obtained by ailding together algebraically the series of producta, 
of the two diferenoe Vetwewn the situa of ach, pair € measutesente fu the series aed 
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T have caleulated the coefficients of carrelation between three pairs of 
measurements, viz, between the length and breadth, between the length and 
auricular height, and between the breadth and auricular height of the heads of the 
modern Kena and Girga people. 

‘The writers of the Biometrika memoir calenlated the coefficient of correlation 
between skull length and breadth of the “prehistoric” series But as) 
unfortunately, they did not take the auriewar height into consideration when 
eating with correlated measurements, I have expressly ealeulated the Nakada 
coefficients of correlation between skull-length and auricular height and between 
skull-breadth and auricular height.’ ‘The varions eoeificionts and their probable 
errors are shown in the following table:— 
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We soe that length and breadth and length and auricular height of skull 
tre much more closely correlated in the “ prehistoric” than in the modern people, 
while the reverse relation holds in the correlation of skull breadth and 
auricular height. 

In the Biometriky memoir, the only similar comparison of coefficients of 


to explain the above irregularity of correlation until more and larger series 
have been investigated. 


viding thie sum by the product of the respective wandurd 
paire of messurements in the serien Thus 








1. Therw is no evidenco that the “prehistoric” and modern population of 
southern Upper Ezypt differ in physical meastirement, 

2. "The homogeneity of the“ prehistoric,” as determinable by standard deviation, 
is tHe same as that of the modem population inhabiting like regions of 
the Nile Valley, 

3. The relative corvlation of eranial measurements in the “ prehistoric” and 
auodem population shows great irregularity. 































STONE FORT AND PITS ON THE INYANGA ESTATE, RHODESIA. 
By RN. Han, ERGS. 
[Presmxreo Avni dru, 1005. Wert Paves XII, XIV.) 


‘Tie Tnyanga Range lies in south-castern Zambesio, and is wild 
mountainous country rising to 10,000 fect above poa-lovel, ‘The district iy 250 
miles north of Great Zimbabwe, and 300 north-east of the Matoppo Hills, ‘The 
Tnyanga Mountains cover an area extending about 100 miles from north to south 
sand 00 milos from east to west, and Tig inland 200 miles west of the shore of the 
Tndian Ocean, An area of this range, some 60 miles by 40 miles, is ooverud with 
the traces of some long-forgotten people. s 

‘Tho hills aro of both wranito and blue slate. ‘Their form is that of Yong Inew 
of vory high perpenclicular oliffs, each line of olifls extending for miles, The hilly 
‘on tho granite formation are rugged and most fantustic in shape, ‘Those on the 
slate formation have graceful curves and are gently rounded. Between the. lines 
of cliff are rolling downs of grout extont, On the summits of the hills ax stone 
forts, possibly & handred of Cheso wtrnoturus, while up the sides of the hills, from 
‘ano to summit, aro stone terraces, Round their lower flanks run old aqueduete, 
each one two or three miles in Jongth. On the downs ia the valleys and on the 
ower flanks of hills aro very many hundreds of stone-lined pits, and, also i tho 
valleys, ab every 60 yards, are the moat obvious evidences of old occupations, 
while almost every stone appears to have passed through human hands, 

‘The great extent of country covered with theso remains is simply marvellous 
‘They have no similitude whatever to the remains of ancient buildings found in 
any other part of Rhodesia. In every feature they are altogether dissimilar, 


Tnvanoa Four, 


‘These ruins are situated two miles south-east of Mr, Rhodes’ farmstead, on 
Uho comb of the ridge of a long kopje which runs from north-east to south.west, 
‘The hill rises steeply on either side, but ascends in gentle slopes at its extremities, 

‘The rains command a strong strategio position and a most extensive view, 
und overlook valleys and downs which ate literally thickly covered with the 
Fenisins of stone dwellings and walls. ‘The precipitous cliffs of Inyangn i 
9,000 feet above seu-lovel, taise their gigantic forins some four miles eae 
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‘Tho valley on tho summit of the Inyanga Range shows fair and fertile country, 
stretching in one azure sea of hills and valleys to Nani’ and on towards Katereri’s 
Kraak ‘Towards tho weat similar view extends in giant: steppes in the direotion 
of Headlands and Marandolas. The sonthern view is narrowed by the lofty 
granite blutls of York Hills, while Van Nickerk’s farm and farmstoad fills in tho 
hearer distance, To the south-oast, at a distance of some three miles, are otter 
ns similar to the Inyanga Fort, only swaller and in « better state of preservation. 
eso are on the eastern side of the summit of a balloon-shaped kopje, the 
rthern face of which is steep and inaccessible, They are known as the Bideford 
ins, boing on the Bideford farm of Mr. Rhodes! estate, 

‘The farmatedd appears to be far below in 4 valley, though actually it is built 
“on the face of a hill, Numerous cascades in several valleys appear to be but 
atroaks of whito, and Kkraals and other objeots below can only be disuerned with 
the ail of field glasses, 

Camping ont at these ruins at this high elevation (7,000 feet) one is in a 
keen atmosphere, far cooler than ab the farmstoad, and the nights even in tho 
summor oro found to be much colder, Mists envelope the hill at times, but they 
toll off and on very quickly and suddenly. ‘The seonie effects produced by thew 
suints aro oxceodingly fine und woird, and tho contrast between tho opaque wall of 
vapour andl the sunny valloys below, shown throwgh passing rifts, is indeseribubly 
fascinating. ‘Tho usual daybroak view from this point, is of hundreds of 
sunbathed rocky islands standing out from a white sea, oF w fleoting alpine view in 
miniature, 

‘All tho walls of theso ruins are built pon w curved'plan, with the exception 
of two, which are built upon diteet Lines, andl one of thes, which divides enclosures 
TI and TIT, fs obviously of poorer and later constenotion, In other respects. tho 
foaturon aro angular, the walls perpendicular and without perceptible. battor-back, 
the entrances angular and not rounded, and tho Loopholes in the walls aquare. 
‘Tho plan closely resembles tho ising Lornice or " wedding-cake" atyle of buildings, 
which crown and caver the summits of hills in « portion of Western Matabololand, 
ut ib would be unwine wt presont to plaoe too much relianeo on the parallelism, 

‘A. clooo inspection of tho Inyanga Kort leaves a strong impression of 
combination of both skilled and unskilled design and construction extremely 
difficult to reooncile owing to the contradictory evidences. This combination of 

sudo and skilled workmanship suggests that the avtoal labour was that of « 
Sexy old native people, with the inclusion of features of atehitectare conveying 
“the idea of nt least some supervision and direction of a more skilled race 
fof builders. ‘This impression is strengthoned when one considers the presenco, in 
the very vicinity, of such buildings as that of Inyanga Fort, a type of very many 
others in the Tuyanga district, of aqueduets, miles in extent, which score 
} the fees of the hills in corresponding arvas to those occupied by forts, which 
} nqueduets, as well as the astociated hill-termices, must have been the work of 

skifled engineers and not that of any native people left to its own. power of initintive, 
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‘The interesting and peculiar features of these ruins, as distinguished from 
the general features presented by ruins in Matableland and elsewhere in 
‘Mashonaland, may thus be stated :— 

Covered ontrances—These are very numerous, both in the outer main walls and 
also in the divisional walls, ‘They are all angular, and have lange flat slabs of stone 
placed over them for roofing, and none have any portoullis grooves, ‘The average 
measurements of these entrances run ax follows: floor to roof, fect 10 inches; 
width, 2 feet or 2 feet 2 inches; length through wall, 6 feet; additional length 
through hanquette wall, which rans round the inside of the main outer walls and 
some of the divisional walls, from 3 to 5 feet, making the total length of the 
coverad entrances to average from 10 to 12 fect. ‘There are twenty-one covered 
‘entrances still intact, and some five others which are now roofless and dilapidated. 

Loopholes—In oll walls, both main and divisional, there are square loopholes 
which run through the wall und hanquetto, thus giving them an avorage length of 
from 8 to 12 foet, nocording to the width of the hanquette. ‘The holes are no leas 
than 12 by 12 inches in height and width, and all are fairly square throughout their 
lengths, ‘These holes are found in rows at about 3 to 5 fect above the ground, nt 
thoy aro not all exactly on the same level. ‘Tho holes are fairly distributed along 
tho wally. ‘Thore is» Joophole immediately on either side of every entrance, 

Tt would ve possible to shoot an arrow through the shortor holes, but natives: 
affirm that this could also be done through those which are still intact, ‘The total 
utnbor of these holes at these ruins must be at Toast sixty, but ox many portions of 
the walls have become dilapidated, there must have been far moro than this 
number, ‘There do not appear to have beon any loopholes in the walla above the 
Danquetto walls, ag possibly the banquotte inside the main walls would enabiy 
anyone standing upon it to see ovor the main walls to the exterior of the building. 

Banquette walls—Tho general adoption of substantial banquotte walls as a 
means of defence, in this aud similar bnildiags in the Inyanga district, ia somewhat 
striking, especially as their employment in ortain old rains in Southern Rhodesia, 
Tnyanga excapted, is not very frequently anot with. ‘These walls are actually part 
of the main outer walls, and also of some of the divisional walls, but are only 
carried up to a height of $or 4 feet above tho ground, thus forming an elevated 
terraced walk round the inside of the walls, which would onable the defenders, 
while occupying a protected position, to see over tho main wall of to throw spears 
‘and mixsiles on to the enemy ontside, 

‘The original designors of the building evidently bore in mind the pbasibili 
of the outer and lower defended enclosures wing captarell by an enemy. for they 
have provided a furthor line of defence in a highor and central enclosure (No, EV), 
and this also hax banquette, Jiopholes and small cover entrances overlooking and 
commanding enclosures Nos. I, HIT and V, while enclosures Nos 11 and LL have 
similar defences as against » possible hostile occupation of No. I enclosure. ‘The 
redundancy and repetitions of such methods of detence, with their remarkable 
evidence of caution and foresight in the provision of successive lines of defence, 























demonstrates a knowledge of military tactics on the part of the designers which 
‘one Cannot well conceive to be of purely native origin. 

Alsence of buttressex—In these ruins, and in all others of the same class in 
this district, there is an entire absence of buttresses, either angular or rounded, 
which form such a prominent 
feature in the ordinary 
ruins of Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland. Tn such latter 
ruins the original builders 
extensively employed but 
tresses) for the defence of 
outranees from attacks. from 
the exterior, in onler to 
provide shelter for tho de- 
fenders. In the Inyanga 
forts the lowness, length, and 
narrowness of the entrance 
pawayes, together with the 
vantage ground over the 
interior of tho exit provided 
vy tho banquotte walls, 
evidoutly were the only means Pio. L—rax oF rons, 1stAwoa, 
employed to protect the entrance, or to make its defence easy to the ocoupions, 
while making tho building diffioult for tho attacking party to foreo. 

Leela of floors of enclosures—Tho ruins crown. the top of the ride on the 
summit of tho hill, enclosure 1¥ being on the highest and most central point. 
‘This is surrounded on all sides by enclosures, except for 50 fect on the wort side, 
where there is a sharp deelivity of the formation rock, All enclosures slope 
‘outwards and downwards from the central enelosurw (TV) to the outer main walls 
of the ruins, The central enclosure (IV) thus overlooks and commands all the 
other enclosures. Its floor is practically level and is on the formation rock, the 
swall natural platean 40 enclosed being artificially extended by filling in soil and 
stones between the formation rock and the insides of its rampart walls, Its 
floor has an elevation atove the highest and nearer portions of the surrounding 
enolosures to the following extent:—Above No. I, 4 feet ; No. III, 6 feet; No. V, 
4 foot; No. VI, 9 feet, aud, overlooking the unenclased space on the west side, 
A fot. 

‘The floors of the enclosures surrounding the contral and elevated enclosure 
TV slope ontwards from the outor base of the wall of this enolosure to the inner 
base of the wall of their onter main walls as follows: No. L slopes 2 feet 6 inches 
in 91 feet towanls the south-west; No. IIT slopes 6 feet in 65 feet towards the 
east; No. V slopes 6 feet in 40 feet towards the east-north-cast; and No, VI slopes 
9 foot in 81 feet towanls the east, while No. 11, which dees not adjoin No, TV, slopes 
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2 fect in 63 fect from No, T enclosure towards the enst-south-enst, From all the 
outer main walls the hill hus a sharp declivity, but mainly towards the north andl 
south, i 
No, I Enelonure—This is the most westerly enclosure, and its shape is irregular, 
‘The area is 116 feet from north to south, and 97 feet from east to west. It is 
bounded from south-south-cast. to north-north-enst by enclosures 11, TIT, and TV. 
‘The enclosure has nine vovered entrances, and another ean be traced in a gap on 
tho west side, ‘The entrance on tho north-west side passes obliquely through the, 
main wall, ‘The present heights of the reduced walls are as follows: north, & feo 
west, 9 feot; south, 11 foot; and east, 5 feot. ‘The banquette or terraced wall rans 
round the inside of the outer main wall as follows: north side (part only), 2 foot 
to 4 fect wide,4 feot high (very dilapidated) ; west side, 2 foot to 4 feob wide, 8 foot 
high ; south-west, nono ; south-east, 2 fect wide, 2 feet high (traceable). The number’ 
of intact loop-holes are as follows: south side, eight; west, fone; north, six, east, 
two; but others are traveablo, In this enclosure are the remains of ten ciroular 
stone huts, with diameters varying from 12 feat to 18 fect (outside meusuromenta). 
No. 11 Knclosure—This is the most southerly enclosure, The area is G3 foet 
from north-west to south-east, and 55 feet from south-west to north-east, 1b is 
bounded by No, I enclosure on the north-west, and by No. EL enclosure on the 
north-east. Tho enolosure has two covered entrances on the north and one on the 
west, and more are triceable, ‘The heights of the walls are: north and east, 
8 foot; south, 6 feot; cast, 4 fect, ‘The hanquette wall runs round the enclosure 
on its north, west and south sides. ‘This averages in height 3 feet, with a wilth 
of from 2 fost to 3 feot. ‘Thorw are six loop-holes on the west side, nono on the 
enst, one on tho north, and two on the south side, ‘There aro traces of one cireular 
stone hut in this enclosure, 
No, ILL Enclosure —This is on the east side of tho ruins, and is bounded on 
tho south-west by No, 11 enclosure, north by No, TV, and north-east by No. V- 
Tho area is 72 feet from north-east to south-west, and 60 fect from south-eust to 
north-west. ‘Thero ate three covered entrances to this enclosure, one on the north 
sido and two on the north-east side, ‘The heights of the walls are: south-east 
side, 5-fect to 7 feet} north-east, 4 feot to 8 feet; and north and west, 7 fee A 
banquets wall, averaging 2 foot in width and 3 foet in height, is on the south and 
east sides only. ‘There ure seven loop-holes on the sunth-east and north-east sides, two 
on the west,and three on the north, No traces of circular stone huts are to be found. 
No. IV Enclosure —This is the central enclosure before referred to (seo Levela 
of Floors), and it is bounded by Nos. 1, 111, V, and VI, and on the notth side by an 
‘nenclosed space 49 feet wide, Its are is G1 feet from north-east to eouth-enst, 
and 49 feet from north-east to south-west. ‘There are two entrances on the west 
side, and one each on the north and east sides, The preseut greatly reduced hoights 
of the walls are: south-west, 4 feet; north-east, 3 feet; southeast, 8 foot; and 
north-west, 5 feet. ‘There are remains of banquette walls, from 2 feet to feet 
wide and 3 feet high, round some portions, and in other parts the banquette work 
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is very dilapidated. Some twelve loop-holes are distributed round the enclosure. 
‘The enclosure contains traces of one circular stone hut. 

No. V Enclosure —The area of this enclosure is 41 feet from north to south, 
and 40 feet from east to west. There are two covered entrances, one on the north 
‘and the other on the west side, The average heights of the walls are: west, 7 feet; 
north, 4 feet ; east, 5 feet to 7 feet; and south, 7 feet. A banquette wall rans along 
the east side, and this is from 2 feet to 3 feet in width. Traces of one ciroular stone 
hut are Lo be found. 

No. VI Enelostre—This is the most north-easterly portion of the ruins. ‘The 
area is 67 feet from north to routh, and 81 fect from east to west. There are five 
covered passages in this enclosure, and twenty loop-holes through, while banquette 
walls are on its outer walls. 





Stonx-Luvep Prrs oN Tie INYANGA Estate, MASHONALAND, 

‘Those structures, which are so numerous throughout the whole of the Inyanga 
Range, are proportionately numerous on Mr. Rhodes’ estate. For instance, within 
tho small radius of two miles only from the farmstead, there ean be no less than 
‘one hundred! of theso pits and passages, if not very considerably more, ‘This is 
thought to be a modest estimate, yot it serves to demonstrate the vast number of 
such pits which are to be found distributed, in similar, if not in greater, proportion, 
throughout an area of hill country somo 60 miles in length by 40 miles in width, 

Generally the pits are found in clusters of twos and threes, or singly at 
100 yards distance, but sometimes at a distanco of 60 yards apart, ‘Their position 
can be aYvortained from a distance, for wherever a clump of large trees is to be 
seen breaking tho view on the downs and lower hillsides, thore és ulmost cortain to 
be found ono of these pits, und the trees on being approached will invariably prove 
to be figs of groat girth growing on the floors or from the wall-masonry of the pit. 
‘Tho wood of this kind of fig is soft, tho trees though tall and guarled aro not of 
very great age, and are probably the descendants of similar trees which onoe grow 
even more plentifully over this district than they do to-day. ‘Tho presence of 
these trees in and near the pits is most striking, 

‘The majority of the pits are either dilapidated or almost completely: filled 
with silted soil from higher ground, and only one in twenty is in such a state of 
preservation as to admit of even partial examination. A pit’ in an aluost perfect 
condition, undamaged and unfilled, is only met with in this district at rire 
intervals. 

Tho pits ure mostly found on the gentle slopes of low hills, also along the 
upper ridges of rolling downs where the soil is of « bright red gravelly nature. 
This is shown in the numerous narrow and deep gorges which run from kloof-like 
positions on the sides of the hills to the streams at the base. ‘These deep cuttings 
appear to have been scoured out in some past age by waterspouts, for the great 
majority start from the top at spots which are waterless, ‘The precipitous sides of 
these gorges bear rich red soil at least 20 fect deep, with thin horizontal. strata of 
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clay stone, very much resembling soapstone, which the natives use as material for 
carving, while at the bottom of these gorges water has exposed large rounded 
boulders of blue slate. 

‘The original builders have sunk their pits some 9 feet to 12 feet in depth, 
with diameters varying from 16 fect to 30 feet. ‘Tho soil from each pit has heen 
thrown up on the hillside, making a semicizoular rampart of some 20 feet to 
30 feot in width, which increased the depth of the pit on the outer side, making 
the height of that side of the pit correspond with that of the higher ground on 
the hillside of the excavation, Where pits have been sunk on practically level 
ground the excavated soil has been piled all round, forming a rampart of equal 
width, thus bringing the top edge of the coping stones of the pit to a level slightly 
above that of the surrounding veldt. 

Inside the pit, and forming a lining, a ciroular wall was built up to the height 
of the earth rampart, where a coping of much larger stones, well fitted together, 
was made, ‘This firmly binds the summit of the wall all round the pit. ‘The wall 
is 0 facing of single stones only, and some of the long stones, which ore built in 
longthways from front to back, run from the face of the wall right into the soil 
behind. The appearmee of these walls, which in many instances and for several 
reasons have partially collapsed into the pit, shows that, at several stages in the 
building of the wall, soil was dragged down and rammed into the space behind the 
wall, for unless this had been doue there long and heavy stones, without some 
Support, would have levered out the face of the wall. ‘The etfyot of this oconsional 
Arrangement of larger stoves would naturally be to bind the wall and render the 
Perpendicular Hining and single blocks of itregular wize and shape less Kable to 
collapse inwards, ‘The builders of these walls made no attempt to build in 
courses, ax stones of all sizes and shapes were employed, causing lange aps and 
chinks which were filed in with smaller fragmenta, In no single instance has 
thore been found the slightest evidence of any building stone having ben worked. 

When the pit was excavated a cutting was made in the soil some 80 fect long, 
sully on the higher side of the pit, from its interior at the baso to within 4 feot 
of the ground at its outer and upper extremity. ‘The length of the passage from 
cud to end in adirect line is usually about 26 feet, the length of 30 fect being 
roduced by a ourve invariably present in these passages, Standing in thi pit aud 
looking along the passage the curve is found to correspond, in most instances, to 
the left hand upper quatter section of a cirole, ‘The close similarity between the 
Tength of the curve and its direition, and the relative position of the passage to 
the pit, are most remarkable Possibly this was intentional, in ordar to. place the 
‘outer entrance to the passage to the lee-side, where it was protected from the 
prevailing cold winds and rains, in the same way thit to-day the position of hut 
‘loors is fixed with the purpose of avoiding exposure to the prevailing winds anid ais, 

After the construction of this passage it was paved throughout with slabe of 
‘stones, on which and om either side parallel ‘alls of single stones were built. to ait 
avenige height of 3 fect above the paving, with a epaou of 2 feet 2 inches to 2 feat 
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8 inches between them, The passage was then covered over with Inge stone 
beams placed close together throughout its whole length, exeept at a point about 
10 feot from the pit, where, in almost every instanoe of such pits in this locality, 
there is an aperture or ventilating shaft some 14 inches wide in the roof of the 
gallory or passage. 

‘Tho similarly relative position of these apertures in the passage roofs in so vory. 
many pits is also extremely striking. ‘The floor of the passage whore it enters the 
Pit is from 6 inches to 12 inches above the stone pavement of the pit, ‘The fall in 
the passage floor averages 8 inches to 12 inches in 10 feot, 

No steps have so far been found inside these passages, but in tho cirenlar 
space enclosing the upper entrance, which is very frequently formed by the 
continuation of the outer wall, there are often two or three shallow steps 
Toading down from the tloor of the circular space to the floor of the passage. ‘Tho 
object of this ciroular space appears to have been to prevent rain water frot the 
higher ground running in to the passage, and thence into the pit. This cirenlar 
chamber is doeper by 2 feet or $ feet than any other of the circular enclosures of 
stone built on the upper edges of the pit, which evidently form part of the original 
structure, and it seems to have served as a vestibule to the passage and pit. 

Aftor the completion of the passage roof, one or two layers of large stones 
were piled #0 as to cover the cross beams, and theso extonded for somo distance 
on either side, thus completely burying the passage, On this payed floor was 
another circular enclowure of stone, some 20 feot in diameter (external measure 
monts), and in the floor of this enclosure is almost aure to be found the ventilati 
hole into the passage bolow. ‘This enclosure, containing the ventilating shaft, 
soeupied the space between the vestibule and the pit, reaching to within 3 or 4 foot 
of the edge of tho lattor. 

‘Tho rampart of soil from the pit was supported on the outer and down side 
hy a semicireular retaining wall, providing a tat surfice round the pit The 
retaining walls vary from 3 fect to 6 fect in height, acsording to the slopo of the 
side of tho hill, Frequently there aro two retaining walls, one above and at the 
back of the other. ‘The surface of the rampart was in almost every instance 
Paved, and on it ono of two different classes of structures was raised: (1) Ondinnry 
stone huts, as made by natives in Mashonaland, with diameters varying from 10 
to 18 foot, nnd walls still standing 2 feet high. One half of each floor is paved, 
the other half is a raised floor of daga (clay) with u raised rim of daga. The huts 
fare thus divided into two parts, one for the family and the other for the goats. 
Only very common native articles, of to-day's make and use, have so far been 
found in those hnts (2) Stone foundations of yranaries similar to those made by 
natives of to-day, These are formed by erecting stones in a vertical position to 
carry a floor of other flat-stones, which are placed from point to point of the 
vertical stones, thus making a raised floor sith an open space underneath, On this 
floor was laid « daga floor of about 6 feet in diameter (exterior measurement), and 
4 dagé aud thick granary was built up, exactly similar to those seen in many 
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hundreds of villages to-day, with the sticks in some instances still standing upright 
in the daga, 

‘The number of circular enclosures Iynilt on the ramparts‘of these pits varies 
considerably. At some pits only two ure found, aud these are the enclosures 
the ventilator and the upper entrance to the passage, AL other pits as 
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many as six or eight circular enclosures ate definitely traceable, but in the majority 
of instances four or five enclosures only have existed, 

With rogard to the age of these cirenlar enclosures (excepting the enclosures 
with the ventilator and passage entrance respectively, which appoar to form part 
of the original structure), some are most obviously of later construction than the 
pit; others bear a striking similarity in workman 
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construction of both pit and passage, while it must uot be forgotten that it fa n 


common practiee among the natives on moving the site of their kraals to build their 
bts round such pits as may be stil in a fair stato of preservation, and use the pit 
for their goatand sheep kraal, Instances of this practice can be seon in this locality. 

In several pits « drain will be found running throwgh the rampart out on to 
the veld below. ‘This drain faces the entrance to the 


° Pit, and is at the lowest point 
ofits paved floor. “On the outside of the rampart, whore the drain emerges, an 
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depression in the earth some yards long runs outward to the lower ground. Tt is 
believed that such a drain will be found in every pit. 

‘The Hors of the pits are paved with close fitting stones sloping from the 
entrance of the pnssage towards the drain on the opposite side, the fall averaging 
Ginchesin 10 feet. ‘The paving stones are laid on the surface left by the excavators 
of the pit, and experience has shown that there is nothing to be found on removing 
any of the paving stones and digging beneath them. 

A curious feature connected with these pits is the erection near some of them 
of a plain stone beam or monolith (Fig. 2), which averages 2 feet 6 inches to 3 fect 
6 inches above the ground, into which it is fixed with stones. On higher ground, 
‘ata few yards distance, there is generally a retaining wall, sometimes 50 yants in 
length. ‘These upright stones which occupy isolated positions stand at 50 fest to 
60 feet distance on the higher side of the pit. In two instances the distances 
from the pit and positions of these monoliths are respectively as follows: 51 fect 
8 inches south south-east of pit, and 58 feet south south-east of the pit. 

In these structures the walls of both pits and passages are perpendicular, and 
portcullis grooves in the entrances are altogether absent, 

At No, I pit a flat stone with straight sides 4 feet 4 inches long, 1 foot 6 inches 
wide, and 9 inches deep, lies at the outer entrance of the passage. This appears to 
‘have been moved aside from the passage entrance, which it fits as if ithad once been 
used to close it up. Its trim aiiles and measurements corresponding with those of 
the entrance, and its present position at the entrance, appear to prove that such 
‘waa the purpose of the slab of stone, At some other pits similar stones have been 
found in similar positions, 
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Posrriox oF Pins. 


Pit’ I. Near buts and sheep pen east of farmstead. 

» TL On face of bank behind old plantation of blue guins, 

1». TIL, In paddock near fence south of gate at approach to farmstead, 
» IV. ‘Twenty yands east of farmstead house, 


Oty AQuenvers. 


One of the most extraonlinary features of the Tnyanga Range is tho yast 
number of old aqueduets, some two miles or more in length, running from artifical 
dams on the mountain streams, and crossing from hill to hill in & most remarkable 
munner. 

Whoover constructed these aqueduots must have beon a people thoroughly 
conversant with engineering, for their levels are beautifully and exactly carried 
out in spite of all natural obstacles, and not an inch of fall is wasted throughout 
the length of their courses, These are a marvel to all modern engineers who 
inspect them. Evidently they wore used for purpons of irrigation, The hardest 
tmoterial pioreed in their constraction appears to have bean shalo oF elay stone. 


‘Thoy aro all about 16 to 24 inches wide, and are about 2 foot in depth. ‘They: 
have no paving or built aides 


Hit. Treracrs. 


Porhaps the feature which most strikes the visitor to this district in the 
hill terraces. ‘These are fonnd in hundreds throughout Inyanga. 

‘These terraces cover the hills from hase to summit, bat mainly on their northern 
wide, As many as forty terraces, one above and behind the other, ure to be fonnd 
on any ono hill. Most of these have earth behind them, but from the inuor aides 
of some the soil has in the course of time been washed away. They haye retaining 
walls, and most probably were used for horticultural purposes. Hill terraces alao 
occupy a stnall area as far south as Swaziland, while similar hill terraces are found. 
in South Arabia, 


Many of the trees found in this urea, wild vines, fige aud lemons, are not 
indigenous to South-Kast Africa, 


Explanation of Figures in ect, 
Pi oe ne AA, covered entranees ; BB, loopholes, ‘The figures in circlos are heights 
Ties Pate M.A, pared 
it section of Pit I. A, paved rampart: B, tree; floor of native granary 
D, native-bailt wall; E, outer and lower 
Desai Bout retaining wall ; F, monolith ; G, upper retaining: 
Pee Plan of Pit L Smgentene Foundation» iranaries, 
©, Rampart, 35, Trace of Steye. V, Ventilator, agi bk 


oursal of the Anthropological Fastitete, Tol. XXX¥, 1906, Plate XITE. 
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THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS OF NORTHERN HONDURAS AND THE 
ADJACENT PARTS OF YUCATAN AND GUATEMALA, THE 
FORMER CIVILISATION IN THESE PARTS, AND THE CHIEF 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RACES NOW INHABITING THEM; 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO THE RIO GRANDE RUINS. 


By T. W, Gays, MD, 





Lirrie or nothing ia known of the early history of the inbabitants of this part 
of Central America ; all we know definitely is that they are a branch of the groat 
Maya Toltoo race, who, entering the valley of Mexico towards tho end of the 
seventh contury, left it again towards the end of the oleventh, to migrate southward 
‘as far ax Spanish Honduras, leaving traces of their civilisation in the ruined cities 
‘of Yovatan, Southern Mexico, and Honduras, all of which, it seems probable, were 
‘at the time of the conquest already in ruins, 

Ancient Monnments—The monuments lett by the ancient inhabitants ane 
tomples, buildings within mounds, stele, stone-facod pyramids, fortifications, 
ovoid underground chambers. 

In this part of Contral America, owing probably to the fact that there are no 
roads, and that the greater part of the country is practically unexplored, only threo 
teniple-like buildings have as yet boen discovered ; two of these are completoly 
ruined, but the thind, with its solid foundations, long narrow cells, aud typical 
‘Amorican arches, is a good specimen of Tolteo architecture. Tt ntands upon an 
artificial mound nearly 40 foot in height, and consisted originally of three stories, 
the uppermost of which is now completely in ruins. Each story contained nine small 
hollow chambers 12 fect x 5 feet x 7 feet in height, the roof of each was arched 
‘and was formed by superimposed layers of large flag-stones, each layer projecting 
slightly inwards on either side, beyond the one immediately beneath it, the open 
space at the summit heing covered with Iarge broad flags, 

‘Toltes buildings arv invariably roofed in this way, aa the architects, notwith- 
stonding the vast and imposing structures which they erected, never appear to have 
muasterod the principle of the arch, 

Buildings within mounds —Two perfectly distinct kinds of building aro 
found buried within mounds in Hondurs, namely, temples in a more or less 
ruinous condition, and burial cysts and chambers, either single or multiple. As a 
‘rule the temples are the merest ruins, little more than the foundation remaining, 
the rest of the building having apparently been utilised in erecting the mound 
which covers it; there are however two exceptions, one situated at Sta, Rita, the 
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ther at PuebloNuevo, both in British Honduras, ‘The Sta, Rita temple was covered 
by n moun 14 foot high by 80 feot in length by 66 feot in breadth, ita north wall, 
$5 fect 8 inches in length, was perfect tzonghout to the height of a enenive fost 
Winches from the ground; of the west wall 9 fest remained standing, and of the last 
Wall feet, Each of these walls was covered with hieroglyphies, and richily decorated 
human figures painted in bright colours npon a smooth hard stusca, ‘The pictograph 
‘pen the last wall, representing a battle scene, was unfortunately torn down in the 
nightand carried away piecomeal for use as medicine by some Indisns ; it probably 
Favrpcutel one of the numerous skirmishes Which must have taken place between 
the Toltecs and the invading Aztoos. Upon the north’ wall are depicted a long line 
of bound captives, and apon the west wall some of the heads of these are being 
offered tipon the altar of the Mexican God of War. 

OF the mounils as yet examined in this part of Contral America fully 50 per 
uk are sepulchral, and of thise wbout one-third contain either small burial cysts, 
GGomotimes single, sometimes three or four ina mound) or burial chambers of 
considerable size. Not far from Platon, on the Rio Niopau, ono of these mounds 
ras Partially washed away by an unasually high flood in the river exposing the 
anise Wall ofa snall chambor; this was easily opened, and within were found two 
skeletous, in a reoumbont: posture, ‘The chamber was 8 feot by 5 fost hy 6 foot 
high, the floor was mado of hardened entth, aud it contained no ornaments, pottery: 
OF MesPons; the most curious fuet, lowaver, was tliat tivo of the Tange squared 
stones which formed ‘he inner wall of the ebamber had been removed front their 
places, and were lying upon the floor it saemed almost impossible for the original 
builder of the mound to have removed the stones in. this way, and the only 
Sxplanation which offered itself to me, was that the two unfortame, individuals had 
been inhiined alive, either by way of a punishment ora sacrifice, and that in 
‘lesperition, one or both of them had tried to muke an exit, through the solid wall 








Stone-focad Pyramids—Swall stone-f0cei. pyratnide, varying from 8 feet to 
20 feet in height, ate fairly widely distributed > those however, from the action of 
rain and the growth of trees, are usually in w very ruinous condition; the rains, 
however, recently discovered by some black wood-euttion ‘near the head waters 
of the Colombia branch of the Rio Grande, in the south of British Hondaras, 
‘which T visited 4 fow months ago, are in a wonderful state of Proservution, 
Surronuded on all sides by vingin bush, stands a great platform 900 feet in 
Tength, 210 fect in breadth, and from 5 to 16 tovt in height, faced on all sides by 
nicely cut stone; actoss the centro of this passes a second platform 300 foot in 
‘reudth, and 2 feet. high, also faced throughout wi 


feriaoe are placed six terraced stouetfuced mounds, the Inrgost being 31 yards square 
iy t : 








hore. Upon the larger terrace 
‘eed stone, but all in ruins, We 
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excavated one or two of the stnaller mounds, and found the centres filled with 
irregular fragments of hard red brick; flat tiles of the same brick had also been 
used for paving purposes. ‘The quarrying of these stones, the working of them 
(both done with Mint implements alone), the removal of them to their present 
location, and the building of the pyramids, must haye been « gigantic undertaking, 
and goes to show that this now desolate place must once have supported a very 
large population, 

Droit underground. Chambers are found in consitlerable numbers throughout 
the whole district, usually in the vicinity of mounds. ‘They are ent out of the 
Fimestone rock, entered fiom above by narrow openings and short flights of steps, 
and. vary from 13 feet to $0 feet in length by about 6 fect in height at the centre; 
occasionally they show signs of having been covered with stucco. ‘They were 
probably used az gransries, and not, as was at ono time supposed, as water reservoirs, 
for one frequently finds them close to good fresh water supplies. Tn w few eases 
they have been converted into burial chumbers, but this was obviously not the we 
for which they were originally intended. 

Former Civilisation—OF the former civilisation in this region we know little 
beyond whit ix revealed hy the ruins, and contents of burial and other mounds, 
Of the objects obtained from these Intter; weapons, and tools of flint, uhert, 
obsidian, jadite, granite, etc, formed by far tho larger proportion. Spear and 
arrow heads, knives, hammer stones, anil scrapers of flint und obsidian, Celts of 
granite and jadite, loom weights, sling stones, net sinkers, and henequen cleaners 
of compact limestone, and corn grinders of Eaquipulas stono are all of common 
ocourrence, 

‘The almost complete absence of any kind of metal objects from this district 
is remarkable, and very difficult to explain, as the inhabitants must have had 
considerable tratfic with the Mexicans on the north, amongst whom gold, silver, 
and bronze were in common use; moreover alluvial gold is to be found in 
considerable quantities over the region itself 

Pottery —Uho pottery found nay be divided into three main groups. (1) Fine 
thin ware, painted in various colonrs, decorated with well dmawn devices, 
anil glazed, (2) A courser red ware, also glized, used in the smannfacture of 
“tinajas,’ and common household utensils, and (3) Rough, thick, unpainted, 
‘unglazed ware, used chiefly in the manufacture of sepulchral wares, “ incensarios" 
and ceremonial animal effigies for burial with the dead, 

‘The fine thin ware is frequently decorated with human and animal effigies, 
‘and (probably) explanatory hieroglyphics, ‘The very coarse, often sun baked 
pottery, was used almost exclusively in the manufactme of the curious hour 
‘glass shaped incensatios, decorated externally with the bead, or sometimes with 
the whole figure, of the god to whom thoy were dedicated, which, though now 
extremely mare, were probably at ont tine to be found lying on the summit of 
every burial mound. 

Burial customs—Aluwost every variety of burial is (0 be found within this 
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district ; probably the commonest of all was earth burial, either in the sitting or 
reoumbent postire, with a few possessions, such as olay beads, arrow heads, and 
obsidian knives. As no mound was erected to mark the spot, one does not 
very frequently encounter this class of burial, but there can be little doubt that 
all the poorer people were interred in this way. Cyst burial was very prevalent, 
the cyst, except where old subterraneous granaries had been converted into burial 
chambers, being invariably covered by a mound, Secondary burial appears. to 
haye been practised not infrequently, as large collections of bones of men, women, 
and children are occasionally found mixed indiscriminately together. Partially 
ealeined human bones are sometimes forind, usually contained within a mde 
pottery umn. The objects buried with the dead include ornaments, toys, weapons, 
household utensils, ceremonial objects and idols; with the exception of the idols 
and clay images of the gods, which are invariably broken, and the pieces 
scattered, ull these objects are as a rule whole and uninjured, 

Hierogylphies and pictographs are of wide oceurrence, painted on stucco and 
pottery, graven on stone, shell, stucco, and clay. They are pruotically identical 
with those found in the ruins and mounds of Southern Mexico, Yucatan, 
Guatemala, and Spanish Honduras, and were undoubtedly the work of the same 
race, No sutisfactory key has as yet been found for these glyphs, but the 
probability is that. they record, not the prominent events in the history of the 
nation, or in the lives of its notable men, but merely the dates of various feasts, 
sacrifices, and their religious ceremonies, 

Heligion—Tho threo principal gods of the Maya pantheon were Cuculean, the 
Quetzacoatl of the Aztecs, Tlaloc, the niin god, and Itzamna; there were 
Venoficent deities, but there were in addition malevolent deities, anda host of 
minor gods and goddesses. The Toltee religion appears at first to have been mild 
aud beneficent ; sacrifices of fruit, flowers, and similar objects alone being mado 
to the gods, but there can be little doubt, from the evidence of the mounds 
and paintings, that at some period in their history human sacrifice became 
prevalent; whether acquired from the savage Aztecs, or fram the barbarous tribes 
with whom during their long: migration they must have come in contact, it is 
impossible to say. 

Present inhabitants—The Maya Indians of the present: day, when of unmixed 
blood, are on the whole physically « fine race, ‘Their stature is small, the males 
averaging about 5 feet 5 inches, the females about 1 inch less, but they are well 
knit, musoular, hardy, and espable of considerable and prolonged exertion, ‘Tha 
hair is long, black, and straight, the complexion a light olive colour, the hands and 
feet small and well made, the features regular and clearly cut; indeed even from 
4n European point of view many of the women would be considered exceadingly 
‘wndsome, Both men and women are extremely intelligent. ‘The measurements 
of a fairly typical modern Maya cranium ate ns follows:— 
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Circumference of cranium... +19 inches 

Length “Sey Oho 

Breadth . Sei 
‘The skull is rather markedly brachyeephatic, the cephatie index being 85 
aximating very closely in this particular to the Mongolian type. 



















Height of craninm —. 4g inches. 
Tndex of height 70. 
Alveolar indlex 103. 
Neal index 51. 

91. 





Orbital index: 










In judging the alveolar index, some allowance must be made for the fact that 
this individual the upper incisors and canines were unusually prominent Tt 
“will be seen that this skull approximates very’ closely in every: measurement, 
except that of height, to the typical Mongolian skall, a fact considerably 
favouring tho theory that the ‘Toltecs, Aztecs, and other allied tribes were ll 
originally of Mongolian origin. T have uot, unfortunately, had the opportunity of 
iméasnring many undoubtedly Maya skulls, ns, though the Indians have not the 
Joast objection to exhume the remains of their remoter ameestors from their 
mound graves, they bitterly resent any interference with the little clearel| spaces 
in the bush which they use as cemeteries at the present day. 
‘The Indian is very fond of his children up to the age of twelve or thirteen 
‘years, when they are practically grown up, but after this parents and children take 
ut [ttle interest in each other's welfare, The niarriage tie (if such it cam be 
called) sits loosely on both parties, and is broken on the slightest provooation, oF 
‘without provocation at all, by either or each secking a fresh, and therefore more eon 
genial partner, of whom each again probably quickly tires and takes leave. One 
curious point about the Maya, which he also has in common with the Mongolian, is 
his utter indifference to dissolution, in whatever form or way it inay come; indeed 
it would sometimes appeat that they rather weleomed death than otherwise; this 
being ao, it is only natural that human Life should be regarded very cheaply, 
and taken without much compunction, 

Language—The Moya language is practically universal throughout the whole 
istrict, with the exception of few small Carib settlements in the south it has 
altered remarkably little since the Conquest, though many Spanish words have 
been introduced, from time to time, to express objects and concepts previously 
unknown to the Mayas, Ina very few instances Maya names havo been coined 
for objects of common use and general distritution introduced alter the 
‘Conquest. 

Owing to the fine work done by the Roman Cathotic Fathers, great, numbers 
of the Indians have become Christians ; many, however, are in a transitional state 
between Christinnity and their ancient religion, others have partially relapsed 
into idolatry, whilst others again, such us the Lacondones, worship the same gods 
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as their ancestors worshipped before the Conquest, The Santa Cruz, one of the 
Targest tribes of pure Tudians remaining in Yucatan, were originally under the 
Spanish dominion, and nominally Christians; they, however, massacred every 
Spanianl in their country, and set up a government under elected chiefs of theit 
own after a number of years, they also evolved a now and original religion, which 
eonsisted in the worship of a great wooden cross; this was attended by a highly 
elaborate ritual, for the performance of which special priests were chosen; little 
however hns been learnt of it by outsiders, for, whenever an unwelcome stranger 
(aud practically every stranger was unwelcome) entered their country, he was at 
once conducted to the chief, and by him, to the home of the cross, Now the eros 
was regarded as an oracle (as a voice was suid to issue from it when questioned) 
and was consulted by the chief or chief priest regarding the fate of the a stranger ; 
neoilless to say the latter was rarely heard of again. ‘The made of exeoution was 
usually, first by every possible means to Iull the suspicion of the condemned 
Person, then, taking him unawares (when asleep at night if possible), to dispatch 
him by chopping with machetes, 

‘The Lacondones, the remotest tribe of whom anything is known, still worship, 
in the ruined temples of their ancestors, thir ancient gods; they still manufacture 
the carious honr-gliss shaped incensarios of rough pottery, with the head or 
figure of the god outside, in which they burn copal incense, and one explorer has 
seen freshly cut and painted rock carvings, done by them, exactly similar to those 
found in the caves and ruins of Yucatan, 

Native Arts and Agriculture —The Tnian’s wants are simple and easily 
supplied, his arts are correspondingly fow, and his agriculture primitive. Amongst 
the Indians in touch with civilisation cotton goods are easily obtainable, 
eonsequently weaving has become a lost art; though the very remote tribes 
still manufacture a coarse cotton cloth, which they make into garments, 
‘lecorating tliese very tastefully with various devices in bright colours, 

Spinning is still carried on in the ancient way. A spindle about 9 inches in 
Tength is weighted about 9 inches from its lower end (often with one of the 
pottery malacates to be picked up in numbers on any ancient village site) whieh 
is placed in a sinall shallow bowl, the upper ond being rotated rapilly. with the 
Fight hand, whilst the cotton is fed with the left. 

Pottery-mnaking is also carried out in the old primitive way. A fine yellow 
clay, mixed with powdered gourd, or granite, being moistened and kneaded to the 
Proper consistency, is moulded by hand into a rough, thick-walled vessel, of the 

and shape required. A potter's wheel is never used, but considerable skill, 
‘and not a Tittle taste, are frequently shown in the moulding and omamentation of 
these rough vessels, which are subsequently fired by being placed in the centre uf a 
great heap of glowing charcoal. 
_Tiint chipping is uow pmetically a lost art, as only the very remote Indians 
Miain the tow and arrow; the arrow heads, which are tittle more than chips of 
Mlint, are of excessively rude and primitive construction, 
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Infltence of Civilisation—Civilisation, from the Conquest, appears to have 
brought nothing but evil in its train to the aboriginal inhabitants, The peninsula 
‘of Yucatan, at the time of the Conquest, was estimated to support « population of 
several millions, whereas at the present day there are not more than a few hundred 
thousand remaining. In the early days of the Conquistadores, when the natives 
hhad to choose between the now religion and the swonl or the stake, and when 
oath was far proferable to the life of unremitting and unaccustomed toil, wh 
was the lot of every repartamientoed Indisu, such a decimation is easily 
tinderstandable, but sinee then, up to the present day, the Maya race has been, 
and is even atill, graduolly dying out. This is due probably to a number of causes, 
‘chief amongst whieh are — 

1. The introduction of a variety of epidemic diseases, such as, small-pox, 
scarlet fever, whooping cough, and yellow fever, all of which are especially fatal 
to the Indian, whole villages often being completely exterminated by an epidemic 
of small-pox. 2 

2 Alcohol has andonbtedly proved one of tho worst seourges introduced by 
civilisation; the average Tndian, if he has a * real," and ean procure rum, will find 
the temptation to doso irresistible, I have sven a little Tndinn girl, of sixteen or 
seventeen years, go into a liquor store, buy a half pint bottle of over-proof rim, 
come ont on the plaza, drink the whole down from the mouth of tha bottle, and 
within ten minutes become perfectly comatose; uor is this an uncommon 
experience, for from childhood to old age the Indian is a slave to Tiquor. 

3. The sottlement of whites, and especially of negroes, in the Indian villages, 
is always: to be deplored, is genorally disliked by the Indians thoniselves, ancl, 
‘amongst independent tribes, is hardly ever permitted, ‘The Indian has learnt by 
bitter exporience, that the negro or white man, who is willing to give npeivilisation 
for u primitive life in the bush, usually belongs to that class which is compelted to 
eave even the fringe of civilisation for extremely cogent reasons, Such a man 
a this amongst primitive and easily influenced people, cau aud usually does work 
incalculable and irremodiable harm. 














‘Visir 70 THE Rio Graxpe Ruts, 


On ‘Thursday, April 16th, I left Punta Gorda in company with Mr. Phillips, the 
District Commissioner, ani after about an hour's ride we arrived at the Rio Jacinto, 
where we were met by our six men whom we had sent forward the previous evening 
with the heavy baggage, Everything was packed im two large doreys, and, with 
only half-an-hour’s delay, we set out. ‘Twenty minutes’ good paddling brought us 
to the main stream of the Rio Grande, and for about fifteen miles we paddled up 
this river withont meeting any obstruction, The stream is very tortuous, but its 
general direction is almost due cast and west. Our first difficulty was at Corona 
falls, whore the water was only 12 inches deep at the shallowest part of the 
rin. About one mile above this is Castillo bank, au old walogany cutting station 
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‘of two years ago; this is regarded as about half-way to the mouth of the 
Columbia branch, though, owing to the upper half containing nearly twenty falls, 
it takes fully twice as long to traverse. The banks of the river here are from 
20 feot to 30 feet in height, and composed of a soft friable sandstoue, varying 
from light yellow to nearly black in colour where the stone has been much 
weathered, A few miles further up we passed Indian Creek, opening on the 
loft bank of the river, but at this season of the year almost dry. About » mile 
higher up we came to“ Cuchara,” or Spoon falls, most appropriately named, as the 
only passage for the doreys was through « spoon-shaped passage in a high ledge of 
tock, which completely crossed the river, We were all compelled to leave the 
doreys and take out the heavier articles, and, even thus lightened it was as much 
as the men could do to haul them over, Immediately above this fall are Hicatu 
and Aqua Latioute Creek, both opening on the right bank, the one running north- 
west, the other north-east, A couple of miles higher we heard the roar of Big falls, 
and soon had the doreys engaged in this, the highest fall iu the river, It is really 
double, the upper part being 24 feet and the lower 14 feet in height, with a flat 
lodge separating them, ‘Three miles above Big Falls wo arrived at Mr, Watson's 
nwhogany bank, where wo spent the night, having passed, during the day, twenty- 
thee falls and runs, great and! small, in our passage up the river, Next morning 
Wo sot out about 6 atu, in a single large dorey, and after paddling five miles, and 
crossing several small runs, we came to the mouth of the Columbia, the largest 
branch of the Itio Grande, opening on the left bank of the main stream, and running 
about west-southwest, ‘The month is 16 yards across, but was completely blocked 
up by large tree trunks and other floating rubbish, the river at this time of the year 
boing quite impassable, even for the smallest boats, 

‘Three miles above the mouth of the Columbia we came to Hunterman’s camp, 
‘an old mahogany cutting station, where we disembarked all our cargo, aud, making 
it up ws neatly x possible into six londs, started on foot along an old trunk pass to 
ry and find the ruins. After about five miles walking, we struck the Columbin 
branch at what was supposed by foriner visitors to have boon a wharf or landing 
‘stage connected with the mins; and indoed, from a superficial examination, one 
‘might easily fall into the error, for a perfectly flat, table-like expanse of rook, haying 
© breadth of about 15 yards, extends from the perpendicular stone bank to the 
water's edge ; this is split up in all directions by fissures running at right angles to 
each other, giving it the appearance of a floor composed of huge flat stones earofully 
laid by human agency. As it was getting dusk, we pitched our camp close to the 
river and next morning set out for the ruins, which, after some difficulty, we found 
ab a distance of about one and a-half miles from the nearest point of the Columbia, 
‘They consist of two great stone-faced terraces, upon which stand a number of stone- 
faced mounds, |The lower terrace is slightly over 800 yards in length by 70 yards 
in breadth, and is faced with stone throughout its whole extent, In the contre of 
this is a smaller terrace, also faced with eut stone, of on uniform height of 24 feeb, 
100 yards in Ineadth, and running from one side to the other of the main toreace, 
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Te was upon this smaller terrace that all the best preserved mounds stood, The 
finest of all the mounds (No. 1) is $1 yards square, 98 feet high, and possesses four 
narrow terices, the walls between which incline slightly inwards, so thet the 
fummit of the mound is only 24 foot square. The angles are rounded, and the 
whole surface of both walls and terraces is covered thronghout with very neatly cut 
Mocks of hard, orystalline limestone, ‘The east and north sides of this monn are 
tmoat perfect the wost and south have unfortunately felon away somewhat, owing 
‘to the fact that several ange trees had taken root in them, and forced the stones 
park Upon the snunmit, where in all probability « small temple once stood, 
nothing now remains but a large heap of cut stones. 

‘There ave five other mounds upon the small torrace. No. 2 is 37 yanls in 
length, by 24 yards in breadth, and 30 fect in height, ond hs tlires terraces, 
No # is 6 yards in breadth, by 42 yards in length, and 8 foot in height it 
pomesses only two terraces, No, 4 ix 25 yards square, and is « mere heap of 
ring, in which it is impossible to make out the original number of terraces 
find walls, No, 6 is also mass of ruins, and stands upon the edge of the main 
torrucos, but a great part of it has now fallen, No. 6 is a smull ciroular 
Heap of stones, 24 feot in diameter, ‘and 8 feet in height; into this we made w 
iremlar excavation, but nothing of much intorest) was fonnd, except lange 
(quantitios of fragments of hart red brick, of all shapes und sizes, together with 
uechalf of a rubbing stone, and two pieces of Esyuipulas stone which had, at one 
tiimo, formed ita “Drago.” An excavation was algo mado to « depth of about 
10 foot in the contre of mound No, 4, and here agnin lange quantities of brick were 
fours, indeod, itregular fragments of this brick woo to have been used ox ling 
for the pyrnmids, whilst largo tint blocks of it were used for paving purposes 

‘The wholo surface of the large terruce was covered at one time with mounds 
of varying size, all facod with squared stono, but, with the excoption of the three 
tlready dosoribod, upou tho emall terrace, nothing now remains of any of them but 
inegalar piles of ruins, upon the surface of which lie large quantities of the 
worked stones which onoe covered them. ‘The mounds, which still remain intact, 
prove that the erection of the whole structure must have been an undertaking of 
Considemble magnitude, and, furthermore, that the now uninhabited bush mus 
no time have supported a-very considerable population; for each of these excvedingly 
Hand stones, some weighing 3 or 4 owt, had to be quarried out (with flint 
fmplemonts), brought to the ruins, and accurately squared, also by fiint 
fimploments)only, A very considerable expenditure, both of tine and of Iabour, 
aust have been necessary for these various processes, andl one ennnot but wonder 
whence the builders came? what was their history ? aud, above all, how it is 
that they have so completely disappeared? Judging by other similar ruins, found 
in various parts of Central America, it soems highly probable that these structures 
‘were originally erected purely for religious purposes; the stone-fived pyramids 
simply acting us bases upon which small cues, or temples, stood ; the terraces being 
ised by the priests as promenades along which religious processions could aseond 
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and descend, to and from the temples, in sight of the assembled people, Tt may 
‘We asked, Where are the palnces of the kings, and the dwellings of the Caciques, 
‘and priests, of a people who could erect such great structures, in honour of their 
gods? The houses of the common peaple were, we know, then, as now, built of 
Teaves, wood, and adobe, and perished completely within a few years. Tk-may be 
however that somewhere back in the as yet unexplored bush, beyond the Rio 
Grande, the ruins of att ancient eity still exist; for the bush guards well the secrets 
of the past, und one may pass within 500 yards of the vastest ruins in Central 
America without being aware of the fact. 
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AAAA,—Stuall ptone-fuced terrace or platform, upon which stand all the mounds ptill in a good 
stato of preservation : 100 yards long by 70 yards broad, 
‘R—Mounds, 37 yards by 24 yunds, containing three terraces. 
Mound, 31 yarda square, containing four termices, 
D.—Paved pasiage between the two mounds, 
E.—Moand containing two terraces, much broken down in placos 
F.—Mound almost entirely in rains 
Mound in: very ruinous eondition, abutting on edge of main platform, 
Aen ash Ge semen ale el ceie Lae < 
KK.—Lanje stone-faced platform, extending on either aide of small platform 
te a ‘oF terracr. 
Tt is covered with mounds, all in conitition, 2 
creak a, all in ruinous condition. ‘900 yarda Jong. by 











THE DOG-MOTIVE IN BORNEAN ART. 


By Euxesr B, Havpox. 


Awoxe the inhabitants of Borneo tattooing of the body and limbs is very common, 
‘and the motives of the designs vary considerably. An animal motive is readily 
apparent in some patterns, but so conventionalised has it become in most, that it is 
difficult te discover its identity; and it is only by comparison with more simple 
fignres that it can be understood. 

Dr. A. W, Nieuwenhuis found that it was possible to divide the inhabitants 
of Netherlands Borneo into three groups according to their method of tattoning. 
‘The tattoo patterns of the women should alone be studied, because the men are 
often tattooed with foreign patterns when on their travels. The three groups 
are 





Ist Group, 2nd Group. nd Group, 
| ‘Tribes of tho Rarto and 
‘Bahan, Kenyah, Pansn. ‘Bokat, Beketan, ‘Melawi Rivers, and the Ula 


| Ayar of Mandal River, 





Patterns of dark fines in | Whole body tattooed so that 
the pattern is left in skin- 


‘nolated figures. the 


‘Men have shoulder,breast and | Bukat youth tattoos on chest 
thigh decorated, ‘after an heroie deed, anil 


‘The whole ody decornted 
ethdark fie, 


‘Men commence with calf of 
Teg. 









later all over, 
“Women have fore-arma, hands Women chiefly hands and lege. 
‘anid aukles tattooed. | 4 an 
stifles on Boks. Pailerm diwwn forhand on | Pera ror frehand 
i skin 
‘Black colour only Biack colour only —«.» ‘Red and black, 


Women tattooers ‘Women tattooere 





Tt is interesting to note that the first group, in addition to the Ponans, 
contains the low-brachycephalic Bahau-Kenyah tribes to whom the Kayanus are 
related; the second consists of nomailic hunting peoples ; and the third contains 
the dolichocephalic element of Netherlinds Borneo. ‘These three groups nearly 
agree therefore with the élassification of these peoples hy their physical charncters* 

Dr. Hose hus stated* that the Punans do not tattoo, He was evidently 


\ Quer durch Borneo, Exgebniase seiner Reiven in iden Jahren, 1894, 1896-97 und 1898-1900, 
Erater Teil, 10. 

+ Cf, Man, 1905, 18, Fobroary. 
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referring to the Pundns in a wild state, free from foreign influence, for the Punans 
of the Baram District who have come under Kenyah or Kayan influence, tattoo 
themselves in Kenyah-Kayan fashion. 

Ling Roth, quotes de Windt’s description of tattooed Punans. There is no 
evideuce that de Windt ever came seress wild Panans, those he met were Panans who 
had lived with Bakatans or Kanowits, and, from the description he gives, their 
tattooing was evidently borrowed from the Kanowits, who seem to belong to 
Nieuwenbuis’ second group, The Punans that Nieuwenhuis observed were 
probably in the same way under Bahuu-Kenyah influence and therefore used 
their patterns. 

‘Dr. A.C. Haddon* says that the Ibans (Sea Dayaks) did not tattoo before 
they came under Kayan influence, and they themselves admit, as is quite obvions, 
that they use Kenyah or Kayan designs. The women do not tattoo or only very 
slightly. 

Under these circumstances we may regan the first group as containing the 
Bahau-Kenyah-Kayan peoples, together with the Punans and Ibans, both of whom 
have copied the desigus of the Bahau-Kenyah-Kayan peoples, 

Dr. A.W. Nieuwenhuis® says quite definitely that a tattoo pattern used by the 
men of the Babau or Mendalam tribes, amd called by them as», “ dog," represents: 
either the head or the whole body of a dog. 

Dr. W. H. Farness,* speaking of the isolated tattoo patterns of the Kayans of 
the Baram District, says, “The designs consist of extremely conventionalised 
representations of * dog, ‘scorpions? and ‘heads of « prawn’; these are the native 
names given to different patterns: in none of them is it possible to recognise the 
nitnal after whieh it is named. Vrofessor Alfred C. Haddon has expressed to me 
the extremely ingenious explanation, that, notwithstanding the mative names, all 
these patterns represent the head of a dog. ‘To this I modestly and most humbly 
deme, and incline to the belief that it is rather the head of that animal which — { 
enters so largely into all their ceremonial, namely, the pig. It may be noted, | 
furthermore, that this same pattern, whatever be its origin, enters into all Kayan 
decoration, whether of doors, of beams, of implements, of bead-work or of graves." 

Dr: Hose and MoDogalay, “ 1 in woul foc ths cauyal ise tave Game 
‘or more designs tattooed on their forearms, and shoulders. Among the commonest 
of these designs are those known as the scorpion, the prawn, and the dog. I 
is eaid that the dog's head design was formerly much more in fashion than it 13. ab 
the present time” They inform us that the dog, though not a sacred animal, is 
allowed to prowl about, in and around the house, as it wishes, and no Kenyah dare 
Kill « dog, invleed it is rarely Kicked or struck. When «dog dies in a house its 
sae i pushed out of us a and into the river with long poles, The spot 

* The Natives of Sarawak anit British North Borneo, s 

« Bead dedaes Bale Whe pai ce Unde eee ie 

* Quer durch Borneo. 


* Tha Homelife of Borneo Heai-hussert, Philadelphia, 1 
4 dodly xxi, 1901, po ST. ee 
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where the dog died on the floor of the house is fenced round for some days to 
prevent. the children walking over it, Although Dr, Hose says the dog is not 
treated with any particular respect, yet enough regard is paid to it to enable us to 
understand why it might appear as & common motive in designs, 

The Kenyah-Kayan poople carve their tattoo desi 
‘These are covered with soot and an impression is made on the spot to be tattooed, 
Certain designs or varieties of a design are always used to decorate a special spot 
of the body, Dr Furness speaks of thy impossibility of recognising the animal 
motive represented on the blocks; and from isolated specimens it is well-nigh 
impossible to do s0, 

Fig. 1 shows a tomb of a Murik woman, At each upper angle is a dog's 
lead and body, 
uear the middle 
of the fretwork is 
smother dog facing 
to the right, and 
it is worth noti 
ing that the artist 
has not been fet- 
tered by the it 
ofsymmetry. We 
may regard the 
wavy pattem in 
the fretwork as 
the continuation 
oftheconventional 
undulating boty 
and tail of the dog. 
‘This suggestion is 


supported by th 
figure, Taf. 36, Fig. 66, given by Kakenthal! of a Long Kiput (Kalamantan*) 
tomb in which there is a dog’s head at one end of the design at the top of the tomb, 
and a tail at the other end, the pattern being » wavy band with characteristic 
small scrolls in the sinuosities, the legs have quite disappeared. 

‘At first aight one might think that this figure is derived from a dragon ; 
‘Chinese or Sinmese jars,on which the dragon is so frequently depicted, are found in 
considerable numbers right into the interior of Bornyo. Professor A. It. Hei 
discussed the whole question of these Chinese jars, but nowhere does he suggest 
that the dmgon has heen copied by the natives of Bortieo. The dog-motive 
in many cases, resemble the dragon, but it seems to be another 








2 on wooden blocks. 
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' Forschungareiae tn den Molukken wnd in Borneo, Frankfurt a.M., 1894. 
* For an exphiniation of this term nee Men, 18, 100 
+ Die bildensden Kiinate bei den Dngats anf Borneo, Wien, 1800. 
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example of convergent evolution, the two motives developing along their own Tines, 
gradually becoming more and more similar. ‘There is no recorded evidence that 
Chinese designs are copied by the poople in the interior of Borneo. Very 
occasionally in Than mural decoration we find Chinese symbols employed, but the 
Thans are a coast people who are ascending the rivers, and have moreover been in 
contact with Chinese traders for a considerable period of time, 

Dr. Nieawentuis gives a very complete series of tattoo blocks, illustratin 
the evolution of the dog-motive in Netherlands Borneo. Fig 24 shows what 
the natives informed him was a dog; in general appearance it closely resembles 
the animal on the Long Kiput grave (ef. Kikenthal) ; in fact it might be taken for 
a snake, but for the legs, which ate, however, not conspicuous, Fig. 2b is a 











“dogs” head, but complicated by sorolls, In this the tecth have been left out. 
‘The carver has, however, incited thom in position, but in anch low relief that they 
would not appear in an impression of the block, thus satisfying the feeling of 
expectancy. Fig. 2c illustrates a still more conventionalised dog’s head, from 
which the teeth have quite disappeared. Fig. 2p represents two dogs’ heads 
facing right and left, one eye serving for the two heads Fig. 2 shows 
simpler form of 0, in which tho jaws are quite simple, and the eye has become the 
most important feature of the pattern, Figs 4, 8, 6, D, & are all called aa, 
“dog.” Fig. 2v is a rosette which, judging by this series, is obviously derived from 
the eye of the dog's head; Dr. Nienwenhuis does not say whether the natives realise 
this, but he leads one to believe that they are totally ignorant of the fuct. ‘The 
Tosotte tattooed on the shoulders of Bahuu-Kenyah people of Netherlands Borneo, 
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ong the 





is found on the same spot on all the Kenyah-Kayan people of Sarawak. 
Thans, Kalamantans and Punans, similar patterns are found tattooed on the same 
spot. ‘The rosette was brought by tho Kenyahs and Kayans on their immigration 
fat thut: time, did not realise that it was 





into Sarawak, and possibly even the: 
conventionalised dog's eye. 

‘Adopted by the Ibans it appears as a star-shaped or cruciform de 
aceording to unpublished information collected by Dr, Haddon and the figures 
published by Dr. Furness (p. 148), is called by them after the name of a fruit or 
flower. Undonbt- 
edly the Tbans 
consider the ro- 
sette as o floral 
design, especially 
as the representa- 
tion of plant 
formsis traditional 
among them, but 
that is no reason ” 
why this so-called 
flower design should not be derived from a dog's eye. ‘The Than vane of this 
an or Kenyah introducers of the rosette 


ice, which 








Fio. 8 






design carries no weight, since even the 
appear to have ceased to remember its origin. 

‘Acoonling to Dr. Hose, the Kenyahs and Kayans immigrated into Sarawak 
some three hundred years ago, and thus it is not surprising to find that their 
patterns have become specialised. 

T have not been able to obtain intermediate tin 
tattoo designs of the Kenyahs and Kayans of Sarawak with the desigus obtained 

by Dr. Nicuwenhuis in Netherlands Borneo, 

Ay fx though when further work has been done, it 

is possible that a complete series will be made 

ie designs tattooed ou the forearms 

and thighs of the Kayan and Kenyah men of 

the Baram District of Sarawak are on the 

whole remarkably well defined and constant, 
they are called aso, 





connecting the isolated 











1 is a tracing of bead-work on the scabbard of a parang, we 
seo a dog pattern. entation on the right shows s very typical dog's 
ead, with a decorated upper jaw, and a simpler lower jaw. In Fig. 3p, also 
bead-work, are two. dogs with interlacing bodies. ‘The upper jaw is complicated, 
and half way along its length appears a scroll, which is very chaacteristio; 
this scroll I believe to be the representative of the eye-tooth, which has been 
accentuated and used as a decorative feature of the upper jaw. ‘The ears are 
enlarged, and highly decorative, ‘The lower jaw is simple, and is balanced on the 
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other side of the head by a projeetion, which may either be the representation of 
the fore-leg, or the expression of the idea of symmetry, Aboye it the body 
urls aw wre to the left repeats the main features 





4 we find the embodiment of the same idea ns in 33; 
the upper jaw is more decorative, 
and the scroll in its middle is more 
complicated ; the ears have lost their 
symuetry, und the eye is left out. 
The body is reduced, and the emrve 
below the head more nearly balances 
the lower jaw. This block is labelled 
by Dr. Hose “Twang orang. ‘The 
Twang means » ‘pattern’ and orang 
is the Kayan for‘ prawn." Fig. 5 shows further complication in the upper jaw. 
‘The body, represented by the upper curve to left, is shortened, and the lower left 
curve is synnnetrical with the lower jaw. This figure is a very typival Kayan or 
Kenyah tattoo block, (Cf, Furness, p. 148.) 

The Kayan tattoo block, Fig. 6, shows further moditicati: 
relatively longer, and the lower 
Jaw shorter. ‘The upper eurve 
on the left, representing the tes 
oly, is now quite short, and 
is symmetrical with the lower 
one, 


of the other, In Fi 





Fi, 5, 








; the upper jaw is 














7 isa Block wed by 
Telak men. Its intorest li 
the fact: that conven 
hot seem to be used 


Pia. 6. 
nalised teeth are placed on the upper ja 
Konyatis or Kayans, but it is a type use 
or Punans, who have copied Kenyah-Kaya 










This block does 
by Kalamantans 
designs, As a vagary of these 
designs, it shows that the Lelaks have realised its motive, and have placed teeth 
—__ in their proper position. 
In the deooration of 
= bamboo tobacco boxes the 
Kenyabs and Kayans very 
frequently have incorpo- 
rated the dog as the motive 
of the design. In Fig. 8,a 
rubbing of such a box, one 
sees how the dog has been treated; in all eases the dog is represented with its 


head looking backwards. In the two upper figures, the tail and 
are produced i 












the lower jaw 
}o beautiful interlocking spirals, the upper jaw is decorated with 
elaborate serolls, and the eye-tooth is plainly distinguishable, ‘The ears are 
prolonged into delicate spirals, ‘The two lower figures, which are upeide down, 
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havo the lower jaws differently treated; the jaw of the one to the left passes right 
through the great spiral, and terminates ina small spiral. ‘The upper jaws and 
ears are quite characte 
Tn Fig. 9 the upper 








and ears ate characteristic 
ally represented. ‘The lower 






jaw is variously treated, 
the upper middle dog it is 
turned backwards and quite 
the lower middle 







‘log it ornsses the tail of the 
animal in front. The 
‘ ig of parts as 
if they passed through holes 
in the bodies, is quite 
characteristic of the art of 
these people. Mi 
might here be made of the 
breaking of the straight 
lines of the border pattern, 
which occurs this and 
other figures. This also is 
a very noticeable feature in 
the decorative art of the h-Kayan peoples, and it gives a ple 
appearanes of lightness to their designs, 




















ing 
In copying a design it must of necessity often happen, that the space to be 
decorated is not s0 
large as in the 
original, and in order 
that the space may 
ally filled, 
the design must be 
altered to suit the 
requirements of the 
Besides the 
nw of the 
te 
of the es 











be artis 








spact 
alterat 





desig 





fit the needs 








we, & pattern 
always loses its 





character in successive 
copyings, In Fig. 10 
the animals are much cramped and distorted, and are represented with their 


Fia. 9. 


jaws widely gaping, and ending in simple spirals, In the figure in the left hand 
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upper vorner, the uy 





w jaw is to the left, the th and scroll being readily 
seen, and the lower jaw lies to the right; both are toothed. ‘The middle figure, in 

3 which the body is presont, likewise hus 
its toothed upper jaw to the left anil 
the toothless lower jaw to the right. 
‘The figure to the right, which is upside 











™, down, shows the toothed lower jaw to 
the loft, the upper jaw, showing the 
charactoristic scroll, being to 





right 
10, 
relative 





ig. 11 is very similar to 








and th jimals bear the sar 
Fea position to one another, and though 

thoy are still more conventionalised, 
But an important change has taken place, the 
id, according to information obtained from De. Hos 
that is, “head of a prawn.” ‘The dots 
mnt the teeth 
are in the case of the middle figure 
placed on both sides of the upper jaw, 
and no doubt to the native 





no dotailed deseription is necessa 









uu orang, 








Which in Fig. 10 repre 











represent 





annulations of the 
antennie of a prawn, What most 
probably bas happe 






is that in 
successive copyings the jaws lost their 
true charnoter, and at one time, as the 
appeurod to look like a prawn, 
it was so-called and the name has 
porsintod. 





Fo, 1 
Fig. 12 shows how the stage 
hopes 





ented by Fig. 11 inay become still more simplified, Hore the animal to 
the right represents the central dog of Fig. 11; the central design is still loss doy 
like than the corresponding upper left 
hand design of Fig 11; whilst the 
scroll pattern to the left ia the vestige 
of the animal on the right in Fig. 11, 
In Fig. 12 Dr, Hose has not obtained 
names for these animals 
In Fj acknowledged on 
Dr. Hove's authority as a prwn- 
nahie pattern, the design is more complicated, 
but the three animals are still depicted 
On the right is an obvious dog, comesponding to the 
10. The central design iu Fig. 13 though complicated is 



















in their usual positions. 
central animal in 
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decipherable. The upper jaw stretches away to the left with the teeth and the 


mn, the lower jaw forms a spiral with the upper jaw of 





seroll in the normal pos 
the next animal. On the upper left a 
dog represented on the right in Figs. 10 and 11, but the 


wjle we see the boily of the correspondi 
the head has 











disappeared, yet the two 
toothed jaws appear, the lower 
9 the left interlooking with 
the Tower jaw of the first dog 
and ig down 
to the right. In this rabbi 
the head of the “central 
alled udu orang, and 
that it is this 
the pattern that 







upper sw 








animal i 
it is possi 








part alone o 
they identify with a priwu 
On the other hind it is equally 
probable that the Konyalis and 
Kayans have con 








von the orig’ these 





complicated patterns, Fio. 13. 
Fig. 1d shows some very futeresting features. Iu the first pluoe, the 


n along. the 





which in the foregoing figures represent the teeth in posit 








ving, placed’ indiscriminately along varia 
portions of the body, The right- 
hand animal is apparently a 


og looking back over its 





couventionalised jaws, ate, in this ea 





ah 





alder, and the two jaws are 








rwpresented facing to the right, 
What, by the light of the 





evidence in the proce 





ing figures, 
must be regarded as the lower 
jaw, is soon on the left of the 
head, and has no connection with 
the upper jaw. If, on the oth 
hand, the upper jaw were 
tuned forwards, so that the eye- 
tooth pointed upwards instead 
of downwards, then the animal 
Fio. 1. would be gaping widely as in the 
foregoing figures. In the figure on the loft, the lower jaw forms an incipient spiral 
with the lower jaw of the animal ou the right. ‘The upper jaw is reversed as in 
the other figure, The carver was evidently under the impression that he was 











carving a dog design, and theref 





we depicted the dog on the right hand side, 
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but did not leave himself room to carry it out on the left, Moreover he was 
fettered by the traditional spiral interlockings of jaw with jaw, and for this reason, 
partly becanse he neither blindly followed others or boldly drew his idea of a dog, 
he produced a design, which varies in many respects from other examples of 
Kenyah art, 

Tt is more than probable that he has been influenced by designs in which the 
dog does look over its shouliler as in Fig. 8. It will also be noticed that the tail of 














Fa. 16, Fia. 16, 





curve 





their length, as if they represented the teeth of interlocking jawa, 

In the interspaces are carved the héad of » hornbill and a dog design, ‘The 
latter is upside-down, and is only a slightly modified copy of the tattoo patterns 
of these people us in Fig. 6, 

‘one sees how far a design may be complicated and contorted. In 
the contro isu figure with a widely 
gaping mouth, opening upwards, the 
upper jaw being to the left, and the 
lower to the right where it forms a 
spiral with the lower jaw of the 
animal to the right. ‘The byper- 
trophied upper jaw of the right 
hand figure stretches downwards 
and backwards, ‘The ears are well 
represented in both animal, ‘The 
body of the central animal curls 
Fight round, and passes across the upper jaw, the tail und hind logs appear at 
the top of the design, above the eye. ‘The body of the right hand figure haa a 
similar curvature, the hind legs appearing at; the bottom of the design below 
the eye. 

Fig. 16 is a sketch of part of a drawing of a“ Dayak” bamboo carving in the 
Kk Hofmuseum at Vienna, figured Taf 10, No. 14, by Professor A Te Hein 
One clement of the pattern has been blacked in for the sake of clearness, the 











‘ Die bildenden Kiinate bei den Dayaks auf Borneo, Wien, 1890, 
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design beitig repeated to form a running pattern: At first sight the design appears 
to be a floral pattern, but on comparison it will be seen that it bears considerable 
resemblance to the dog-motives of Fig, 15. This view is further strengthened by 
its resemblance to the Berawan tattoo block, Fig. 17. We are, I think, quite 
justified in thinking that the design in Fig. 16 is a modification of the conventional 
dog-motive, but one would like to know the exact name of the tribe. 

In a publication by J. A. Locbir, Jr, twenty-one bamboo carvings collected 
by Dr. A. W. Nienwenhuis are figured. Many of these examples show how the 
ddog-design is treated by the Kayans of Netherlands Borneo. On Plaat XI,No. 16, 
is figured an animal design, which, on comparison with various Kenyah designs 
figured in this paper, is clearly seon to boa conventionalised dog, ‘The design, 
which is upside down, shows a very typical upper and lower jaw, but the body 
and limbs are rather confused and degraded. In Plat V, No, 9, at the base of tho 
contral triangle, there is an example of a dog, with widely gaping jaws, and 
the body shows the 
sinuous curves found on 
the Murik surcophagus 
(Big. 1), and another dog 
is seen above the triangle. 
In Plaat VI, No, 10, most 
of the ornamentation 
owes its origin to the dog- 
design. Dogs are also to 
be seen in Plaat TV, Nos. 
6,7, anul elsewhere. 














Kalanantan modifications 
of the dog-motive, 
Kalamantan people 

who have come in contact 


with the Kenyahs and 
Kayans have, toa certain extent, ubsorbed their culture. Fig. 18 shows tho design on 


1s bamboo tobaceo box, which, though artistic, is degraded and obscure. One sees 
that the design is based on a dog-motive, though the exact figures are quite 
indistinguishable. In the centre facing to the right is a representation of upper 
and lower jaws, the former being very long and toothed, and the body extends 
down to the bottom of the design, Fusing to the left is another dog in which 
the upper jaw alone is distinct, Remembering that the Kenyabs call their own 
dograded patterns prawn designs, it is not surprising to find that most of the 
Kalamantan patterns of this type are also called prwn designs, and it is 
more than probable, that anything resembling an animal motive is called by the 
Kalamantans a prawn-motive. 
‘ Danbocurasment ler Kajan-Daja, Hag, 1968. 





Fio. 18, 
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This is borne out by the fact that the tattoo blocks which they have borrowed 
from the Kenyah-Kayan people are termed orang, prawn,” Such a block as is 
ropresented in Fig, 6 could be exactly matched by a Kalamantan block, which 
they would call onng. Many of their blocks are evidently derived from Kenyah 
or Kayan tattoo blocks, and several new designs with various names haye thus 
been formed. 

Teun modifications of the dag-design. 

Hosidos the modifications of the rosette under the names of fruit and flowers 
tho Thans have moditied other Kenyah-Kayan tattoo designs, 

The tattoo design used by the Kenyahs and Kayans for decorating the 
forearm, haa been copied and adopted by the Thans in the sume way ax the 
Kalamantans have done, the main difference being, that the Thans call the design 
scorpion (telingai).! 

For this reason, the pattern tonds to become more and more like the scorpion, 
but oven in its moat specialised form, the eye of tho dog is generally retained. 

It is hore interesting to note, that, acourding to Mr, Shelford, the linge or 
scorpion” design is often carved on the handle of the nialor or Than parang or 
sword 

Fig. 19 shows » typical “scorpion” tattooing Other examples are figured 
by W. H. Furness (p: 148, Figs 1, 
5), under the Iban and Malay 
name of kala, “scorpion.” It is 
worth noting that Dr Fumes 
on the same plate, Figs 9, 15, calls 
a Kenyah tattoo design similar to 
my Fig. 5, Aula as, the“ scorpion 
dog." This torm requires further investigation ; perhups this should be kalany ami, 
ic," pattern dog” 

‘To sum up, it appears as if the dog design oviginated with the Bahau-Kenyuh- 
Kayans, aud was carried by them in various amigrations from their fatherland in 
Apu Kayan at the upper waters of the Kayan or Bulungau river, Dr, Nieuwenlnuis 
hus dowcribed the modifications that oocur in their designs in’ Netherlands Borneo, 
In this paper I have attempted to indicate (1) the evolution that has ocewrrdt int 
the dog-motive among the Kenyah-Kayan group in Sarawak ; (2) the modifications 
that have taken place in this motive, more especially in the tattoo designs, among 
the Kalamantan tribes of the Baram District, where the dosign appears to be 
rojaitded a4 a prawn and (3) the degradation of the same wotive by the Thans 
of the Rejang District, who consider it to be a scorpion, 
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* Dr. Howe informs mo that“ tingad menue n reflection auch 
Jouking into clear water" ; but Mr. Shelford and others give “ scorpio 
+R. Shelford, Jura, Anthrep, Inst, xxxi, 1901, p. 323. 





would be seen when 
* an the meaning. 
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List of Mlustrations, 


Fig. Sarcophagus of a Murik woman, Baram District, from n photograph by Dr OG. 
Seligmann (cf. ss.J, wxxi, 1901, ph. xv, tig. 1). 
ww R—Sketchen of tattoo-blocks figured by Dr. A. W. Nieuwenhuis (Quer durch Borneo, 
‘Taf, 82, p. 408). 
wv BA Diagrany of the beadwork on the scabbard of a Long Sitwtn Kenyal parang, 
Baram District ; Cambridge Museum. 
1. Diagram of the beadwork on the seabbard of Tuban Kayan paras 
Sarawak, ‘The coloured drawing from which thia was taken wa made by I 
Pouglas (now Residont of the Haram District) for Dr, Haddon. 
+ 4—Print from tattoo-block, Baram District ; Cambridge Museum, 






wo bw » ” ” ” 
Hibm *ayan, Baru River j A.C. Halon Call 
4 T—Sketeh of » “used by Berawan men"; Hove Coll. Brit, Mua, 


& Rubbing of carving on a Kayan tobaceo box ; No, 606, Sarawak Mus. This formerly 
‘longed to Dian Batu, Chief of the Kayans of the Rejang River. 
‘9.—Rubbiny of carving on a Kenyah t tobacco box 5 Bampfylde Coll. 





10 ow now Tinjar River Camb, Moin, 
w= 9 wo En mH 
we ow ” » Kenyah 59 4 mM ow ow ow 
nn ” noo” ” a 
nM ow non ” ah enti 
nln ” 4 Bamptylde Coll 


eh Oi aud * 

" Je —Skotch of « portion of a pattern figured by Prof. A. R. Hein (Die biddensen K’inate bet 
den Dayaks auf Borneo, Wien, 1800, Tal. 10, No. 14). 

1 17-—Sketch of a tattoo-block “used by Lelak men," Hose Call, Brit, Mus, 

 Ja—Rtabbing of earving on a tobaeco box ; Bampfylde Coll. (probably Kalamantan with a 
good deal of Kenyah influence). 

jy —Tattooing on the arm of an Iban, Jilai ‘The design was called telinga, “scorpion; 
from a wketch by Dr, A. C, Haddon, 


Tam indebted to the kindness of H, Ling Roth for the use ofthe blocks, fig. 5 17 fron 
The Natives of Sarawik sr Britiah North Dorneo, London, 18, vol. i, p. 88, 

Fign 11, 12, 13, aro from rubbings malo by Dry ©. Hove, and given by him to De, a. C- 
Haddon ; alfhhave totes on the patterns, made by Dr. Hove, which have alforded me valuable 





igh 6,0, 16, 18, aro from rubbings male by Dr, A. C. Haddon when in Kuching, from 
apecimens Belonging to tho Hon, C. A. Rampfylie, Resident of the district, 

Fige. 4, 8, 6, 717, re b nt. viee, 

ign si, Bn, 8-19, 18, are b nat, size, 











REPORT ON THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE STLATLUMH OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, 


By Cuanues Hint. Tour, Local Correspondent of the Anthropological Institute, 
{Wert Puare XV] 

Tins paper contains a summary of my studies of the Stlatlumar tribes, one of the 

intorior divisions of the Salish of British Columbia, 

T have to acknowledge ny indebtedness to the Government Grant Committes 
of the Royal Society for substantial help and encouragement in my work in the 
form of a third special grant of £40; to the Government of British Columbia for 
‘ grant of $100; and to various kind friends for other help and assistance, 

Tt is gratifying to be able to report that my studies of the Stlatlumat, popularly 
known as the Lillooets, aftor the name of one of the chief rivers of their habitat, 
have heon fruitful in bringing to light a body of new and interesting information 
relating to tribal and sub-tribal origins ; to the source and significance of personal 
and group names; to the nature and character of personal and hereditary totems 
anid to certain magical ceremonies, which in some striking features resemble the 
Lntichivna ceremonies of the Arunta and other eontral Australian tribes, andl 
hich are carried ont for n like purpose. 

Indo, my notes will recall to those familiar with Messrs, Spencer andl Gillon’s 
Works on the central and north-western tribes of Australia many features of the 
coulture of the natives of that country. 

Ono of the more striking of-these resemblances is the common use, among the 
two peoples, of mystic and secret names. 1 call attention to this fact because 
1 believe we have yet much to learn concerning personal and group names as they 
are found among primitive maces; and certainly the fact that we find two peoples, 
% widely separated and so physically dissimilar as the black-fellows of Australia 
and the natives of America, holding similar views in this regard, makes it cleat, I 
think, that we are here dealing with some deep-lying wniversal concept of primitive 
‘nan, the nature and significance of which is of the highest importance to us in our 
studies of primitive life and culture, 

With this thought in mind T have paid special attention in. my investigation 
to the name systems of the Stlntlama and cognate tribes I was wnnaually 
fortunate this yeur in “securing. the servioes of w highly intelligent and elderly 
Indian who powsemed a workable knowledge of English, and whose memories go 
tack to inves and events ante-dating the sottloment of the whites in these parte 
Mis allliation vo both Halkomsétem and Stlathuuu divisions, hia personal knowledge 
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of both tongues, and his close acquaintance with all that: concerned the inner life, 
thoughts and enstoms of the Indians, enabled mo to gather from and throngh him 
much Iong-lesired information on some of the doubéfsl and obscure points in 
Silish culture, When possiblo I sought confirmation of his statements from other 
Tndians and invariably found thon: accurate, My intoroourse with him has Teft-no 
doubt in my own mind that such information as I gathered trom him is wholly 
trastworthy. 

‘Those who have followed my examinations of the Salish dialects will find 
much to interest thom in the peculiarities of the Stlatlumt speech, which appears 
to occupy a transitional position between the dialeots of the interior and those of 
the Delta and Coastal tribes; the spedch of the upper or northern tribes having: 
many resemblances to the N'tlakgparaug and that of the lower to the Halkiumétem, 
though the dialect as a whole is distinot from that of either of these divisions, 


Eraxocrarny AND Sociovooy, 

‘The StlatIuunm oceupy a considerable extent of territory and were formerly x 
strong and populous division, Since the advent of the white man, however, they havo, 
like their conquerors elsewhere, greatly decreased in numbers, and quite a third of 
their old villages are now wholly abandoned. Like most other American tribes 
their settlements are confined to the borders of the lakes and rivers of their habitat ; 
‘and as these ran more or less in a continuous fine north and south, their territory 
is much Jonger than it is broad, the distance between the most southern and the 
most northern tribes being upwanls of two hundred miles, The intercomse 
Yetween the upper and the lower tribes was therefore never very close or 
frequent, and it becomes easy to understand how the Mlialectioal differences in 
their speech arose, 

In the decompanying map (Plate XV) of the Stlatlumit and adjacent territory 
Thave marked the approximate sites of the settlements of the Stlatlamit, Those 
marked with a cross are.still ocenpied ; the others are now deserted and have no: 
oooupants, 

‘The villages, as will be seen, are more o less bunched into two groups; one 
‘on the upper waters which flow north-east and one on the lower which flow south. 
‘Thin break in the settlements corresponds to a natural topographical one, Tt is 
horo that the water-shed or “ divide" is found whicl causes the rivers ‘and likes to. 
run in opposite directions, 

In former times tho settlements of the Stlatlumu proper did not ‘extend #0 far 
south as at prosent, Prior to the advent of the “gold rush," about the middle 
of the Iumt century, the Halkimélom territory tock in the whole of 
Harrison Lake and some portion of the Lillooet River; but with the discovery of 
gold in the Cariboo region many: of the miners instend of going up the Fraser to 
Yale, chose the Harrison Lake route and made Port ‘Douglas their port of debark- 
ation; and in consequence a populous little town soon sprang up here, Thin 
attracted the Stlatluunn tribes above in such numbers, that in a generation the 
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Halkémélem speech of that centre gave plee to the Stlatlumn, which has ever 
since been spoken down to this point, 

‘The southernmost tribes are, therefore, of mixed descent, buing partly 
Halkdmélem and partly Stlatlumu, All the settlements south of Port Douglas on 
the Harrison Lake and beyond, as the map shows, are now deserted and unocoupied, 
and the nearest HalkOmélem village is that of the Stexlis of whom I treated in 
my last report. 

Following will be found the names of the settlements above the Stsrélis 
ag given to me by my chief informant “ Captain Paul” of Port Douglas 1 have 
given the moaning of these names as far as now ascertainable. All those on. the 
shores of Harrison Lake, up as far as Codmluks, were formerly Halkdmélem villages 
Dut are now numbered among the Stlatlimit for the reasons T have given above 
From this point northwards to far distant "Ngdfote stretched the original settle 
monts of the Stlatlumu in the order here given, 


1. “Lagakila," place of many Berries, of. “ skil,” ved huekleberry. This 
settlement was noted for its berries, 

. " Hetoipsum,” narrow neck, of, tepsurn, neck, 6o called heoause here the 

‘Lake narrows to about a third of its usual width, 

“ Spiitote,” meaning unknown. 

“Mil'keenyin,” standing strong, of. “ Smalwk®,” elle skirt, and " Hyin,” 
foot, ‘The mountain here stood strong and imprognable Tike aman 
clad in elk-skin armour, 

. "Oli" Doctor Point. Namo has reference to a shaman who was 
supposed to live here at tho timo when the Quis wandered about 
tho country, ‘There is a myth in connection with it. 

. “S'kutads,” butting, 60 called because, f one paddled on here, one would 
run against the head of the lake, 

“ Qingtea,” little lake. This isa small lake that runs into Harrison 

Lake. On this Fort Douglas is situated. 

“Trkwitlde," meaning unknown, ‘This plage is usod now as a fishing 
station and root ground. 

“Leligin,” Fishing stage, ‘This was a noted fishing ground. ‘The 
shoro is rocky here and the waters swirl by. ‘The aulmon take 
this course and the Indians erect staging over the water 


upon which they stand and fish with the dip-net, Hence the 
name, 


10. “Coémluks,” falling on the nose, 

11, “Skfigicten," shallow water, The river here spreads out and becomes 
very shallow. 

12 "Skaiten,” waterfall. ‘This was and is a great fishing ground, tho 


“fall” in tho river here causing the ealmon to congregate. ‘This 
is one of the most populous settlements, 
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13. “Cuqtetn,” narrow strait, ‘The mountain here comes class down to the 
Tank of the river and forces travellers to walk on the beach,” 
of. Ciiqate," beach, 

14. “ Siimifiwitm,” meaning unknown. 

15, “NkvGluk,” heail of the river. There is here now a settlement on each 
sido of tho river with a church in each place. 

16. “Bamstetic,” this term has reference to the narrowing of the Inke at 
this point, Close by here is one of the loftiest mountains of the 
district, It has a poouliar oleft in it. Tt is called “nedkata,” 
Which means aplit like @ eruteh. Atthe time of the traditional 
flood those who escaped managed to do so by climbing this lofty. 
amountain, Paul affirmed that the drift wood of the flood could 
be seen iu the cleft of the mountain above the lino of timber. 

17. “Pokpikeotl,” place of many store-houns Those store-houses were 
ervoted on poles and stood from four to six fect above the ground, 
‘These are always found in localities when the ground will not 
pornit of digging tho commoner toépdn o stone-cellars. 

18. " Zauaks,” long point or nove. This spot is now the grave-yard of the 
district. Fitty years ago it was a populous village, 

19. “ Quitidlaug.” meaning unknown, ‘Tradition says that it was hore that 
the wolf people used to live, Wolves are supposed by these 
Tndinns to be dogs gone wild, 

20," Booiik;," split. There is a mountain opposite the village here with a 
great cleft in its summit, hence the name of the villoge, 

21. * Ziaflkwa,” ededying water, 

22, “Lilatdl,” the real or (rue Lilet, ‘The suftix of here has the same. 
meaning as the suflix de of the N'takapamug, the final vowel “e" 
having been changed apparently to "2" in the Stlatlumet, 

28, * Quiparitlexn,” portage, of. * Quipautl," fo haul a canoe over the ground, 

24 “Nakiltkwa," meaning unknown, 

25, “N’kititem,” head or sures of reel 

26, "S'lnbo," Read of the lake, 

27. “Tealitl,” take, 

28, "Hosiilkn,” white-haived mowntain goats, 

29. "Skumkilin,” head of the river. ‘This was a populous scttlement in. 
former times. Tt is now the site of the Government salmon 





if 


hatchery. 
90, “Naoioten," miling. So callod because the salmon were taken here 
in largo numbers and the people were therefore happy and glad, 
‘The social organisation of the Stlatlamn differed somewhat according to the 





locality, tho upper tribes approximating to the simpler, looser social system of the 
neighbouring N'tlakipamua, and the lower to the more complex, formal system of 
the Halkimélem tribes, For instance, we do not fini! among the upper tribes that 
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threefold division of the commune into chiefs, nobles, and baso folk, which 
jrevailod among the Delta and Coastal gromps and which characterised the lower 
tribes with Halk 

‘The office of beadman or tribal chief among the Stlatlumat was, a elsewhere 
simong tho Salish bands, theoretically elective but practically hereditary ; especially 
among the lower tribes, ‘The power and influence of a chief in any given tribe 
would soem to have depended upon his personal qualities and character, the more 
able and intelligent Iie was the greater and wider his influence; and one might 
lay it down as a general rule that the office of headinan ia a Salta tribe was held 
by the ablest, most intelligent and therefore the wealthiest man in the tribe. But 
the office in the hands of even the most influential nnd wealthy was hedged with 
many limitations, nutocracy in any form being coutrary to the spirit of Salish 
institutions, A Salish chief was rather patriarch thin a ruler. He was 
essentially the tribal father and stood to the tribe as a whole ou much the sumo 
footing as did the seyeral eldermen to their individual families ; and it would 
appear that he rarely, it ever, eutered upon, any serious undertaking without first 
earning the opinions of the tribal elders and consulting with them. 

This restricted power and authority of a Salish chiet is clearly seen in the 
fact that he is not necessarily the head or director in all unilertakings, For 
example, if he were not the most noted warrior of the tribe he would not direct 
‘warlike operations, or lead in attack or defence. ‘This office and authority was 
always vested in a man noted for his personal prowess and skill in warfare, 

Tt was the same in hunting. When a hunting expedition was set on foot it 
was not the chief who usually directed the movement, tut the best and most 
successful hunter in the tribe. And thus it was with all public offices ; the man 
most fitted for any particular post was invariably chosen by his fellows to fill it, 
But while all other offices seem to have remained cleotive, citeumstances have 
tended to make that of the tribal chiet hereditary, Tt is eaay to muderstand that 
thw son of a wealthy and influential chief stood a better chance to be his father's 
successor, other tings being equal, than any other man of the tribe, more 
partioularly when both father and son paved the way for this succession by 
g is and discreet distribution of presents; and thus it is not difficult to 
perceive how an office originally elective became, as we now find it among the 
Coaat and Delta tribes, practically Hereditary. 

It was this hereditary character of the chigftainey which gave rise to that 
threefold social division of chiefs, nobles, and base folk, which prevailed among the 
lowor Sulish tribes, As soon as the office of Sim became horeditary the king or 
chiet held a plice apart fron the rest of the tribe; and thus « princely caste is 
formed, ‘The hereditary charnoter of the chieftainey among the upper Stlathumut 
and the consequent creation of a “royal” caste was scarcely accomplished when the 
disrupting influences of the white man began to make themselves felt; but among 
the lower Stlatlumm the ehieftainey had become virtually hereditary, and the 
division of the tribes into chiefs, nobles, and hase folk was the prevailing system. 
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‘We see another instance of the democratic character of the Salish mind in 
the position of the “divisional” heads. In many groups or divisions this headship 
received seant recognition. The office was generally held by local chief whose wealth 
and influence excelled those of all others, or whose yillage was most populons anil 
flourishing. ‘The StlatIamm had two such chiefs, one for each group, the upper 
and the lower. ‘These chiefs or divisional heads had nothing to do with the local 
aMfairs of the other villages. Their functions seem to be to represent the group or 
division as a whole and look after its interests. Each local community bad its own 
headman and looked after its own affairs, Tn the earlior history of the Stock this 
Jocal authority and direction of affairs would seom to have been shared by all the 
eldermen of tho village or commune in common; or perhaps it would be more 
cotrect to say that the elderman of each family directed the affuira of his own 
honschotd independently of all others; for the original social unit of Salish society 
wis the family not the village commune. A primitive Salish community was a 
congeries of imependent family groups, each ruled and directed by its own elder 
tan. ‘Every Joeal community or village was composed of a greater or less number 
of these independent self-ruling families. ‘These families comprised alla man's blood 
relatives on tha father’s side, commonly represented by three or four genorations, 
‘all occupying the same permanent dwelling together. 

Next to these family groups, thne constituted, were the kin-groups. These 
comprised all a man’s relatives on both sides of the family, that is, all his another's 
blood-kin-as well as his father’s, to the fifth or sixth generation. 


ManwAcr 

‘The marriage customs of the Stlathamtr differed somewhat in certain features 
in the upper and lower tribes. At Qiagtea (Fort Donglas) and the neighbouring 
villages the ceremony was conducteil muoh as follows : When a boy had arrived at 
martiageable age his parents would ask him if he looked with favour upon any girl 
of their acquaintance. Upon his replying in the affirmative, ani on learning his 
choice, they would select one of the eldermen of the kin-group to act as 
intermediary. Tt was not etiquette for the youth or his parents themselves to 
imnke the first move, This old man would pay a visit to the girl’s parents and 
diplomatically sound them 4s to their willingness to accept his young kinsman as 
their son-in-law. If the girl's people considered the match desirable they would 
signify thoir consent and a day Would be fixed for the visit of the bridegroom, 
‘Phe relatives and kinsmmen of both parties now male preparations for the ceremony. 
‘These consisted chiefly in cooking large quantities of the choicest food, ‘The parents 
of the youth opened their treasure chests an eet aside such of their contents as 
was needful for the proper carrying out of the ceremony. The youth himsel€ goes 
into the forest and cuts large artful of the best firowood. This he takes home and 
places with the wedding gifts to be home with him when he sets out for the 
Imsrriage ceremony. Everything now being ready and the day appointed) having, 
duly come round, he sets out for the home of his father-in-law accompanied by his 
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Kinsfolk and personal friends, ‘The party has been expected and the dwelling of 
the bride's father has been cleared and made realy for their reception, The gitl’s 
Kinsfolk ocoupy the inner side of the dwelling, the outer is given up to the 
visitors, Tho ceremony is now opened by an elderman of the groom's party 
presenting the gifts of the bridegroom to the bride's father, ‘They are placed in a 
heap npon the floor. He then offers Uhe pile of firewood and says, * My young 
man brings you this firewood." ‘Two eldermen of the bride's family now rise, 40 
over to tho bridegroom, take lim ceremoniously hy the arms, conduct him to their 
Silo of the house, and seat him next his bride. ‘This constitutes the marriage: A 
foast is now indulged in, after which the bridegroom is free to depart and take 
home his bride or, if he chooses, he may stay # day or two with her family. When 
hho ix ready to depart he leads the way down to his canoe followed by the bride, 
who is conducted hy some of the elders of her family, Theso may be of either sex, 
‘They plneo her in the bow of her husband's canoo, he taking the stem. ‘The 
Husband rowards them for thoir services with a blanket each, ‘Tho day following, 
tho parents and kinsfolk of the bride set ont to pay the return visit to the parents 
andl family of the bridegroom, Upon their arrival they make a distribution of presents, 
which custom demands shall not be less in valuo than those made to thomselyos by 
the bridegroom and his party, A. second fenst is now prepared and indulged in, 
which closes the martinge coremonies and the visitors return to their home, 

‘This was the practice and custom at Fort Douglas, 

At Liluetél the ceremony was not conducted throughout on quite the same 
lines. ‘Tho bridegroom there nover took his bride home with him, She was 
brought to him by her own people the following day, and handed over to hin by 
two of the elders of her family together with the marriage gifts; aud ono of tho 
ldors then declared in a lout yoiow that the pair were man and wife, ‘The girl's 
purty therenpon left and returned home ut once and did not join in the foasting 
that followed the arrival of the bride, 

‘Theso customs wore those observed by the chiefs and notables of the tribes, 
‘The marriage ceremony among the base folk was less formal. When a youth of 
this class was wishfal to taken wife his parents sent a messenger to the girl's 
people to sound thom, If the reply way satisfactory the young man's parents now 
inno a formal visit to the girl's family leaving him behind. When they return 
they inforin hit that he is expected.” ‘The following night he visits the house of 
his futuro father-in-law. When he enters he is made welcome and invited to sit 
down with the family alongside of hia bride, Te ix this formal inclusion in. the 
family civele of the bride that constitutes the marriage, He stays with his 
father-indaw for at least four days, After that perioll he is freo to go or stay ix 
tio chooses. Sometiwes the man coutinnes to live in the family of his father-in-law, 

There are two features of special intorest to be observed in the marringo 
coreinonies of the Sulatluma, First the formal offering of firewood by the youth ta 
is prospeotive father-in-law. ‘This act signified that the younger man was subject 
to his father-in-law. Tt placed him in the position of *younger”man whether he 
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was actually so or not, Among the Solish, or among other primitive peoples, age, 
eal or imputed, confers authority, and all their social relations were conducted on 
tho lines of“ elder" and “younger.” ‘The elders rule and the younger people obey: 
This was the invariable rule, The second feature is that which constitutes the 
real act of marriage, the union of the bridegroom with the bride's family by the 
formal invitation to sit among them. This inclusion of the son-in-law within the 
family circle gives him all the rights of sonship and his offspring are regarded as 
Delonging to his wife's family just os much as to lis own, This and other customs 
would seem to point to an earlier social organisation, to a time when matriarchy 
prevailed. 

Out of this union of the two families sprang the kin-group of the Salish tribes, 
to which I have referred before, 

Baus To Marans, 

‘The only bar to marriage among the Stlatumit that I could discover was 
sameness or nearness of blood. It was not lawful for any of near blood to 
intermarry, The only reason they could give for this bar was that it was 
considered * shameful for those of the same blood to marry or haye intercourse 
with one another. ‘They follow our customs now generally and permit the 
intermarriage of first cousins. The old people expressed astonishment that first 
cousins, who with them are regarded as “brothers” and“ sisters," should be 
permitted by us to intermarry, 

A niu among the Stlatlams, as among other of the Salish tribes, might 
possess any number of wives, and a person of means and position in the tribe usually 
hud soveral, Lovirate prevailed among them, a man's widow or widows going to 
his surviving brother. These persons stand in the relstion of * skilpa” and 
“killapgm ” to each other, ‘There is no equivalent in English for these terms, 

Tt was also customary for a man to marry all his wife's sisters, who are always 
younger than herself, the eldest daughter being always the first to be disposed of in 
marriage among primitive peoplo like the Salish. He might do this in her 
life-time or after her death if she died early. If he had not taken them to wife 
while she lived he could not marry them or any other woman for at least a year 
after her death, A man might also wed a widow other than his brother's wife, and 
if she had daughters these also became his wives provided they were not akin by 
Mood to him. A widow had the privilege of bestowing her own hand in a second 
amarriage if she had no brothor-in-law to claim her, Widows and widowers 
aight intermarry if they desired after the customary lapse of time. 

Dwaiziscs, 

‘The dwellings of the Sulatiumit wore of three kinds, the long-house, the 
subterranean or winter house, and the temporary summer lodge. The latter were 
‘more common among the upper tribes, and in structure do not appear to have 
differed essentially from those used by the interior Sslish, descriptions of which 
have been given by Dawson, Feit and others. 
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‘The subterranean winter dwelling, called in the Lilaetél tongue " écitken,” of 
which no speciinen now exists, was, a8 far as T could gather from the descriptions 
of wy itiformants, similar in construction to this class of dwelling among the 
interior Salish which has also heen deserited by earlier writers. 

‘The teftig, or hose proper, was,as T have said, of the Jong-honse style, These 
dwellings were found mostly among the lower Stlatlimy, who would appear to 
have borrowed them from the ueighbouring Halkiwislem tribes, this kind of 
structure being characteristic of the coastal rither than of the interior tribes, 
where the climatic inffuences largely differed from those prevalent. on the coast. 

‘These houses do not appour to have been as long generally as among the Delta 
tribes, where continuous stractures of from 100 to 200 yards were uot uncommon 
fifty years ago, 

Among the Stlatlune the internal structure of these houses differed from that 
of any I have described heretofore. Each family group was customarily divided 
off from the rest by permanent wooden partitions, As the Smétlis, ox winter 
ceremonial dances, were not practised by the Stlatlummy, they had no need of the 
Tong open structure of the Halkémélem and eoustal tribes, which stretched from 
end tw end without permanent divisions, and often without any divisions whatever, 
Fach “family” was entitled to a spnee 60 feot long. ‘The width of the 
building varied with the natuial condition of the site, ranging from 25 to 50 feet. 
The style was usually of the half-gable or single slope type. ‘The roof was always 
of very slight pitch, being customarily used as a platform upon festive and 
ceremonial occasions, There were two entrances, a back and a front one, for every. 
two compartments, ‘Thess latter were divided off from each other by a passage~ 
way about 6 feet wide, In the walls of this passage-way, at abont the centre, 
was a doorway on each side which gave access to the compartments, Within each 
of these compartments there dwelt usually four fire-groups, one to each corner. 
‘These fire-groups made ap the family, and were invariably of blood-kin to each 
other, ‘They were sometimes made up of four generations of the sume family, 
sometimes by a group of brothers with their wives and children, sometimes of a 
fathor and his murried sous, and sometimes partly of one and partly of the other 
Dut all were related to one another by tlood ties, and no marriage was permitted 
between them, 

Among the southernmost of the Stlatlumat tribes these houses contained 
platforms around the sides of tho interior, as among the Hulkomélom. ‘These 
served as beds by night and as lounges by day, Shallow cellars were dug beneath 
them, in which was stored away the winter's supply of roots. All round the walls 
above the beds “'nicailalciamtsn,” or hanging shelves, were erected, on which the 
household's supply of meat and fish was dried and smoked. 

Among the middle and upper Stlatlumit the bed platform was not in use, 
‘Tho beds here were formed of layers of fir branches arranged in.a circle round the 
fire, Upon these the people lie with their feet towards the fire, 

Their coverings, when they were wealthy enough to possess sich, were 
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Vankets made from the hair of the mountain goat or from the skins of small 
animals sewn together. Deer, bear and elk skins were ulso in use among then as 
winter coverings. Among the lower tribes, where the raised platforms aro found, 
ayers of reed or swamp grass mate composed the beds. Theso are in common use 
to this day, laid directly npon the floor of thei houses or on the bedstesds of the 
whites. ; 


c Foon. 

‘The food of tho Stlathums tribes was much the same as tat of their 
neighbours, Ib consisted in the main of salmon, fresh and dried, supplemented 
with the flesh of such animals and birds us they could snare or Kill, andl the wild 
fruit and edible roots of their habitat. Both the latter were stored away in 
considerable quantities for winter use, the roots in shallow cellars under the bed- 
platform, and the berries preserved in a variety of ways, Sowe were dell after 
‘the manner of the curranta of commerce, aome were pressed into solid cakes, and 
others wero'treated in the manner desribed in my remarks on the food of the 
‘Sfeiatl. ‘In the salmon seuson-Iarge quantities of these fish wero caught and. sun- 
riod or smoked, and afterwards stored tway in elevated cupboards or 
storchouses. ‘These structures were erected apart from the dwellings, their floors 
being raised from 4 to 6 fect above the ground, to preserve their contents from the 
camp dogs and other prowling animals, ‘They smoked andi dried the flesh of the 
larger game animals when their supplies exceeded their temporary wants. In the 
seasons when the salmon were plentiful they extracted large quantities of oil from 
them, storing this away in bottles made from the skin of the smaller salmon 
themselves, from the langor guts of their game animals, or from the sounds or air 
Vladdors of fish. ‘Their method of extracting the oil closely: resembled that 
followed by the N'dakipamug, which T deseribed in detail in my report on those 
tribes ‘They’ also dried and powdered the flesh of the salmon after the ofl had 
oon extracted, storing this also for winter nse, 


Houskuoun Urexstts, 

In the matter of doinestic utensils, I did not loam that theso differed in any 
cessontin! features from those in use among the neighbouring divisions, which T bave 
Gesoribed before. ‘They hnd the usual assortment of cedar and other basketry, and 
Vowls and spoond of maple, cedar and horn. ‘They served their food! on-mats anit 
platters, and in largo communistic bowls. 


Dues, 

‘Tho old-time clothing of the Stlatlumm resembled that of their neighbours, 
the upper tribes using gartients similar to those of the Thompsons, and the lower 
tribes similar to those of the Halkdmélem. A blanket was the ordinary and only 
vovering for males, and this was often dispensed with, Women commonly: wore 
hints of shroude of dressed hide, or petticoats of woven sléwe (inner bark of the 
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cedar [Uhuya giganted] beaten fine), ‘The upper tribes who lived within the “dry 
belt” possessed, and commonly wore, moccasins, ‘The lower tribes went barefoot, 
such foot-gear being unsuited to their wet climate 





Powrury Customs. 

‘Tho puberty customs of the Salish differed almost from tribe to tribe ‘The 
Stlatlumu customs seem in many features to be peculiar to themselves, and the 
Period of seclusion differed even in the upper and lower divisions, the forinor being 
much longer than the latter; the one approximating in this respect to the 
‘Thompsons aud the other to. the Halkomélem. ‘This is probably due to the 
differences in the climate of the two groups, 

‘When a gel reaches puberty—that is, at the appearance of her first catamenial 
flux—her mother takes hor out ani builds her a small lodge or temporary shelter, 
Tn the interior of this a hole is dug sevoral fevt deep, the usual dopth being the 
lovel of the gitl's breasts, In this the gh squats while er flux passes, She 
couples this structure for at least four days, generally for a longer period, such us 

ight, twelve ot twenty days, or even a whole month, anil sometimes as long as six 
mouths. For the first four days the gitl practically fasts, and throughout the 
whole period of her eeelusion abstains from fresh meats of any kind, ‘There was a 
two-folil object in this wbstention, First, the girl, it was thought, would be harmed 
by the fresh meat in her peculiar condition; and second, the gaine animals would 
take offence if she partook of Uleir meat in these cirommstances, Should a 
pubescent girl eat fresh meat, it was believed her father’s luck ns a hunter would Le 
spoiled thereafter. ‘The animals would not permit him to kill them for it was 
held that no animal could be killed against ita owa wish or will, Indeed the 
Indian looked upon all his food, animal and vegetable, as gifts voluntarily 
bestowed upon him Ly the “spirit” of the animal or vegetable, and regarded 
himself as absolutely dependent upon their goodwill for his daily sustenanos 
Hence his many eurious customs and observances to propitiate the * spirits” and 
sceure ter favour and regard. All his food taboos are couceived and eartied out 
with this intention, 

During the whole period of her seclusion the gitl busied herself in yarious 
woys—by spinning yarn or picking off the noodles from fir branches, and by 
frequent baths and serubbings and walks in the forest, whore sho wis ‘supposid to 
hold converse with the ts" of the trees, in particular that of the red-fir, 
Whodo branches wore « sovervign remudy against sickness and “bad medicine” of 
all kinds, 

‘When the period of her scolusion was over she had to ‘be formally purified by 
‘4 Shaman; in other words, Ler “bad modicine” had to be taken from her, ‘This 
waa doule by th Shatnan marking in red paint the symbol of his snam or * familiar 
spirit" upon her blanket or face, 

Tn my description of the puberty customs of the Stsuélis, I pointed out that, 
Women of that tribe employed certain euphemistie termu to indicate their 
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periodic condition, The same practice is found among the Stlatlamin women. The 
first menstrual period is called “ tldgamug.” ‘The word has reference to the hole in 
tho ground beneath the menstrual lodge. ‘The secoud is called * (Lokadeina," putliony 
the knees topther; and all after periods, “ilitska," going onside, which refers, of 
course, to their seclusion in the menstrual lodge, it being customary for a woman 
‘to neclude herself for four days at these periods, ‘This latter term is a modified 
form of the regular word for “outside,” Tn some villages the term “zdmt,” 
adutaining from fresh meat, takes the place of “ iflitska." 

Boys underwent a diffrent kind of scelusion upon reaching puberty, Among 
the upper tribes a youth retired to the wooils or mountains and sought his mam 
or auia, uvery man powessing such among these tribes as among the Thompsons. 

Among the lower Stlatlumt ouly those youths who had a desire to excel in 
‘any particular thing underwent the regular kwazinteiit, the ordinary youth 
‘possessing no personal totem. Tn this respect they followed the enstom of some 
of their Halkémétem neighbours. 


‘Montvary Custows, 

‘The burial customs of the Salish, like their puberty and other customs, 
differed from tribe to tribe. There are several peculiar features among the 
‘Sulatam. When a person died, the corpse was handed over to the wutltzétea, or 
fanerary shaman, who washed and. prepared it for burial, This individual was 
regarded as immune to the “Lad medicine" of dead bodies by reason of his 
mystery powers, ‘The body was customarily washed all over, the hair combed and 
tied back, the face painted, and the head sprinkled with the down of bull-rushes, 
which was potent in checking the evil influences attending corpses. The lower 
limbs of the corpse were then doubled up and the knees brought up to the chin, 
und the whole body covered and tied up in a blanket. If the corpse was that of 
‘a wotnan, it was prepared for interment by a female shaman, 

When the corpse is ready for burial, a long pole is ran through the 
Vinding cords, the ends aro raised on the shoulders of two or more olderly persons, 
and the body is thus carried to the burial grounds. The friends and relations of 
tho dead person follow the corpse to the grave, the procession being always heuded 
by the shaman in change. When they arrive at the grave-yand, a hole is dug in 
the ground, the Stlatlumit proper practising inhumation in tho disposal of their 
dead, ‘The hole or grave is then carefully and coremoniously brushed out: by the 
presiding shaman with branches of tho mystic red-fir. ‘This act constitutes a 
veritable consecration of the grave, and drives off all evil influences. The body 
is then lowered into the hole and covered up with soil, a lange stone being placed 
at each end of the grave to mark the site, 

After the inhumation of the body, the burial party returns to the louse of 
‘the nearest relative of the deceased person, and the women and girls of the 
household are then instructed to propare the mortuary feast, and the boys are 
Vidden to go and gather firewood, Inyitations to the feast are also sent out, 
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In making these, preference is given to widows, widowers, aud orphans, or to 
those who are moumming the loss of some dead relative. When the guests have 
assembled and the food is ready, the men are first fod, being waited upon hy the 
wouwn, who afterwants partake of what the men leave. At the close uf the 
foast, the elder of the household opens the family treasure chests and distributes 
therefrom blankets and skins to those who have actively assisted in the mortuary 
ceremonies. 

‘The next four doys are spent by the inembers of the houscholil of the 
deceased person in fasting, lamenting and ceremonial ablutions. At daybreak on 
the fifth morning they all go outside and have their hair cut by the mortuary 
shainan, “He always cuts that on the right side of tho lead first, the “right side 
Veing the more honourable in all things in Stlatlume opinion, When the 
ceremony of hair-cutting hus been performed, they return to the house and paint 
their faces and oil and tie up their hair, put on a more cheerful countenance, and, 
if the family or houschold be well-to-do, indulge in a second feast, 

This cutting of the hair of the surviving relatives of the deceased persons 
signifies that the family is “in mourning” ‘The severed hair among the 
Stlatlumit-was wlways gathered up and tied into @ little ball and taken into the 
forest and fastened to the branches of w red-fir trea on its eastern sido, 


Mourcany Tanoos avo Pxowtornions, 

‘There are various tahoos and prohibitions in connection with the dead. ‘The 
name of the dead person must not be uttered, ‘This is not so mutch out of regard 
to the festings of the surviving relatives, as on account of the mystic connection 
which is supposed to exist between names and their owners. To utter or use the 
name of a dead person is to affeot and disturb his ghost or spirit, and draw it back 
to its earthy lnunts. "This is inimical both to the ghost itself and to the person 
using the name, and thus attracting the ghostly influence. Ib is, therefore, a thing 
to be avoided, Hence the taboo, ‘Time is necessary to remove this danger. 
After a person has been dead a year or more his name ean again be used, 

Widows, widowers, and orphans, had certain restrictions placed upon. them in 
the matter of food, In the ease of the widow, she might eat no fresh food for 
whole year, The other members of the deceased person's family abstained from 
fresh food for a period of from four days to as many months, ‘The widow might 
not sleop on the customary bed or sloeping-mats ; she wust make a special. bed for 
herself of rei-fir branches, and also wear n head-wreath or némdk" of the samo 
material for a certain period of time. She also wore bands or thangs of buck-skin 
round hor neck, wrists, and ankles, These were put on at the time of the 
hair-cuting. ‘The object of the former was to prevent eonghs and other lung 
troubles, and of the latter, to keep off rheumatism, 


| Teis noteworthy and curious that no two of any of the tribes which T have liad thus far 
tunder study, followed the mame cuntom with regard to the disposal of their eavered Lair. 
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In the case of the widower, he likewise abstained from fresh meats for’some 
time. ‘The period of abstention varied somewhat with the age of the person—the 
younger the man, the longer his alstention, Elderly people might shorten. the 
period considerably, and might eat fresh salmon as soon as the first of the salmon 
“yun” was over, and the fish had arrived in numbers, when there was no danger 
of their being driven away.’ . 

‘A young widower must also be careful to refrain from sexual intercourse for 
‘a year, the more particularly if he postessed esoteric or mystery powers Tt was 
not unusual for a young widower to go apart into the forest by himself for a year 
after the death of his wife, and purify himself from the death defilement, and seek 
amystery powers. ‘To effect these objects, he would build himself a “‘nkxilziten ” 
‘or sweat-house, or a“*ntexplékestxa”” or hot bath, by the side of a stream, and drive 
the “bad medicine” of his dead wife out of his body by repeated sweatings ‘or hot 
baths. 

‘The ‘ntcxplékxoten was thus constructell. A circular hole was dug, several 
feot deep, and from two to three feet in diameter, at the edge of a stream or lake. 
‘This would be lined with branches of the mystic red-fir, and while the water from 
the stream or lake was percolating through the sand and filling the hole, the man 
would be heating stones in a fire close by, and plunging thom into the 
‘ntorplékeeten to make the water hot, He would then sit, in this hot bath up to 
his neck for s time, after which he would plunge into the cold waters of the 
‘stream or lake, Sometimes he would take a heavy stone in his hand and walk 
into tho water till it rose above his head, and continue thus walking on the 
‘bottom of the Iake till want of breath forced him to drop the stone and rise to the 
‘wurface, He would continue these practices day after day, and sometimes by 
night as well, He would also purge his stomach by enforeed vomitings. This he 
effected by thrusting a “ witlik-tem ” or stomech stick down his gullet. 

Young widows had also to wudergo continuots coremonial washings or 
cleansings. One object of this was to make them long-lived, and another, to 
render them innocuous to their second husbands. For should a widow marry 
shortly after the death of her former husband without going through a course of 
ceremonial cleansing, it was believed that her second or subsequent husband's life 
would be very short. 


Tine Custoss, 

‘When # woman was about to give birth to a child, she or her husband, or both 
together, built a small lodge near hy the general dwelling-honse: When her 
Inbour overtook her, she retired to this lodge, in-company with four elderly women, 
who acted as her midwives. After the child was boru, it was customary for the 
friends of the man and his wife to visit the lying-in-lodge and see the baby, and 
‘the husband was always expected to make the visitors presents on this oceasion to 
mark the event. 

+ Sahuoa were supposed to-be peculiarly susceptible o the influence of dead bodies. 
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‘The mother and child remained in the lodge for at least four days, and if the 
weather permitted, this poriod would be extended to eight or twelve, or twenty 
days, oF to some other multiple of four, the Salish mystic mumber. 


Satston. CenmwowrEs, 

When the “sock-eye” salmon (Oncorhynchus Nerka) or “Iniwa" rin 
commenced, tho first salmon caught was brought reverently amt ceremoniously 
upon the aris of the fislierinan, who neyer touches it with his lands, to the 
“ wit-todogiléc ” or seer, the term meaning “he went to see,” who always conducts 
the sulmon ceremonies among the Stlatlumi, He lays the fish on the ground 
upon a layer of fresh roi-fir branches, He next selects ono of the elders of the 
tribo to assist hit, ‘Theso two now sit down and arrange before them on the 
ground a bundle of short rods, ‘These rods all bear the “mystery” names and 
anarks, and represent the elders, of the tribe ‘The roils are arranged in the 
onder of the ages of the men they symbolise, ‘The assisting elder now hands the 
roils in tar to the wi-tofoildo, who lays them on the lateral fin of the salmon on 
its right sido, the Interal fins being roganle:t as the salmon’s hands, He then 
formally introduces the rds to the salmon by name, saying tk kafotl, So-and-So, 
desires to welcome you and shake your hand, 

When all the elders havo thus been vicariously introdueod, and the salmon 
made welomo to the tribe, it is then ceremoniously boiled, and a swall portion 
of its flesh yivens to euch person present, This done, everyone who has taken part 
in tho ceremony presents a salmon to the wi-tedogilde. ‘The fish are placed on 
tho ground before him, and as each man Jays his salmon down the seer’s assistant 
calls out tho tally, saying: * This is So-and-So's salinon." When all have presented 
their maluion, the fish nro straightway cooked, and the first salmon foast of the 
reason is indulged in by the whole tribe, with the exception of those who are 
dobarred for varions eauses from eating fresh salmon, After the feast is over, they: 
all take part in a joint eerinonial dance, the wa-teéogildc leading and direoting 
the performance. Ho also makes formal thanks to QuQals, the tribal demi-god or 
culture-hero, for bringing the salmon to them, raising his arms aloft and casting 
his eyes skywards as he does so, 

From this time onwards throughout the season, anyoue is free to catch an 
many salmon as he likes; but no one would dream of taking a *ladwa” salmon 
before this ceremony bad been performed, ‘The Statlumu regarded the " Iniwa® 
or scek-eye salmon as the chief of salmon, and hold no ceremony in honour of the 
other four or five species that frequent their waters. 

‘The significance of these ceremonies is easy to perceive when we rememiber the 
attitude of the Indians towards nature generally, and recall their myths relating 
to the salmon, and their coming to their rivers and streams, Nothing that the 
Indian of this region eats is regarded by him as mere food and nothing more. Not 
«single plant, animal or fish, or other object upon which be feeds, is looked upon 
in this light, or as something he has secured for himself by his own wit and skill, 
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‘He regards it rather as something which his beon voluntarily and compassionately 
placed in bis hands by the goodwill and consent of the “spirit” of the object 
itself, or by the intervession and magic of his culture-heroes; to be retained ant 
used hy him only upon the fullilmont of certain conditions. These conditions 
include respect and revoreut care in the killing or plucking of the animal or plant 
‘and proper treatment of the parts he Tus no use for, such as the bones, blood, and 
offal; and tho depositing of the same in some stream or Take, so that: the object 
tay by that means renew its Tife and physical form, 

‘The practices in connection with the killing of auimals and the gathering of 
plants and fruits all make this quite clear, and it is ouly when we bear this 
attinde of the savage towards naturo in mind that we can hopo to rightly 
vinderstand the motives and purposes of many of his strango customs anit 
Veliefs, 


Toreaisa. 

‘A stuily of tho totemism of the Salish tribes, besides Leing extremely intorost~ 
ing in itwolf, throws, I believe, much light upon, and gives us a deep insight into, 
totomiam in general, A comparative study of the totemism of the tribes of Uhia 
‘Continent and that of the natives of Australia has conyinced mo that we should 
no longer regard totemism as something poculiarly charncteristio of the matrilineal 
toge of savage society. Indood the jusistenco on this point is causing some of the 
foremost stuients of savage sociology. to call in question the proprioty of making 
wil savage races pass by natural evolntion through Matriarchy to Patriarchy and 
the villago commune. ‘They are inolined to see in the earlior stages two equally 
original and independent forms of social organisation, Let this be as it way, 
taking the American evidence on totemisn asa whole, it seems to mo impossible 
to doubt that totemism ia aa much a feature of patriarchy, and the village 
commune, as of anatriarchy, Tt mst be understood that I speak of totemisi in 
tho “American sense of the term, Cam unable to regan it any longer in 
ny othor sense. ‘Totemism to me ia primarily and essentially « "*roligionn™ 
phonomenon, the direct result and outoomo of the savage’s mental attitude towards 
nature, ‘The social aspoots of totornism T regan as something very secondary nnd 
incidental, which attained such importance as they possess in savage onganisation 
only on account of their obvious conyenionee in classifying and distinguishing one 
in group from another, 

Uf totemism wore primarily and essentially, a8 some stndents hold, a social 
phenomenon originating only in, and properly belonging to, the: matrilineal stage 
‘of savage sooiety, we onght to find it decaying and falling into desuetude as 
matriarchy passes into patriarchy and the village communs, But we do not, at 
was’ in this country, and apparently not elsewhere, For while the transition from 
matriarchal to patriarchal organisation has effeotod cortain superficial changes in 
tho social aspects of totemisin, the religious or essential aspects have remained 
unchanged and wnimpaired throughout, and areas active and far-reaching, in their 
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influence in patriarchy and in the village communism of such tribes.as the Salish, 
as in the strictly matrilineal organisation of the Haida or Tlingit. And we find 
the same thing in Australia, ‘The “religious” or “magical” aapects of totemism 
there are just ax strong and pervasive in those tribes that have patrilineal descent 
as in those having matrilineal descent. ‘This could not be, T contend, unloss the 
basil concept undorlying the various phases or aspects of totemism were of the 
nature I elaitn it to be, anc] hd its origin in that attitude which the unsophisticated 
mind everywhere takes towards the mysterious and the awe-inspiring in nature, 
which affects the savage as inuch in his Tater sootal stages ay in his earlior. 

Tt does not seem to me scientific to regard what is demonstrably an unstable, 
‘and, Merefore, » secondary phaso of totemisin as its essential and primary character- 
intio, and overlook another co-existing with it, which is clearly mors constant, ancl, 
therefore « more essential feature, inasmuch as it persists through all the social 
changes, from matriarchy to patriarchy, and frorn that, again, to the village commune, 
‘which savage society undergoes, and is the ouly feature of totemism which does #0, 
We find something equally common nd equally essential to the: totemism of the 
yillago Salish, the patrilineal Sioux and the matrilineal Haida. ‘This, obviously, is 
not its social charactor, for the three stocks have each a different social organis~ 
‘ation ; but it de its religions character; for the three hold and share equally a belief 
in tutolary spirits, which belief is seen to lie ab the bose of, and give life and 
meaning to,the totemiam of Haida, Sioux, and Salish alike, 

Ethnological research here has made it clear that totemiam, in ono form oF 
another, is found among all the native races on this Continent ; and ib hax furthor 
rovwaled the fact thit its sooial axpeots vary with the social organisation of the 
differnt stocks. Amongst all, the personal or individnal totem or tutolary epirit 
isin wvidence in a greuter or less degroe, It is this prevalenoe of the personal totem, 
tho nagwat, maniton, sutia, sam, seagube, or whatover it may be looally called, that 
hhas lod those American students who have made « first-hand study of the subject 
to rogurd group toternism as a natural extension of personal totemiam, This found 
among all the Salish tribes of British Columbia, and I cannot mysolf entertain the 
oast doubt that it iy the true basis and origin. of their group totemism, For in 
tho tribes of the interior, where group totems are wholly unknown, every individual 
i said to possess a personal totems nnd it is only when we come to these Salish 
tribes that posses hereditary group totems, which aro demonstrably here, ab least, 
‘a later dovolopmont of the nugual, that we find the personal totem less common 
and possoased by certain members of the tribe only, ‘Chis seems to be the ease 
everywhere, In those tribes whera the kin or family totems ary common, the 
personal totem is correspondingly rare, ‘This suggests to my mind that the 
personal totems have.been supersoded by the kin or group totems on account of 
the changes which have taken placo in the social organisation of these tribes, For 
among the tribes possessing kin or group totems we find @ social systera different 
from that prevailing among those possessing the nagual only, Wherever the 
soup totem ix found, we se hereditary chiefs and distinct castes, medicine and 
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sooret: societies, crests and such-like sooial features, all or most of whieh have 
thoir bases and find their support in the group or paternal totams, A study of 
the gronp totems of our constal tribes makes this very clear. As long ns the totern 
is persounl it is invariably regarded by ita owner as an ever-rendy, active, ghostly 
helper, to be called upon for help and protection, in all emergencies; but 
whon it: becomes by inheritance a group or kin totem, wo find it losing its motive 
tutelary character and degenerating into what is little more than a mere crest or 
symbol of kinship. 

‘Tho porsonal totem or nagwal ix thus obviously tho eatlier in time, This 
nimong tho Salish is invariably acquired in dreams and visions, and the group 
totems of theso tribes have without doubt a similar origin although their 
oq ia commonly otherwive accounted for by the Tadians themsolves. 
Amiong oortain of the tribes, [find tho group totem is not uncommonly regarded 
fas tho somi-human, semi-bostial aneestor of the group who lived in “tho days 
of tho “S'pliikwrth," tho sAlsheringa of tho Salish, It ie noteworthy, L think, 
that wo should find the gromp or kin totems of tribes organised on the village 
communo basis originating (acoording to tho tribal myths) in the same way ax 
tho group or kin totems of bribes having matriarchal organisation am bolioved 
to have originated; and unless it can bo provod that the former have bomowed 
the idea from tho latter—and in the case of the Salish Tom doubtful if it oan 
bo 90 proved—then, as this seems an almost universal way of accounting for tho 
group totem, a common explanation should underlie this common belief, 1 shall 
Drosontly offer what appoary to mo the true explanation of this provalont 
Holiot anung ravage pooples, and show, from their known attitude towards nature, 
how inevitably they rw ted to hold such a viow.t 

‘As Chavo stated, droama and visions ato the invariable youroo of the personal 
totem of the Salish ; for even when a totem i trankmittod from one to another, ax 
it womotimo iy, the totom appeaca to the person or perdonx upon whom it tvs boon 
Dodtowoil in w dtoatn or vision, aoknowledging tho bond and promising protection. 
‘Tho dream or vision fs the proper anid contmon mode of communication Hetweon the 
guatiian apirit and its protégé : 

‘The mannor of personally acquiring a totem among tho Salish appears to. bo 
tho some overywhere, ‘Tho socker, who is gonerally a youth, but sometimes « mar 
‘of mature years, who has the attainment of some special object in viow, goes apart 
by himself into the forest or mountains and undergoes » more or lost lengthy 
coutss of “training” and solf-discipline. This course among the Halkémélem: 






VTE tho “moiety,” “class and “atselas" terms ef Australian savage society are of 
totemic origin, a8 Mr. Andrew Lang contends, and as seeina probable on the analogy of the 
‘names of oltr Ainerican * moieties or “divisions,” they would appear to lave wholly loet their 
original significance, according to Messrs Sponcor aud Gillen, and would thus be a case in point 
jn my argument, that the farthor we get away from the personal charactor of the totem the lest 
religionaly aignificant it bocomes, and the wore purely social. Teantend,thorefore, that n atndy 
‘of tatemian from the woeial point of vinw will never revent to Ga it origin and true ftuport, 
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tribes is called “Kwakwaiyiset,” among the Stlatlamn, "Kwiedntoat,” and by 
other terms in other divisions, and continues for period of from four days to 
as many years according to the object the neophyte has in view. ‘Those taking 
the longer course are generally men secking shamanistic or some other special 
niystery powers, Prolonged fasts, bathings, forced yomitings and other exhausting 
exercises are the means adopted for inducing the mystic dreams and 
visions, With the body in the enervated condition which must necessarily 
follow such treatment, the mind becomes abnormally aotive and expectant ; and 
‘dreams, visions and hallucinations are as natural to the-novice in such @ state as 
Ineathing; and we can readily understand how real to hin inust seem the vision 
of the looked-for spirit, and how firm his belief in ite actual manifestation, 

The psychical effect of this belief upon some temperaments must be very great, 
for it enables them to undortake and accomplish feats of abnormal strength, agility 
and endurance; and gives them at times, besides a general exaltation of the senses, 
undoubted clairvoyant and other supernormal mental and bodily powers, No one, 
T believe, is less a consoious humbug thin the ayerage Tndinn “ Doctor,” thongh 
it has Leen common to regard him as such, His beliof in the efficacy of his own 
practices and in the power of his nagual to effect the cures he undertakes, is axsincero 
ag the belief of his more sophisticated brother in his trained professional «lil and 
in is powerfal drugs “Captain Paul,” my chief informant and assistant among 
the Stlatamx, gave me the following information with regard to the acquisition 
of one of his own personal totems, or sam as the tutelary is called in this 
division. He possessed several iam some acquired by direct personal effort, 
others by transmission from one of his uncles, who was a noted Shaman : 
‘when I was a young man,” he said,! # undergoing my ‘Kwieintoaty 
r hunting powers, I had a vision in my waking state, A being in 
the form of a man came to me with hands outstretched, holding in the one a 
human heart, in the other an animal's heart. He bade me take them and eat 
them, saying it was the food he ate, I raised my hauds to grasp them, but the 
human heart disappeared, and I seized only the animal heart, which T devoured, 
The spirit now gave me two leaden bullets, and told mé to niin always at tho 
hearts of all the gamo that Tired at. When he had given me these instrnictions 
ho disappeared and where he had stood a moment before I saw now only my 
rifle. By this I knew that the spirit of tho rifle was my sam, From that time 
onward, whenever I shot at an animal T aimed at its heart, which always appeared, 
to my sight many times Targer than it really wna, so that I had no difficulty in 
hitting it. T could also follow with my naked sight the path of my own or other 
people's bullets through the air. I often stood behind my father or my brother 
When they shot, and told them the direction their bullets had taken, where they 
Woull strike, and whether they would bring down theirgame or not” was unable 
to verify the truth of these stitements by independent testimony, as his fathor was 




































| 1 hace not written the statement in the exact language he used, but have teen careful 
forgive the troe scnap of hin words; his knowledge of Eugtiah making this very enay. 
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dead, and his brother, though still alive, was speochlese from paralysis; but I may 
say I made inquiries as to my informant’s skill in shooting, and found that in his 
earlier years he was a noted shot, Indeed, one of his many names referred to his 
skill in this direction, “ A-Zqen,” meaning good markeman. It was his belief that 
if the sam hind not withheld the human heart from him, and he had eaten it as 
well as the other, he would have been a great warrior, and could have shot his 
‘enemies through the heart as easily as he shot his game. 

‘Touching this and other abnormal powers he formerly possessed, he said the 
reason that he no longer possassed them was partly becatise he had given up 
“exercising” himself since his conversion to Christianity, but more particularly 
because his present wife, who had been the widow of onother man, had been 
careless about carrying out the purificatory ceremonies after the deceuse of her 
former husband, who had been a white man. She had also married him within a 
fow months of her first husband's death, ‘This, which is contrary to the mortuary 
regulations, and her “bad medicine” consequent upon her non-purification from 
the death detilement, robbed him of his mystery powers. 

‘This statement concerning the loss of his sam powers is thoroughly in 
keeping with the practives and beliefs of the Indians, and was told me with the 
naive sincerity of a child. ‘Though “Captain Paul” has outwardly long given 
up the practices of his forefathers, and is one of the chief catechists of his Church, 
his bolief in mam powers is at bottom as firni und real as ever it was, A little 
incident he related to me regarding the souree or origin of the name of one of his 
grandchildren makes this very clear. When the child was about a year old and 
they were thinking of giving it one of the ancestral names, he had a dream or 
vision, in which a being ia human form stood before him and told hin to give the 
name “SkiieGnake" to his grandchild. ‘This being was the spirit of tho world 
which, though ancient, yet never grows old and decays, and the namie was his 
sooret or mystery name, the bestowal of which upon the child would make her 
partake of the immortal character of the world, and in the estimation of her 
grandparents, prevent her from growing old and decrepit. Needless to say, the 
name was duly bestowed upon her, in spite of the fact that she possessed already 
baptismal name; though few, if any, outside the immediate family circle, besides 
myself, know of it or its origin and significance. It was not till " Captain Paul "and 
Thad spent several weeks in each other's company, and I had won his confidence 
and esteem, and he had bestowed upon me one of his ancestral mystery names, 
thereby relating me to himself, that he gave me the above, and other “ esoteric” 
information, concerning the abnormal sight powers he claimed to have formerly 
possessed. I do not, for my own part, doubt his possession of them for a moment; 
the kuown phenomena of hypnotism make them quite possible, and fully justify one 
in holding such belief, That some of the old Indians had power to exalt their 
senses and faculties by invocation of their nam is quite clear, I think, from the 
feats they frequently attempted and accomplished, For exemple, Paul's father 
was a noted mountain-goat hunter, Besides his bow and arrows, with which he 
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‘usually brought down the game, he also carried with him a long, stout climbing 
stock, called in the native tongue tleikciten. This was a plain pole, twenty-four 
feet. long, which was employed in assisting him up and down the face of the 
steep and bare cliffs, which are the favourite haunts of the wild goat. Upon 
its upper end a figure or symbol of one of his snam was carved, Paul said that 
when his father, who was a famous clinber, came to the face of » precipitous eliff 
up whieh it was impossible to climb in the ordinary manner, he would address. or 
invoke this figure, which had the form of a bird, asking it for help and power to 
ascoud the oliff before him. ‘Thereupon, Pant affirmed, a living bird of the species 
of the symbol on the climbing-stook would be seen to fly around his father's head 
and settle upon the top of the stock. His father, now sure of his snam’s aid, would 
then set the fovt of his olimbing-pole threo or four feet from the baso of the cliff, 
grasp it firmly in both hands one above the other, throw out his feet against the 
cliff, and thus walk up its face by hauling himself up hand over hand on the pole. 
Whin he reached the top the bird would disappear again, 

To thus olimb tho straight or overhanging face of a oliff anywhere from 
twelve to twenty foot in height, with the base of one's climbing-polo standing on 
the bate, hard rock, was no easy task, as one may easily see, and there can be 
no doubt that the succes of the olimber was largely due to his confidence in the 
Holp and support of his sam, an the consequent exaltation of hin faction. 





‘Tho climbing-stock was first let down and held im an upright position, then the 
huntor skilfully slid down the pole without lwtting it sway out of tho 
perpendicular, ‘This does not appear to be so difficult as olimbing np. 

Among the upper tribes of the Stlatlumn, everyoue, as among the Thompsons 
and other interior tribes, acquired or posiessed a snam or peryonal totem; but 
among the lower tribes the personal totem had largely given way to the family ox 
kin totem, and only thope who desired to excel in some pursuit acquired and 
possossed sam, I shall deal with the reasons of this presently, when I come, to 
speak of the origin of names and their relation to totemiam, 1 desire firat to treat 
of the «vam, which are indirectly acquired by transmission from one person to 
another. We have never before been told how this was done. ‘The gift or 
transmission, I leprnt from Captain Paul,” ean only be mado or effected by certain 
persons, such as Shamans, or those who possess rent mystery power. One of Paul's 
maternal uncles was a person of this character, When Pinl was a youth this 
uncle wished to make a disciple of him and initiate him into the “ mysteries,” 
To this end he conferred upon him one of his own snam. ‘The transmission was 
made thus: ‘The uncle took the symbol of his snam, which in this ease was a dried 
bird's skin, and bade his nephew breathe upon it, He then blew upon it also 
himself, uttered some “xdwén” or mystic words and the dried skin seemed to Paul 
to become a living bind, which flew about them a moment or two aud then finally 
Aisappearod. Paul was then instructed by his uncle to. procure that day a bird's 
skin of the same kind as his uncle's and wear it on his person, This he did, and 
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the following night he had a dream, in which the swam appoared to him in the 
shape of a human being, disolosed to him its mystic name by which it might bo 
summoned, and promised him protection and mystic power. ‘The essential feature 
of this transmission of the sam was the blowing or breathing upon it, Without 
this, according to Paul, no transmission could take place, ‘There is mystery power 
in the breath of a person, It is the manifestation of the spirit within him, and 
partakes of its nature, A person's breath conveys both good and evil influences, 
For example, a man seeking mystory power should never permit the breath of @ 
Woman to pass upon him or enter his lungs; it would nallify all his efforts, and 
effectually prevent the acquisition of the powers he sought it he did 0. ‘The verb 
“to revive” among the Stlatlumu shows how closely and intimately the breath 
and life or spirit of a person was connected in their eyes, ‘The term is 
“'npdraldorm,"and means in English“ to sigh or breathe iu the spirit, and open the 
eyes.” 








This method of aoquisition of the totems while it makes. porfectly clowr the 
possibility of transmission of porsonal totems, and shows us that there i nothing 
inherent in tho nature of such to provent their being passed on from one individual 
toanother, does not seem to suggest that this was the way in which tho kin or 
‘group totems originated —at any rate, among these tribes—aud we must consequently 
look in some other direction for the evidence on this head. This evidence will, T 
think, be found in the name systems of there tribes, This subject is so important 
in its hearing upon totemism, as well as being deeply significant in itself, that it 
calls for treatment undor a special heading. This I have ventured to term 
nomenology. 





Nomeowoay. 


Tn imy paper on the * Origin anid Import of Totomiam”" T took oocasion to point 
out what iy studios had led me to believe wan the true source of totom group 
names My investigations among the Salish during tho past two years have 
‘confirmed mo in this belief; and the evidence T have been abloto gather on this head, 
taken in conjunction with that presented by Masta. Spencer and Gillen from the 
Australian field, goes far, I think, to establish the view that in the name systems 
fof savage moes we find the true source of totem group-names. It is certainly 
noteworthy and significant that two raocs so widely separated and so dissimilar as 
the natives of Australia and those of this Continent should have 0 many points 
in common in their system of naming. Both have hereditary “secret” or 
“mystery " names, which always rofer to somo ovent in the lives of the ancestors of 
the groups or families, or to the supposed origin of the founders of these. 

Among the Stlatlumit proper, and, according to all my informants, among all 
the interior Salish tribes, names wero derived from two sources, tel snam” and 
“tel stix"; that is“ from guardian spirits” and * from nick-names!" ‘The latter 
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Were comparatively rare, the main source being the mam. ‘The same person might 
possess a name, or even several, derived from both sources, One curious fact about 
the stds names is that they were hereditary, I call attention to this fact, because 
it shows us in an unmistakable manner that words or terms which have once been 
sed as names are invested thereby in the unsophisticated! mind with « special 
character and significance. ‘They partake in a mysterious way of the nature of 
those who first bore them. T cannot say to what extent sla: names were employed 
apart from their original signification, ‘They would appear to be generally given 
to those who resembled in some way the person who originally bore the name, 
One of Paul's names, he informed me, was a stds naine given him by his maternal 
grandmother, The name had been first borne bya son of hers, whom Paul seemed 
to recall to her. This'son was a famous shot with the bow and arrow, and the 
name signified * good marksman,” 

Asa rule, sid: names wore descriptive of some characteristic of the person 
‘bearing it, either mental or bodily, and generally the latter: such as “'ntlétealoo 
spuint-eye, “'nkewAliloe” = aaring-eye, or the plural form, «'nkwalkwililoe 
staring-eyes. 

Another curious fact about these saz names is that they are never given to 
women. A woman's name is always an hereditary, family, or a self-acquired sam 
name, or both. She is never known by a niek-name, 

All the hereditary nates among these tribes are said to be-eithar nam ov alas 
names. “Each family possessed its own list or stock of names, ‘Those belonging to, 
ot which had been borne by, distinguished individuals of the family were the names 
mostcommonly used. ‘They might be drawn from either the mother’s or the father's 
side of the house, A large proportion of these names ate dnimal or plant names; 
others are taken from inanimate objects or from natural phenomena, 

Among the lower Stlathumu, Halkomélem and Coastal tribes, names were 
derived from many sourees, These, according to Paul, might be any ot all of the 
following: “tel Sia,” from the dream spirit; tel ckdkwa," from grandmothers 
tel smétla," from dream dances ‘From mystery men tel Qals,” from 
Gale; tel s'ptbkeret,” from mystic beinge; “tel sta," from nick-nanes: “tel 
Siam," from the" pottatch ; “tel ewoliam,” from Shamans; and from several other 
sources, 

These family or hereditary names among all. tho tribes, but especially among 
the Delta and Constal divisions, were reganled as among the most sacred possossion 
of the Kkin-group and were most jealously guarded. Men who, like Paul, wore 
related by consunguineal or affinitive ties in different villages or groups, had distinct 
names in each, 

Among the interior tribes, where the group-crest or totem was ‘apparently. 
unknown, there do not appear to have been any group names; but when, we 
resch the lower Stlatlumm, the Halkomélem and Coastal tribes, where the personal 
totem or sam has largely given place to the group totem, the ‘kin-name, or whut is 
the same thing, the kin-crest, is everywhere common, 
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Whatever may have been the cause or causes which led to the partial decay of 
the personal tote and to the development of the kin-totem among these tribes, I 
think no one who takes all the evidence into consideration can doubt that among 
the Salish, at least, the personal name and totem gave rise to the group or kin name 
and totem, 

‘Throughout all the Salish. tribes! the Jocal or village group, as a whole, 
invariably bore a topographical name, but among the lower tribes, the subdivision 
of the village group, the constituent kin-groups or fawilies, are distinguished from 
one another by different crests and crest names. These crests and names are 
totemic in origin and significance, and are almost invariably derived from the 
carly ancestors of the family or group, commonly from the “First man” or 
“Founder” of the fainily, Among certain groups these “ First men" are always 
conceived as “tel swéyil,” Aearen born ; others, again,.are “tel temdq,” earth born. 
‘These resemble the evfia of the Kaitish and Unmatjera, and are always regarded 
as “real men.” Paul's kindred at Yale claim descent from these, and their 
totem symbols or crest is a human figure, Paul remarked in this connection, 
“If I were to die here (Port Douglas), and my people were to bury me in the old- 
fashioned way, they would paint or carve a figure of a man on my coffin as well as 
my other crests. Anybody seeing this would know that I belonged to Yale on 
one side of my family.” 

Yet other family groups are thought to be deieended from the mythic semi- 
‘human, semi-bestial beings of the S'p'tikwetl days, But from whatever souree their 
traditions make them spring, we always find their names are hereditary and relate 
to incidents in the lives of the fathers or early anembers of the group, 

Now, as most of these incidents are eleatly mythical in character, they eanuot 
be the true source of the names, and must have been created to account for the 
names themselves. Whence, then, came these family hereditary totem names ? 

‘We have seen that the sourve of a large proportion of the personal names 
was the siam or nagual ; we have also seen that these personal names are hereditary, 
and descend from father to son, or from generation to generation, May we not, then, 
‘reasonably conclude that the hereditary kin-name had a similar source, and was the 
personal snam name of some distinguished ancestor of the kin-group? Holding 
the views that the Salish did—views which appear to be common to unsophisti- 
cated races evorywhere—thit the beings which peopled tho earth in the “ days of 
the new," partook of the character and shape of both man and beast, it would be 
strange if in their endeavours to necount for some of their hereditary names their 
imaginations did not suggest relationship to and descent from these beings. ‘To 

| their minds there was nothing impossible or even incoigruous in such 1 relation, 
as their myths, which T have recorded, plainly show, Andif this be true ais I hold, 





\ Teis not without point and fitorest to remark here that we find many of the local totean 
groupe of the matrilines! Hida bearing topographical rather than totem names, though they 
‘Possess the latter as well as distinguishing geoup-creste. 
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of the Salih, then it may very well be true of all other unsophisticated peoples 
which hold similar animistic beliefs, 

T have said that a certain sept or kin-group, to which Paul belonged on his 
father's side, traced their descent from the “ ertwa men" of the S'ptilewetl days, 
and owned.a 'ntefiwillap or crest in the form of a human figure. But besides this 
group there was another with which he was associated by allinitive ties at Yale 
which traced its descent from the mountain-goat, and whose crest or kindred 
symbol was the figure of this animal, ‘The traditional origin of this group is given 
in a very interesting and instructive myth which I have given in full below. 

According to this myth, the founder of this totem-group was not a “First 
san.” “He was a youthful hunter, who lived with his parents in a village with 
other families. He was accustomed to hunt the wild goat; and it seoms that 
both he and the rest of his tribe hnd been careless in their treatment of the 
carcases of their game. The chief of the goats therefore planned to draw him to 
thefr camp and reveal to him their mystery powers and teach him the proper way 
to treat the “animals” which he killed: ‘These goata wero like the S'p'tékwetl 
beings; they had a human as well as a bestial side. He stayed with them and 
learnt iminy things; assumed the form of a goat; took two of their women for 
wives; had children by them; and was later sent home again with his two sons, 
who became the founders of the mountain-goat kin, 

‘Thus the story has it ; bat the facts of the caso are most probably that a vertain 
young man went off to undergo his puberty training and hadl« dream or vision of 
the mountain goat, which he regarded as his snam. He may have dreamt the 
incidents of the story, which are thoroughly in keeping with Indian eoneeptions,or 
they may have become associated with the kin-totem in some other way. 

The Value of the myth to us is in its revelation of the workings of the 
primitive mind, and of the way in which it looked upon nature. Viewed in this 
way, the myth will often offer to us valuable light and suggestion as to the real 
origin of what it purports to explain. 

The family hereditary names of the group, whom tradition derives from the 
“ertwa meu,” all relate to the “mystery powers" of the “First mun," or to a 
magic contest he had with the demi-god Qals, It is reconled that when Qals 
was travelling down the Fraser he stopped ut Yale to try hie mystery power upon 
Paul's paternal ancestor, whose name was Qaflgilmos, which means “great in 
aystery power,” having much the same'signification as the term" Quls” itself. ‘The 
contest between the two was very severe, and Quflqilimos was the victor. ‘The trial 
between them seems to have consisted in taking away each other's strength and 
vigour. When Quls peroeived that he was beaten, he: told his adversary to take a 
‘metsuring stick (sgélimtan) and measure all the different parts of his body. 

Qallgilmos did this, Quls then said, “O my grandfather’ yon are yory 
strong; now make me strong again.” Qaflqilmos restores him to strength and vigour 











* Note the form of address 
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‘again, and as they partod Qals bade him thereafter call his children by the names 
of the different measurements he had taken of his body, 

One of Paul's names, viz: “sgélemken” = head measure, is a specimen of 
these names, Other names of this family are “ slétctel," “ sldtostluk,” * slittoelit." 
These are also called “tel Quls” or “Qals’ names!" They signify “power to 
transform.” ‘The first was borne by Panl, the sevond by his brother, and the third, 
which his the feminine sufiix, by his sister. 

Paul had kindred at Stsélis, at Lildetél, and nt several other villages. Tn each 
of these he had one or more names peculiar to the group or kin to which he was 
allitiated. One of his Stseélis names’ was “tel xiwin.” ‘This was a “mystery” 
name, and was supposed to carry with it power over the salmon, ‘The teri was 
“ Switlilsulten.” Zawén names always went in pairs, that is possessed a masculine 
anil a feminine form, ‘The feminine form of this was “ Swiithilsulwsi.” 

Another pair of these names was “Skwildqflanog” (maso.) and 
* Skwilfgtelit” (fem.) The names of two of the “first pairs” of the Skailits, 
which T gave in my notes on that tribe last year, are also Ziwén names, Paul said, 
Another specimen of these, which belonged to some of the Coast Salish, is 
“ Skwélesilten” and “ Skwélesit,” ‘These are derived from the ward “ copper,” 
Jnwxélis, and evidently commemorate the acquisition of some “copper treasure. 

Paul's most honourable name at his mother's village of Lilixtél was 
“Nerépekenillet,” which signifies “to grow or become great.” This also was a 
Zawén name, 5 

Itisdifficult to ascertain with any exactitude who or what these Zawon people 
were. They were supposed to possess certain mystery or magic powers, ‘They 
sused esoteric formulas or incantations in their ceremonies or performances, the 
knowledge of which was most jealously guarted, and only spoken of in whispers, 
‘When a Ziwén person desired to initiate his son or nephew he took him apart by 
himself, gave him a Ziwén name, geuerally his own, and revealed to him in 
whispers his eacred knowledge concerning the origin of his family, and imparted to 
‘him the word or words of power. 

‘The Ziwén do not appear to have been a brotherhood oF society. They are 
supposed to be the lineal descendants of those who traced their origin to the mythic 
beings of the S'p'tikwetl times, for they are thought to have power, by means of 
cortain secret ceremonies and mystic words, to summon or compel the presence of 
the animals whioh are the modern represeatatives of their mythic ancestors. 

For instance, the eldermen of the mountain-goat people of Yale and of the 
Sturgeon people of Skaulits could go to the mountains or to the river, as the case 
may be, and by a mystic dance, by spitting and breathing on their hands and wrists 
and rubbing them in a peculiar way, and by the utterance of the “ words of power,” 
‘cause their “ relatives " to coms and be killed for food. According to Paul, who is 
related to the Sturgeou people; the elders of this kin-group met together at night 
anid invoked the sturgeon in the mystic tongue in such words as these: “0, our 
grandfather (or granduiother), come to your grandehildren aud be ‘killed for food." 
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Shortly aftora sturgeon would be taken. When the fish was killed the carease was 
drawn to the shore and secured for the night. Next morning at sunrise it was 
cut up and distributed, great care being taken to wash all the blood spilt in the 
operation back into the water, The offal was also carefully gathered up and returned 
to the water, and, after the fish was eaten, all the bones likewise. The reason for this 
T gave in the Sturgeon myth recorded in my last report it will also be found in 
the myth of the mountain goats herein recorded. ‘The whole ceremony of cutting 
‘up was carried out with great decorum and reverence. The fish might be shared 
‘Among all the tribe, but only those who belong to the Stangeon crest or kin could 
assist in the capture and cutting up of the creature and in the disposal of the 
blood, offil and bones. 

‘When cutting up the sturgeon the spinal cord (“ Kwitlala”) is taken out and 
cut into pieces about six inches long. A piece of this is given to each man 
assisting in the operation, but no woman or youth must touch it, The men who 
receive these strips of “Kwitlala” take them home and suck them, Later they 
return them to the elierman or master of the ceremonies, who takes them, and 
some of the eggs or the head of the sturgeon, and makes a soup from them. Before 
returning the strips of “ Kwitlala” each man puts his private mark upon his piece, 
and when the soup is ready he gets it back again in his portion, His wife may 
now eat of the  Kwétlala" if she has not lately given birth to a child or recently 
recovered from her catamenial flux. 

Similar ceremonies were performed by other “crests” or kin-groups who 
claim descent from S'p'tikwet animals, 

If we take the culture of the Interior Salish as typical of the original Salish, then 
the Zawén features are comparatively recent in their growth and appearance. 
They are unknown in the interior tribes. We first mect with them among the 
Jowor or mixed Stlatlumit, Below this they form an essential and characteristic 
part of the sociology of the Halkimélem and Coast Salish and play an important 
rréle in the name systems of these tribes, 

I think it well to remark again that names among the Salish tribes, as among 
other of our native stocks, seem never to have been used in the sense in which we 
employ them, with the possible exception of the stiz or nickname, And even these 
had a sense and significance in the native mind they never have in ours. It is 
somewhat difficult, therefore, for the sophisticated student to rightly comprehend 
what “names” signifiod to the Indian. Apart from the stiz names, they are 
never used as mere appellations to distinguish one person from another, as 
among ourselves, nor do they seem to have been used ordinarily as terms of 
address. They are primarily terms of relation or affiliation, with historic and 
mystic reference. They were reserved for special and ceremonial occasions 
The ordinary terms of address among the Salish tribes, as among other 
Primitive peoples, were those expressive of age. Length of years with them 
carried with it experience and wisdom, and, therefore, honour, It was 
customary, therefore, for the speaker, when he addressed a person whom he wished 
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to honour or placate, to apply to him some term indicative of superior age, and so 
of superior honour, uch as uncle, annt ; father, mother; grandfather, grandmother. 
Folk-tales and myths are full of such examples of address, Terms of address within 
the family cirele are all framed on the same plan. A brother does not call his 
brother or his sister by a sam or hereditary or even by a stiz name, but always 
by a term expressive of their relative ages; and when speaking of them to others 
he uses terms with similar meanings. A man’s “ proper” names seem: only to have 
been used among the Salish on ceremonial occasions, or when one wished specially 
to gratify or honour a person. Said Paul to me in this connection ; “When I was 
a little Loy my mother would sometimes speak to me by one of my ancestral names 
to coax me into doing something for her, or when I had gratified her by some act.” 
Or again: “If my father or uncle had given somebody something, such as food, or 
skins, or Ulankets, the recipient would invariably, in thanking him, employ one of 
his‘ proper’ names.” 

On oceasions of public ceremony, such as the potlatch or other feasts, orat the 
winter dancing, men were always formally addressed by their hereditary, mystery 
or suam names, During the Smétls, among the Halkimélem tribes, the dancers 
wore always called and aldressed by their Smétla or mgual namos, but: these were 
dropped again as soon as the Smétls was over, more particularly if the name itself 
carried in its ordinary sense any dishonouring reflection with it, Some animals, 
auch as the dog, were held in small esteem by the Salish, and a man, whose sulia 
was a dog, was not proud of the circumstance after the Smétlds season was over, 
During the dancing he would be spoken of and addressed by his “dog” name, but 
alter it was over it would be deeply offensive, besides being contrary to etiquette, 
to address him by this term. When I sought an explanation of this from Paul he 
replied that a dog was the absolute property of its owner, who might ill-treat it or 
kaillit, or do whateverhe liked with it, as with a slave. Tt had no rights of its own ; 
it lived by sufferance, consequently it was despised and held in small esteem. A 
person, therefore, having a “dog” sulia or name was not particularly proud of it 
outside of the Smétlis (where it had no offensive signification, being then a 
“mystery” object), and was not desirous of having it applied to him, as it earried with 
it a suggestion of “ dog” descent,—an origin as ignoble and contemptible in Indian 
eyes us in those of more sophisticated races. 

On the other hand, some of the Smétlés names were of honourable import, and 
conferred distinction upon their owners. A person possessing such a name would 
feel gratified at having it applied to him at any time. 

Tn the Smétlés of the Stsxélis the elderman of the mountain-goat kin always 
danced the “ Goat” dance, which was characterised by his wearing a goat-skin with 
the hair upon it, ‘This he would from time to time turn about, at one time with the 
hair inside, at another the opposite. This action portrayed the dual nature and the 
transformation of his oat ancestors. The dancer and the dance both bore the name 
‘Tipelkélem, which signifies “turning the hair inside,” that is, “becoming a man." 

‘According to Paul, among the Halkdmélem no man of position or rank or 
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family had a stiz" name. Such names were borne by persons of inferior station 
only and by slaves, Men of rank always bore hereditary * ziwén” or mystery 
names indicative of their honourable descent. Among these tribes every famnily 
or kin-group of distinction had its pedigree and names of descent and kin-crests. 
All names were known publicly, but their significance and the family traditions 
relating to them, more particularly those belonging to the “ziwén ” class, were 
secret and private to the individual or to the kin-groups. Paul said thatany other 
Indian of “family” could tell to what class man belonged as soon as he heart 
his name, and whether the term were a * ziwwén,” or“ métlis” or other nae, 

One peculiarity about snam names was that the term was invariably: more or 
Jess modified in form. Among the lower Stlitumu, for instance, the namo of a 
man whose snam was the grizzly bear would be “'Nklatel-mécket,” and that of w 
woman “ Klatlil-ménak.” ‘The common term for grissly-bear was “ Stlatldlan," 
‘Toit has remarked in this connection that the totem names of the ‘Thompson are 
modified forms of the common names of the objects from which they are slerived. 
‘The practice would therefore seem to be a customary one. 


Cansts. 

Intimately counected with names were the personal and funily “crests.” 
Indeed, in a certain sense the Salish kin-names may be said to be the result of the 
crest, the kin or family being known and distinguishod by its crest; so that if 
further evidence be wanting to sustain my claim, that the kin-name was originally. 
the personal raystery or snam namo of one of the ancestors of the kin, it may be 
found in the study of these crests. 

‘There were two kinds of these, called in the Stidtlumut dialect the ‘utenwalap 
skwxékwilaug,” or dream picture belonging to the individual, and the “‘ntoiwalap 
tlel (=tel) kélelea” or picture of descent belonging to the family, and the latter is 
undoubtedly the former become hereditary. And just os there are no hereditary 
kin-group names among the Interior tribes 20 are there no kin-group crests, 

According to Paul every individual had a saam mark or picture, in other 
words a personal “ crest,” the symbol of his nagual. This he customarily placed 
upon his persoual belongings to mark or distinguish them from those of his 
fellows. But when we descend the river and meet the Delta and Coastal tribes, 
We find the personal * crest,” like the personal totem, giving place to the kin-group 
“crest,” which amoug these tribes is possessed by every family of standing, and ie 
its peculiar distinguishing visual mark. 

Whenever « dwelling was erected, the common practice in earlier days was 
for the eldermen of the kin-groups to carve, or have caryed for them, ou the main 
posts of their “apartments” their hereditary “ntoiiwillap kéleloa or “crests of 
origin.” Said Paul to me in this connection: “If you had come to my father's 
house fifty years ago, you would have seen a ‘picture’ carved on each of the 
main posts of the interior, and had you asked him what those * pictures” meant 
hho would have answered you with pride: ‘ni ntetiwélap tlel te’ kélelea' my/oreste 
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of descents” Sometimes these figures wer carved on the exterior of the building 
or erected on poles or placed on the gable ends. ‘They were also invariably 
painted or carved on the family graveboxes. 

Prido of “family” is the distinguishing trait in the character of the Delta and 
Coastal Salish, However this may have been developed, whether. by spontaneous 
growth or as the fesult of the conquest and subjugation of wn inferior alien rave, 
there ean be no doubt that it has been one of the chief factors among theso tribes 
in the creation of family tradivions, and in the evolution of kin crests and names 
from the earlier personal otests and nawses, 

‘The same desire and eraving for social distinction led to the rise and 
oyelopment of the * potlatch” and to thie xo-called secret societiow of the tribes of 
this region, 





‘Tivs, on Divistoxs ov site Day. 
‘Tho Stlatlumn language is rich in terms or plirases expressive of the time” 
or divisions of the day. [have not met with similar divisions in the other dialects 
Thavo examined, though it is possible they may exist, ‘The following list is hy no 
means exhaustive — 
plan torte pretl, aurora, or daybreak, ail litt. * just it comes (a 
plan aith poi, dawn, ad ft." just now morning. 
plan text! pilmiq, daylight, ad Kitt, * just soe things.” 
plan aitl wakét, drowd daylight, ad lite. “just now day.” 
Stoke snikuma, sunrise, ad ttt, “ outside sun." 
plan kagtqetka, early morn, 
kigdtka (voice dwells on second syllable) midway between sunrise and noon. 
ken ripa, noon, midday. 
keen miiinalkwa, five hours (approx.) afternoon, 
kun suiilekewa, middle of afternoon. 
riptlmin, about four hours after moon, : 
iiluc kenmilekwa Uree-fourths of the day gone. 
kélekam snikuma, sien sitting down, 
Kesutfina sndkuma, eunset, od Fitt, “gone the sun.” 
rap, evening. 
skadtlentedt, ereping up the mountain, This refers to the line of 
shadow on the eastern mountains 
kotclipkwa, reashed the top, ie, the line of shadow. 
kukw#ea, hoidight, 
ckictlipa, getting dark 
katlipa, night, darkness, 
Kliprtlpém, pitch dark. 














Suxpay Beuiers axp Surgesrimons. 


"To sneeze three times in succession was believed by the Stlatlumn to bring 
good luck to the person sneezing, ‘To sneeze through the right nostril, naiialuke, 
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was also a sign of good fortune, but through the left nostril, ntotkwidluke, a sign of 
bad fortane. 

‘The small red lizard was much dreaded by the Stlatlumm, who regarded it in 
much the same light as the Haida did the mouse. They believed that it entered a 
man through his nostrils and ate up his heart and liver, and thas killed him. 

The following story illustrates their superstition on this head. Two men 
‘were out hunting a long distance from home. One of them went off to fish alone, 
and came to a certain spot where he perceived many of the stones on the beach 
stained with a peculiar yellow matter, He thought to himself :.“'This is a ‘bad’ 
place to be in; there must be lots of lizards about here; I had better get away at 
ones.” So he hurried off and went back to his comrade, and told him he had by 
ill luck chanced upon a lizard colony, and that it would be wise for them to leayo 
that neighbourhood as quickly as possible. His companion agreed, and they set 
off without delay, travelling for the rest of that day and all through the following 
night, without stopping to rest. When they got home, the man who had visited 
the lizard “ village” told his wife what had happened, bidding her and the 
children watch at the door while he slept. She rolled him up in a blanket and he 
slept all that day, while she and the children watched. In the evening he rose 
and took their place, and sat watching by the door all night. No lizard appeared 
that night, Next moming he went to bed again, and the family kept watch as 
before. Early that morning the wife had occasion to go down to the river for 
water, and as she stooped to dip it up, she perceived two lizards hiding under the 
bottom of the cance. She straightway killed them and hurried back to tell her 
husband that the lizards had followed and found where he was staying, He bade 
her watch carefully all day that none.came near while he slept. The next night 
ho watched again. ‘The night was the most dangerous time, as the lizards then 
‘wandered about. About sunset therefore he made a Jarge quantity of brine, and 
took a large basket and set both by the door and sat down to wait events As 
soon as daylight had gone, the lizards began to come forth in twos and threes. 
They sought to enter the house, but when they came near the doorway, he 
Poured briue over them, which instantly killed them. When dead he placed them 
in the basket, and by morning he had filled it with dead lizards, ‘They continued 
‘to watch and kill the lizards in this way till all had been exterminated, and the 
‘man was safe from them again, 

This is said to have happened within the last few years, It is clear that the 
incidents are modern, because of the use of the “brine” to kill the lizards, The 
Indians had no salt and therefore no “ brine ” before the advent of the whites, 





Lisotistic. 
As far as Iam aware, no attempt has been made to set forth the grammatioal 
Mructure and peculiarities of the Stlatlumut speech, which, while approximating in 
its vooables to the N’tlakipamug on the one side, and to the Halkmélom on the 
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other, is quite distinct in structure from either of these dialects. Some of the 
‘peculiarities are very interesting, The more voticeable of these are tho verbal 
termination “sn,” which is not found in any of the other dialects T have examined ; 
1a plural artiolo or demonstrative "6" which precedes substantives used in a plural 
or collective sense, and in certain constructions, is suffixed to yerbs as a pronoun 
of tho third person plural; and a final “a” which is invariably added to nouns 
and pronouns in composition, 
‘Thus :— 
tiikenu, fo take up 
niin, fo cluenge ¢ 
‘nig-kn, 0 pack: 
eaiigzkn, fo wish ; 
AAtsuq-n, (0 ace j 
sukezn, to split; 
sowilt-nn, to understand; 
6 akelatia, beavers; 
€ stlétla, deer ; 
© skika, dogs; 
miéteak-o, they get up; 
Kelet'k-4, they go away ; 
Kz, canoe, in composition, klitz ; 
ko, water, in composition, kéa ; 
‘omit, paddle, in composition, homita ; 
tedzkutm, spear, in composition, te¢ekutsan ; 
katl, our, in composition, kitla ; 
kalep, your, iu composition, kilepa, 
Other examples may Ve seen in the native text, Other peculiarities not 
observable in the dialects previously examined are certain incorporative or enclitic 
particles which have tho fanction of an objective pronoun of the third person; the 
use of the verbal affix xs or xo (otherwise as oF Ae) as a prefix to words to give 
them verb force, and a modification of the same affix under the form “cke" or 
"ses" to signify action upon something, 
‘Thus :— 
réep, to grow ; 
réepa, he grows ; 
reepstals, to make him grow up ; 
nauk’, (0 steal ; 
nauk-mnén-ta'lt, steal him away 
nauk'-mén-km-to, he was stolen ; 
nae, £0,905 
mac-mén-ae, he went to him; 
tedaq’, to come 5 
tedoq-men-ac, he came to him 5 











a Se 





nEkite, fo put in the mouth = 
nekite-men-ac, fo put it in his: mouth 
skwal, to say, tell; 2 
skwalmen, she tells him ; 

cite, to clove the mouth ; 

Ee-mitite, he closes his mouth ; 

mustede, to mark or paint the face ; 
e-mrtede, he points his face; 

nauk, fo steal ; 

Be-nauk’-t0, he hur been stolen ; 
xe-miteak, hesite down ; 

tedoq, to come; 

tedoq-as, he comes ; 

tedoqenc, he comes with it or it brings it ; 
einém, to heer ; 

Kanémets, he hears him : 

ftsuq, to see ; 

Atsug-cte, he looks after him or it; 
tek, to come ; 

tldek-cee, he Brings or comes with it. 


As in the other dialects examined, we find a distinet and separate particle in 


Stlatlumut to express futurity; no two thus far have been alike. 


‘My grammatical data have all been drawn from the middle Stlatlumm, from 


the Liltgtdl or Lflizt proper. I consider this the purest form of the Stlatlumi 
speech. The dialectical differences in the upper ind the lower tribe, however, are 
not great, and belong rather to the vocabulary than to the structure of the language, 


‘The chief interchanges of letters are e=sh for = This was particularly 


noticeable in the speech of Paul, Land m also commonly interchange. In the 
‘mouth of one person the “1” sound will predominate, in that of another the“ n” 
sound. The long vowels ¢, 7, and ai are sometimes very difficult to discriminate. 
‘The investigator will find himself sometimes using one, and sometimes another, in 
writing the same word, In the textsas here presented, I have made an attempt at 
uniformity in the use of these vowels, The short vowels are also very 


indeterminate in character. 
Puoxoiner, 
Vowels 
as in English hat, i asin English pin, 
a » father. tie » Pique. 
a all o » Pond, 
i ve gmat, a tone, 
e » pen. Bin = ut. 
8 Hey. ae » bok, = 
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, obscure vowel as in English flower ; © written above the Tine, a vowel sound 
which mostly follows the palatised k- and is only partially artioulated, 






ai, ap in aisles an, as in cow ; 


Consonants. 

b as in English. 

ky ” 

ke a strongly palatised or * clicked” &, 

k intermediate between our & and y- 

tl an explosive palatised / 

L the same but shorter, approximating to the sound of the final-fle in the 
word euttle. \ 

Las in English mostly, but interchanging with n in the speech of some 
Indians, 

qn as in English, 

n as in English, sometimes more strongly nasalised than with us. 

p as in English, 

p' no English equivalent, semi-innte semi-sonant, 

the sound this letter stands for is not our r, but something midway between 
it and /, 

1 as in English mostly, sometimes intermediate between our i andl, 

ta palatized or “klicked" ¢, scamely distinguishable from the “ klicked" Ay 
Dut nevertheless « distinct sound. 

was in English, 


Yo “ 

8 in ch in och in broad Seoteh. 

approximately as wh is uttered in North Britain. 

1 as the German in teh, 

¢ as in English 0h. 

to, as ch in the word ehireh. 

ts,as in English. 

4j, 08 7 in English juice, 

Jew, as gi in the word quantity. 

‘Tho comma sign, "; written above the line, means © pause or hiatus usually 
caused by the clision of a vowel. When placed before the Ietter n thus, 'n, it 
‘marks the absence of the initial e sound. ‘This » is « characteristic initial sound 
of many “proper” names in Stlatlumi. ‘The same feature is found ina still more 
marked degree in the neighbouring N'vlakiipamug. 


— 
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Accent, 


Accent in the Stlatlamu follows much the same laws as in the other Salish 
dialects examined. “There are two accents, a primary and a secondary one, ‘The 
former marks the principal radix, and the secondary the quantity of a word, 
Accent also plays an important réle in oratory and rhetoric, 


Number, 
Number is distinguished in Stlatlumu, as in the other Salish dialects, in a 
variety of ways, the commonest of which is peculiar to itself. ‘This is by prefixing 
the demonstrative particle 2 to the object word and adding to the latter a final @, 
thus: td skelau’,a teaver ; 6 skelan‘a, Beavers. ‘This a is also added to words in the 
Singular in composition. Tt therefore is not characteristi of plurality or severalty, 
though it is invariably found in company with the nuuiberanaking particle, 
Reduplication plays its ordinary rélet im the idens of severalty or distribution in 
Stlatlumn, 
The vocabularies and texts will afford abundant examples of these, 





Gender. 

‘The formal grammatical gender which I have pointed out in other dialects 
Appears to be wanting in the Stlatlumu. ‘The demonstrative particles have the 
same form with masculine as with feminine terms, with one exception. I have 
drawn attention to this under “Terms of Consanguinity," page 206, When 
thorefore itis necesenry to distinguish gender, it is effected by placing the terms 
for “man” or “woman™ before the class word. That for aan is somewhat 
modified. Thus: 

may child (masculine), t8 skoi'wa n’skéza, 
my child (feminine), té yakutea n'skéza, 

The term “oli” used substantively is sometimes differentiated to mark gender, 
Thus: kutumén, ofd-man; kuttnimen, old-woman, 


Substantiva Instrumentatia, 

Besides the common characteristic suffix -ten or -tzl, we have another 
instrumental suffix in Stlatlumn, viz, mnin T observed a few cases of this auffix 
{in Sfeiatl, but it was not so characteristic of that dialect as of this, where it holde 
® place equally with the commoner -ten. Sometimes it is interchangeable with it, 
Dut not always so ; there is therefore an interesting difference in the usage of the 
wo suffixes. I give a fow examples of each, Further examples may be found in 
the vocabulary. 
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anchor, niitedmii-ten. ads, klé-min, 

Bed, Hgéto-ten. bool, ‘nklaika-min, 
comb, wentuk’™-ten. file, wikea-min, 
Tanguage, ‘akwilit-ten, point, Qkwe-min, 
‘moon, k"liniin-ten, spoon, ctlaké-min. 
trap, kakil-ten, aeash-tub, carice-)nin, 


a borer, qfituk-min or qiitnk-ten. 


‘Sudstantiva Offealia et Attributiva, 


These in Stlatlumut are formed by adding the suffix Gt or dil to the 
substantive or verb, which may or may not be duplicated, thus: @ liar, kekezbetl, 
from kiliiza, a lie, Here the vowels of the term have undergone modifieation, but 
this does not always happen. 


thief or robber, nuk-*nik'Setl; from nuk, to rob. 
a atutterer, ts'ndenrtodetl ; from xs'nitenete, to stutter, 

a tattler, kwalit-Getl ; from kwaliit, to sped, tell. 

a hunter, pukpéekem-detl; from pérkem, C0 hunt, 

a dancer, motsGm-Gxtl; from motsim, to dance. 

a singer, klém-betl or étttlum-Getl; from klélém or étlum, to sing. 


Synthetic or Incorporative Novns. 


‘These are inainly employed in the Salish dialects when speaking of the body 
or its parts, A few other class nouns much as those for house and trees have also 
incorporative forms, but they are truly characteristic of corporeal terms only. 


‘Thus: 


tedwngsin-am, fo wash one’s fect. 

‘taawilk’-am, to woash one’s hands, 

tzaukw-am, fo wash one’s heart. 

teiw6o-xm, to woash one’s ftee. 

tzawawite-Rn, to wash one’s breast. 

tzauwick'welt-am, to wash one's throat, 

n-taailk-m, to woah one's ack, 

n-tzawin-am, to wash one's our. 

mrtzitzanlike-rm, fo wash one’s nose; Here the term is reduplicated 
‘because of the tivo nostrils. 

m-tzanwiilds-km, fo wash one's eye. 

Bn-tzfitzauwilds-km, fo sash one's eyes; reduplicated to mark number, 

En-tzanwalémit-km, fo witch one's neck (at the back). 


Vou. XXX. a 
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‘Paoxouns. 


1. Personal Pronouns. 
OF these there até three classes in Sulatlumnty, vix., the Copulative or Enelitic, 
the Independent, and the Incorporative. 


Copulative Pronowns, 


Employed with Indicative mooi, Employed with conditional mood 
Singular, 
Tern or kan and tIkan, J, -an, ka ns, End. 
Thow, kang and tIkang. Thou, -any, -4, 00, 
Plural. . 
We, katl, kitle and tlkatl, kétla, —— 17e, -km in, -at, 
zm, 
You, kilap, kélapa and tIkilap, You, slp, -lep, -kp. 
tkilapa, if 


‘The forms employed with the thind person are not pronouns, so I do nob give 
them here. ‘They are ierely verbal terminations of auxiliary verbs, and the 
difference between the singular and plural is just the addition to the latter of the 
plural demonstrative to mark number, 

‘These copulative forms are generally suffixed to the verbs, Sometimes, 
however, they are prefixed. When prefixed they give a somewhat different sense 
to the verb. 








Tndepenilent Pronouns. 
J, me, send} or sete, see, Qie-néinel or s'néradtl, 
thou, sndiwa or sia, ‘you, Gio-nflap. 
he, she, it, s'nitl they, Gio-nftl. 


Other formé which aro demonstrative in chamoter, employed with the verb in 
tho third person, are:— 


Singular. Plural. ( 
AG, wid, tatewil, Gt10, mntiawa é0, 


2 Possessives Promowns, 


Of these there are two forms, the general and the selective. Hoth ary more 
‘or leas enclitic, thi 





Singular, 
a my, as n'-akitka, my dag. 
-oll, Hay, a8 wkitkn-0t, thy dog, 
+0 oF sca, his, her, as skikin-c, his, her dog, 
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Plnral, 
-<tikatl or katl, our, as skifkn-tkatl, or skaka-katl, own dog. 


clap, your, as skdka-lap, your dog. 
8, or tha, their, as skitka-t, thelr ig. 


Selective Form. 
ten skitka, my dog, t8 skilka-tikitle, our dog. 
18 skitka-ctlwa, thy dog. 48 skifka-Lipa, your dog. 
10 akilkn-ca, fis, her dog. 18 akika-cha, their dog, 


8. Locative Possearive Pronouns. 


‘This class of pronoun has in addition to the possessive element a locative 
signiflcation, indicating the position of the object possessed, thus:— 


my, ten, as thn skAka, my dog. 
‘thy, te ~~ ~ cliwa, as to’ skitkn-otwa, thy doy. 
eis, her, te’ ~~~ ca, as te’ skifknca, his, her dog. 


Plural 
Our, te’ - - - tikitla, as te ‘skika-tlkitla, our dog. 
Your, te’ ~~= lipa, a8 te’ skika-lipa, your dog. 
their, to’ ~ - - tha, as te’ skika-tha, their dog. 





Object abaent or distant from speaker. 
Singular. 
‘my, nin, as non kala piikuk, my dog is white. 
thy, ni, 08 nb skiln-ofiwa piluke, thy dog is white, 
his, her, ni, a8 nb skfleaca pukuk-s, his, hor dog is white, 


. Plural. 
Our, nd - - -tlkatla, a8 nd-akfku-tlkitla pikuke, or dog ix white, 
your, n0 ~~ = lapa, ns n6-skika-Iipa pileukes, your dag i white 
their, nb - - - cha, ax ub-shitka-cha pikuke, their dog is white, 


‘These locative particles are the demonstratives "tex" or “ ted” = here anil 
“nb” = there, This latter is the common sign for the past in verbs in tho 
Halkomélem and Skydmio, 

‘Once, in the text of the mountain-goat myth, the form "kwkn"=my, appers. 
‘This form is common in the Halkémélem and is employed when the object is 
present but invisible to the speaker, 








M2 
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4. Substantive Possessive Pronouns, 
‘These likewise have a general and a selective form, thus :— 


mine, w'totiwa, 
thing, tetwactl, 
is, hers, tesiwvac, 


mine, ten tefiwa, 
ine, 8 totwacd, 
is, hers, v8 tetiwaca, 





General form, 
ours, tetiwatlkatl, 
yours, tetiwalnp, 
theirs, tei-é, 


Selective form, 


Ours, 8 voiwatlkatla, 
yours, 0 totiwakipa, 
theirs, W tot-Cha, 


‘These forms are also used with the object when they Hecoms the equivalent 
of our emphatic forms, my own, thy own, ete, thus s— 
nit] n'teiiwa toftig, i is my own Rowse, 
ntl teiiwattkatl teftiig, it ts our men house, 


5. Incorporative Pronouns. 
It will bo seen that these present considerable differences from ths corre- 
sponding forms in the dialects previously examined, 
nokantee-tikan itl, Z wild help thee. 
témo-tkan ,, Twill help you. 
aug Uo wile help me. 
» — ctématl-kang ,, thou wilt help ws, 
too we will Halp thee, 
ww stimetliAlap 4 wo acill help you, 
ste-aio Je will help me, 
sth-mitlac —, he will help wa, 
stot-hoc he will help thee, 
stam-dlip-no 4 he will help you. 
———aw he will help him. 





steclitue 4, (GUNN) they will help me. 
tedchnc-wlt yy they will help thee, 
tdimedtay-no 4, hey will help you, 





0H, ey silt Help him, 


‘These incorporative forms appear to be regularly and uniformly employed ax 
wo find them with other verbs, thus 
Atsuqenstez-Ukam, Te ther 
te kung, thow set we, 
9 -teé-m, te ace thee, 
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tsnqen-16mdll-kaug, tion seeat wk, 
ny) -fe-ne, he sees me. 
»  Abinitl-a0, he sees us, 
nn -teé-ne, he sees thee, 
», stdmaliip-ac, he sea you. 


Reflevive Pronouns. 
stofit. 
ka ofkxn-tent-kaina, Z struck myself (accidentally). 
ka, -toit-kiths, we struck ourselves (acekilentally), 
‘This form és identical with that in the N’tleképamu. 


Indefinite Pronowns. 


tiikem-owit, anybody. 
cowiltac ka, somebody. 


Tnterrogative Pronouns, 
wilt or efiwiit ? who t 
ewindtl ? whore ? 
atiim 7 what ¢ 
kin ka? which ? 


amples. 
Cwiit ko miiteintili told teftiian ? who made this howse? 
Cwiit kaug t iho are you? 
Cwilt U0? who is thin? 
Cwiit 85 1 who is hat? 
Cwiit 010.1 who are they? 
Cwanotl toni smilit t who did His, aid Lite, whose is this work? 
Cwiindtl tr tettiia t whose Novae ts that? 
Cwwindtl tw % whose és that? 
Cwitnotl towsl ? whose is tis? 
‘Stim t00 wohact is that ¢ 
‘Stim kwa sqitlod ? what do you want? 
‘Stim tod sqatl-ci ? what no you want? 
Nel Ket, kt which one? 


Demoustratives, 
Singular, Plural, 
44, U1, td, tex, ae i étan, the, this, 6, tha, (hese. 
td, tid or 166, tatéwa, that, étlo or étla, entiéwa, those, 
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‘Prerostmonat. Prmases. 
“mm t6 ida, tw the water, 
kn té luk Ink trdtea ach £ = Age of voter, 
1n 18 eBoiigtea kde (ee 
wotld 16 toftiiga, near the howe, 
En t8 tofttign, in the house, 
wodtlug Rn té tefttiga, within, or insidelof, the house, 
knto-tlek’'ta, up in the sky. (stliket=sky.) 
‘wen t0 KeutLhul, on the stone. 
an ti trmbga, on the ground, 
in 18 qiite'ms, in the ba, 


NummKats, 


‘The Salish dialects abound in class numerals and the Stlatlumu marks no 


‘exception to this rule, Some of these are given below. The simple absolute forms 
are as follows — 


10 k’ump. 

11 k'ump wa pita, 

12 ke'ump we dniwac. 

20 in'wac sk’ampo, 

‘21 dn'wac sk‘umpe wé pala. 





30 katlae 

40 qodtein sk"umpo, 
8 pildp’st, paldpiat, 50 toalkst sk°umpo, 
9 k'umpatmin, 100 mitceppqékink’st. 


Te will be seen that the Stlatlumn forms approximate closely to the 
N'akipaniug with the exception of two and ton, ‘The number ton is the most 
constant of all the numerals. and is found with but slight modifications in m largo 
majority of the Salish dialects. This strange form in the Stlatumm ia the 


tho more noticeable. The formation of the decades in this dialect ‘is, however, 
the same as in the N'tlakipamug, 


Chass Nowmnans, 
Persons, 
1 man, pipela, pip'la, 6 men, ‘ntlatdkxmkest, 
2 men, Rwiin'wac, 7 » ‘ntotitlicthika, 
3 mikekathio, 


8, ‘npillpilépiet, 
4. mnoinoud'tein, 9, ‘nk*umk’umpélnin, 
5, mnteflteilkint, 10, ‘nk“umak-umep, 
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Animale, 
‘These terms are confined almost exclusively to the smaller kinds of animals:— 
1 pipalii, 4 qodtein. 
2 dan'wae, 5 tofteilket, 
8 kitlitli, 10 k’uk“umep. 


‘The interesting feature of these forms is the different manner in which the 
duplication is effected for the different significations, ° 
—— 


and round Ceinoes, bores, ship ‘Streams, orecks, small 
ae ieee steamers, preilinarsy lakes, ete. 





1 taloks, paldlwatl. enilipthws, 
2 aati Tiwandlwaul micdtlew. 

8 Keidtlaloke, Keatlolwatl. ‘nkatliitkw 

4 qootcinilokes, qodteinolwetl, "ngoteinatkwk 
10 ke'umpilok. k*umpolwotl, ‘nk“umpitwke 


Potatoes, apples, dllérs.| Frou, tots, ce, | SPeere eros toes, 











‘and other round. objects. i 
1 iiloca., jalete. lulite. 
2 Pecan Fiwhelite. Bedelia 
3 kkathica, athlete, Keatlilite. 
4 qodteiniica, qodtcinalste. ‘qodtcinilite. 
10 Je'umpiica. k’umpilleto, ‘kvumpillite, 





ehhh 


‘The difference in sound between the Inst two classes is so alight that a 
European ear lias difficulty in detecting any; but there is « distinct difference to 
the Indians, In counting with class numerals it was customary always to name 
the olass object with the first number and again with the tenth. 


‘OnprsAts, 
first, killa or kilo. siath, wtintlaketikum-kictea, 
second, an'wit, . seventh, Rtintedtitlakatea, 
third, tinkekatlacten, eighth, stinpalp#lipistes. 
fourth, wtingoqdteintea, ‘ninth, xtink”umk"umpalmintea, 


Jifth, wtintwiltcilkistea. tenth, Btink’wnk"umEptes, 
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DisreanuriyEs, 

‘one each, pilpiile, siz cach, 6 thikemiket, 

tivo, 6 n'wac, seven 8 telithika, 

ree, © keitlethic, eight, & palépst. 

four » & qodtein, nine» @k“umpillmin, 

five, & teflleist. ten @k°ump, 
Venus, 


‘The inflection of the verb in the Stlathunut is effected, as in the other Salish 
dialects examined, by means of affixes and auxiliary verbs, The regular past is 
formed by adding (3 or ¢@ to the present stem. A modification of this particle is 
effscted to express very remote action by a lengthening or duplication of the vowel, 
thus:—to-6 or tu-d, The longer the vowel is drawn out the remoter the action or 
event, ‘This particle is the equivalent of the &f of the Halkomélem and the oé of 
the Sfoiatl dinlects. ‘There appear to be no forms corresponding to the # and né of 
tho Halkémélem, or to the 4 of the Sfoiatl and Sk-qéinic. ‘The simple future is 
formed by the addition of the particle Lidl. Tt will be soon that this is different from, 
any of the forms employed to express futurity in the other dialects examined, each one 
possessing a form peculinr to iteelf, ‘There is n conditional future which is formed 
by prefixing the particles tai and hoi. ‘Thus, * tai héi-kan-kélini 
be hungry, said by porson who contemplates going a long time without foorl, 
Again tai hdi kan-f(lsum, J shall be sick, said by person who thinks he cannot 
escape a prevalent sickness, 

This particle héi is apparently the same as that which marke the regular 
future in N'thokipamnug, 








{Sunsraxtiys: Vienne, 





Present Tense, 

sick, Mura, 
Keen-tlstim, Zam sic, Kathelsum, we are sick, 
uq-tlsum, thou art sick Kélep-llisum, you are sick, 


wiflsum, he, she i vick, wii-wot-tleum, they are sick, 


This tense may be otherwise rendered. ‘Thus we may say + 
Alsum-tikan, Tam sick. 
‘flsum-tlkath, we are sick, 





‘The difference in meaning between the two forms in substantive verbs ix ‘that 
the former is employod to express statement of fact, the latter is used in answer 
to direct questions and may thus be called the responsive form, It means also 
‘more than the former, and is best rendered thus: “T am and have heen sick for 
ome time past; when the sickness has been of long duration this is expressed by 
‘Awelling upon the initial vowel or syllable, thus: &... lsum tIkan, Fam ai a long 
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Jong time, This of course is a very primitive method and is commonly employed 
in all uncultivated languages. It is also the method employed by children in 
their speech, The superlative degree in comparison is likewise thus commonly 
expressed — 





Past Tense 
ken-t6-lsum, J was sic katl-t0-fflsum, we ave sick. 
krugetintlsum, thow art sick, kélep-td-Klsum, you ave ai 





wa-tO-flsum, he, ako is wi-wat-to-tlsum, dey are aiek 

‘This form ia the equivalent of the HalkOmélem “ kitkni-étl-teil,” J was sick, 

‘There are several ways of expressing the past in Stlatumn, ‘Thus T may say 
‘Msum-tikan-tié, signifying by this prolongation of the temporal element t that 
T have beon sick, but am at the moment of speaking nearly well again. Or I may 
say, wiltikan-(ilsum, Zane deen sick but am now well, 

Tt is interesting to note that this past particle “to” has an independent: 
function, and is primarily a locative adverb, meaning “there.” ‘The corresponding 
ne or le form of the Halkimélsm has the samo double function and meaning, 
though in tho interior it is employed by some of the tribes to express future states 
and actions, We get here a fine insight into the workings of the primitive mind 
‘and may peroeive how the “ temporal” elements of verbal conjugation are sometimes 
eyolved, With the Salish speaker time holds a very subordinate place in his 
verbal syntheses, Tt is place rather that his mind dwells upon, Actions and states 
are always conceived by him as taking place somewhere rather than at sometime, 
If it be necessary to mark the time this is dono by using an indopendent temporal 
oxpression an " yesterday,” * to-morrow,” “next moon," “last moon,” and #0 on. 

But, when this is not necessary the “past” and the “furure” are both 
expressed by a torm of local signification, that is by an adverb of place, Tb 
is not difficult to understand this, Both “past” and “future” uetions are 
equally away from the speaker, aro both over “there.” ‘There is a “there” 
of the past and a “there” of the future, and thus we can understand how some 
of tho Salish tribes have come to employ the locative ne to express “future” 
fotions and states, and others the samo particle to expross “ past” actions and states, 














Future Tense, 
ken-flsum T shall be sick. katl-Glsum kitl, we shall be sick, 
Kng-filsum kitl, thow wilt be sick, Kilup-lsum Kitl, you will be siek, 
‘ileum Kitl, she, he will be sick lsum-wit-Kitl, they will be sick, 


‘The form— 
‘iflsum-tkan kitl, J shall be sick, 
Gilsum-tikatl kitl, we shall be sick, 


is ulso employed, but convoys a senso different from the other, 
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Periphrastie Form. 
Ente'pxténdcim kwendj héz lsum, J think I am going to be sick. 


Negative Forms. 

od kwendj wa lsum, not Iam sick. 

godz kwact flsum, not thou sick. 

godz ywa-tlkatl lsum, not we sick, 

Qoaz kwendj wi gitlemin kwendj wi sum, not Zam derive Tam sick, or I 
don't want to be sick, 


Conditional Forms. 
stl-teakwan-zn tami t8 flaum-tIkan kitl, Z/ I ent this I shall Become sick 
wtL-dls'inen kitl, when Tam sick, 
skinas kwendj wa lsum, I’ may be, or perhaps T shall be, sick: 


Miscellaneous Forma, 
Qodz kwendj wi dloc kwendj disum, Jam not often sick, verbatim, not Tam 
often E sick. 
papet-kan k16 wi @sum, J am often sick. 
‘wi-kaug-ha-flsum ? ar¢ you sick, 
wi-tikan, Jam. goaz, kwendj wa dlsum, no, J am not sick. 
wicha fllaum? Is he sick? wa, yes, or he is, 
plan tikan-wa-Alsum, J have been sick already. 
tai héi-flsum, J shall bs sure to get sick. 


Interrogative Verbs. 


Nile, go. 
Present Tense, 
Tp, nito-kan. ‘we go, nite-Katl, 
thou goest, nhe-kanq. ‘you go, nho-kilep, 
he, or she goes, nie. they go, niie-wet, 


‘The past of this could be rendered by adding the locative particle ( to the 
present forms, but the past of this verb is not customarily used, ‘They employ: 
instead the verb tetoq which has a double sense of “to go” and“ to come.” ‘Thus 
“I went” would be rendered: teéoq-kan-to. The other “persons” would follow 
in like manner. 
Fiture. 
niic-kan kitl, J shall go. 
nfe-katl Kitl, we shall go. 
‘The other persons follow regularly in like manner, 
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Conditional Forms, 
skinae-kitl kwans-niie s'ente, perhaps T may go, 
skinno-Kitl kw'o-nio tets'ntiwa, perhaps thou mayest go. 
skiinac-Kitl kld-kw'e-niie sult], perhaps he, she may 90, 


Enperitive Forms, 
niie, go. niie-kand, go yaw. 
nite-kauq, go you. nie-matl, go ! 

Miscellancons Forms. 
Amat! nife-aug, you had betler go, 


In this expression the adverb ma takes the imperative inflexion, 
Kwendj-nito, tiat Z should go. 
a ‘nat Kitl'tlo-ens-nio, then will Igo. 

In the N’tlakapamng we find two distinct copulative pronominal forms, one 
used exclusively with intransitive and one with transitive verbs. We have two 
forms also in the Stlathu, but they do not spear to be employed in this way in 
this dialect, T can find no rule for their use other than that I have given under 
“substantive verb.” In some expressions they appear to he used interchangeably. 


Acrive Vins, 
Present Tense. 
ciken, to strike, 
1 strife, oflcen-tlkan ; swe strike, cikentim (wionSmnut!,) 
thom striket, cikcen-tikang ; yo strike, fkenctlkilep, . 
he, or ske strikes, ofk'nac ; they strike, ofk’nbtac, 
Past Tens. 
cflern-tikan-t0, I struck. cfleeniém-t0, we struck. 
‘The other persons follow regularly in like manner. 
Puture Tense, 
efkeen-tlkan kitl, Z shall strike, efkcentin Kitl, we ial strike, 
‘The other persons follow regularly in like manner, 
Imperative Forms. 
trike! clken! strike now | ckentnatl! or eikgn wi-matl! 


strike you ! ciken 6 matl or ciken-é-wi-matl! or hohématl cfken| 
let me strike it, sntods ké ofleen-tile, 
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Obtigative Forms. 
I must or ought to strike it, te cfken-tkan. 
you must or ought to strike it, t& ofken-tkaug. 
awe must o7 ought to strike it, té efkeentma, 


Conditioned Forms. 
when T strike, kwendj plan efken, 
when thow strikest, kw's plan: of cfken. 
chen re strike, k's plan efkinzm. 
when you strike, kw’s plan-lep efkean. 


Optatice Forms. 

Troiah 1 could strike i, 1e*-qat- or 'nsqat kw’s ekeo-Rn, 
Twish we could strike it, nxeqat kw’s efleen-km, 

Lith thou eouldet strike it, uetqat) k's ofleen-aug, 
Twish you could strike i, weqat:l kw's efk’nilep, 





Intercogatioe Forms. 
Didl he strike it? eiken-ne wento? or ofken-ne-ha ? 
Yes, he struck it, ciksn-ac, ‘ 
Ditl you strike it ofken-kag, wente ? 
T did, wi-ttkan, 
Ought we to strike it? hoz wente efkén-kmt 


Deprecative Forms. 
Please don't strike it, sAluks ots kwicd efken. 
Please don't strike me, s'dluks qoiz kwiici efkente. 





: Reciprocal Forms. 
Let us strike one another, hit-tlkatl-cfkamn-tifl. 
they fought each other, ka niz-tiil-wéta. ; 


Iterative Forms. 
Tam repeatedly striking it, watlkan cikgcken. 
weare > Watlkatl cikeflern-zm, 
thou art fo —Watlkaug efkecken, 
you are »—— Wictlkalsp cfkeckmn, 


Ivis interesting to note that the duplication for the first person plural iz 
4ilferent from that of the others. 
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Negative Forms. 

Present Tense. 
Ido not strike, Goa kwendj wa cfken, 
thou dost not strike, cota kwiek ofkEn. 
‘he does not strike, Qoiz kwa efken-a0, 
‘we do not strike, Qoia kwi eiksn-£m. 
you do not strike, gota kwilap eflcen, 
they do wot strike, Qoiz kwi cik’ nétac, 


Past Tense, 
T did not strike, or I have not struck it, oda kwendj wi-td efken, 
we did not strike it, qoix t6-kwi ciken-#m, 
Don't strike it ! Qoax kwi of ciken ! 
Don't strike me ! Qoiz kwa of cikente! 


nfinitives. 
to strike, efktn; to have strwek, ofken-té. 


Passive Voice, 
Struck, cik, 


Present Perfect Tense of Accidental Action, 
Tam struck, cikstimuilem. 
weare ., ciketimélem. 
thou art, cikstimém, 
you are ,, cikiilep. 

Present Perfect Tense of Purposive Action. 


Tam struck, cikentedtem. 
weare ,  cikentomélim, 


Recent Past Present Tense uf Acciitental Action, 
T have deen struck, cikstomnilem-t0, 
we have — cikstimélem-t0, 


Recent Past Perfect Tense of Purposive Action. 
T have teen struck, wi-tivcikentedtem, 
wehave Wit-td cikentimélem. 


Remote ani Past Perfect of Accidental Action. 
Tes struck, cikstimudle-t0...0, 
» » — cikstomélem-to.. 
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‘The longer the voice dwells upon the final vowel of the tense suffix, the more 
remote is the action. 
Inymediate Past Perfect of Accidental Action, 
Twos truck, wi ki cikstimadlema, 
we were, wii kai cikstomél'ma, 


Immediate Past Perfect of Purporive Action. 


Twas struck, wi cikentedlem, 
we were, wa cikentmélem, 
Pluperfect, 


Future, 
fk stomnilem kitl, 2 shall be struck (accidental netion). 
cfk-kan kit] » (purposive action). 
efk-timélem itl, we , , __(aceidental sation). 
‘etk-katl kitl, we» (purposive action). 


cdkien-teit-kan kitl, Ighall atrike myself (if I do this). 


ka ciken-teiit-kan, 7 struck myself (accidentally), 
ofken teil mao kitl, shall be beaten. (I know I deserve 
punishment.) 
wel ckk-an kitl, Jf Tam struck. ntl e'k-at kitl, Zf we ave struck, 
Miscellaneous Phrases. 
Thurnt it, rélen-tikan, 
T burnt my havnt, kewntlpiki-tTkan, \ 
Thornt it all up, rilen-tikan-t6 tem, eh 
I must go soon, Kill wend nic, or ’ntlés natlte nxenite. 
The moon will rise soon, kalil toftleps té k"Viniimtena, 
cone dog, pila skit, 
two dogs, fn’ wie skika. 
‘oe dogs, coe ska (2) 
many dogs, ait skiika. 
exery deg or ail dogs, team & skaka, 
‘no doy, qoiiz Kitt kwa skika. 
one hat, ‘nprprlatik'g, or pila kamét, 
too hats, in'wae kamét or nan'wacaik-a, 
all the hats, tikem & kaméta: 
‘no hat, gota kati kwa kam6t, 
‘one house, pila tofta, or piilidlrte. 
tivo houses, intiwae tefta, or 'n'wactl'te, 
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cone stone, piila Ketla or paiilite. 

is it a stone ? ketia-ha tt? 

‘is that a stone? ketla-ha tei 7 

this is a stone, kétla tex. 

which stone? nétl kinké kétle ? 

Te that a black stone? kwogkwémg-ha té kétle? 

what Kind of stone? stiim té ko kétla ? 

Thave a dog, wictlkan xckika. 

you have a dog, wi-tikauq Bekdka 

se have a dog, wi-tikatl pokika. 

swe huave some doge, wi-tlkatl en-ketlte™skike. 

he has some dogs, wi Enketlto-skika. 

my dog is tlack, knoqkwéeq ten skilka, 

your dog is white, skikactwa puk. 

‘my hat ison the table, ten kamita wa eskl, or wi eckél ten kaméta, 

in the bor, 'n tf bute'ma, 

where is my hat? fnka 16 néua-kamita? 

Note here the use of 16, the loeative adverb “there,” to express absence of 
object; nxn, is the “absent” form of the possessive pronoun, and the final & 
attached to it is the interrogative sign. 

on that stone, en ti) Kétla. 

‘it near me, méteak xe-tla s'znd 
come with me, oma Be-Side s'Endj ; or oma é'wi Be-Endj (or éntcem). 
come home with me, dqwel éwit ke-Endj. 

Loill go with you, nac-kan éwa Zo-niiwa, or nickan éwii méntcin. 

det us build @ house, noi we meee. 

Uet us make something, HSi we mitt. 

Uk ws build a canoe, W6i stbx mé catietl. 

let us go there (several people), uébdictaé tid, or ofatcde nte-6 tad. 
Let us go there (two persons only), HOhdic EtRs tid, Or gfatciic BtEs tid. 
come here, cma xtc’. 

cme this way, Enteftem wted. 

the moon is bright, tcitletctlem t2 k‘Minimtena, 

the day is clear, qéqoqkwem. 

it i» clowly, eskum'p, ad lite, he (meaning the sun) is shut up. 

he is making a fire, wi pam'cxm. 

_gite or bring me the dog, cémac skikactwa. 

are you cold ? tootlianskaug weute? 

yes, or Tam (in reply) wa or & 

is he sick? wa wente Slsum ? 

he is, wi, or wi Gsum ; no, giz, or Qoix kwiic Gsum, no, he is not sick. 
is your father dead? xik-t wante né skitzactiwa? yes, 3 no, qoiz. 
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‘is he coming? towite kitl? 

ahen diet you come? ‘kfnmacac #1 tléakaug ? yesterday, € nitiigac. 
when you come in shut the door, nékéug teantlkaug Uétlwaug. 

when did you Rill it? Tefnmacao wel-zbkeang ? 

when will you kill it? kawinache kitl xtl-zbkcaug ? 

when you are sick you must take medicine, xt Msumaug kilwatentlkaug, 
when the dog sav me he ran away, Atsqenteac skika Qdlil méntoze, 
when it rains I stay in the house, kan-tlo ko-Stlog wil 110 Ke-kwie, 
ould you like some meat ? qoiiz-ha kwa-eii-qatlintmko ted ? 


‘The Salish tongues alwaya employ the negative form in questions of this 
kind, thus; would you not like some meat ? 


T must drink, ken-Skwe* 

T ought to drink, ima kwendj dkwe, or dmatl Gk-an ; verbatim, it is good that 
T drink, 

Tam eating meat, kon-tod tone, 

which is your dog? noth ko Enka skitkact ? 

he atole my dog, naukenctere ten skiikn, 

Ae stole your dog, nauk-ndtethac skitkactiwa. 

he killed my dog, xbkexs nen-akilka, 

T lost my dog, pilip-ttkan men-skilkay, . 

‘he fost his deg, piliporn nb silken, 


(The function of wx and ne in the last three sentences, will be understood 
by referring to the possessive pronominal forms.) 
it ts raining, wi kwto, 
it rained yesterday, wi kwio Eniit'gac, 
it will rain to-morrow, kwio Kitt nitiig. 
it may rain to-morrow, kwio kitl wtl-p'ctl-ne, 
Vit rains Z shall not go, etl wie kwie gots kwendj wa nite, 
where are you? fn-ka Rtl-wi-aug ? 
Taam here, kotor wil-kn, 
where do you tive f,n-ka tlang-wi t 
T live here, en-teri tid-n wi, 
Tlive at Port Douglas, ku-ko Port Douglas tli-en-wi 
where ia John? kn-ka 1) kw'e John? 
he stays tm that house, tn tid teltg 16 wh-ac, 
eis down on the beach, enkbd tefiqtea. 
nize; 4 fisherman, toak'tokwazem, 
1 towiie-kaug kit! wente ? 
F often go there, pipet kwendj wa wiieate, 
come in, césma Gtlug, or Stluq tho, 
dial you shoot a deer ? kie qitkaug wente té sk'la? 
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vit dark? llépettipem aitl? 

Lreant you to go, nesqatl kwii eti-niic, 

it io Harry, nel Harry, 

once he came to my house, pila to kw'e tifakuo stan tefte. 

ashen Teame in the man was lying on the bed, tléak-kan dtluq wi we-dyaite 
skaiaga, 

Taavo hin when Z went out, dtsqen kan entlac Rns-nite Stska wi we-dqaite, 

Tom. hurt, qan-tlkan, 

‘you hare hurt me, qantetdmmko 

who made this F ciwiit kO mii 

Tid, c'xatox; he did, o'uith, 

he has killed it, zBke-ni-6. 

T want some water, ken-qavlmin kOkS, 

Ae wri he was going, wi-toit kwiis nic. 

Tam Inunting (habitually) wa-tikan-péekem, 

Thwnt, kon-péekem, 

T dance, ken-mitson, 

Ting, kon-kl8lém, or kon-Gtlem. 

this house, tors teTtiiga, 

that Kowse, 16 8 lika teftig. 

‘these houses, G20 teftiiga. 

Meee hoses, CANO voftiign. 

‘thowe houses, €-lika unted teftiy. 

right eye, 'nxehiiloca, 

Left eye, "nroukeitloca, 

both eyed, Uiaciilos, 

right cay, ‘narbaliina, 

left car, ‘ntoukeweiina, 

Both cars, @ 'nkléna, 

right lurnt, n'eehitka, 

left hand, ‘ntoulewika, 

Both hands, 6 ‘ukweksela, 

‘right foot, tensitka, 

Left foot, tenstk*iika. 

doth feet, & nskwaqta. 





intitle teva ? 





Mytus axp Teaprioss. 


Kaiyfin. 
Kuiyém wi crécitken, né-tlés wlio, Bo-teftig kw'e re eeivies 
Kaiym was “keekwilee*-howse, then be lived there, it-housed 
Rap aitl, né-tlis ro-ite, né-tlds kwalékwilaugo né-tlis teéqus ne 
Evening now, then she slept, then dreamed-she, that __went-she into-the water, 
Vou. XXXV. nN 
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Veilaitl né-tlds qdkne, nétlis métcake, né-tl6s tthe, —né-tlds aith 
Morning now then awokeshe, then gotup-she, then atood-up-she, ‘thea now 
nftuke, ‘ntedtem auk® ko kén, né-tlds tefqne auk’ ko kfa, né-tlos 
walked-she, entered-she into the water, then went-she into the water, then 
miéteake Rn ti cfeaktea, ‘Tedlacae —-t@- skweetkwilauqes, né-tlés dtsuqenae 
‘atahe on the bank, — She-did-lIike as-in the dream-her, then, weawahe 
te atedkwaza ‘nkw6nam stzdkwiza. Né-tlos kiliqeaca né skwxskwilaugea. 
‘x salmon (a) softroe salmon. ‘Then recalled-it-she the ddream-her. 

NéAtlis kewdinae t8 wikeetimea, né-tlos toerfniknae, né-tIds kowilnse be teaqeliiea 
"Then took-she the knife-her, then cut-it-open-she, then took-she the long 

te kwona, né-tlos taiiwinac, nfkenac —skikuméit, nd-tlde tefinac kw'e 
the re then washes-it-she transforms-it-she a baby, then —_bade-she-it, 
finale. Ne-tlis toiinamteanac “n'kékwa" ——tetin. = Né-tlda tents te 
tocry, ‘Then taught-herahe “my grandmother" tosay. ‘Then saysahe: the 
skiikuméta kokwi NG-tlis mélde kwinae te sliketeuliia tel ke 

taby “my grandmother” ‘Then again took-she the abort 

Kwong, né-tl6s taiwinac, né-tlde skakuméil wéylins. Ne-tlos — takenac, 

roe, then washed-itshe, then  ababy becomes it, Then took-them-up-she, 
fla dma te'p'téndcimes, Né-tlos titlulins, —stiikero tifacakamfnes 6 





very good feelings-her, ‘Then stood-up-ahe, held-themahe in-both-arma the 
umémateca, 
grandchildren her, 

Né-tlo aitl cniivite #ti toftiigea, né-tlos —kétofnac, mao skwikitkea, 





‘Then now goes-in-she the house-her, then puts-them-down-she, good-is heart-her. 
Ne-tlis dmac kwiiero: dtsuqone. Nets aitl 1ililtamt 
‘Then well cares for-them-she fooks-after-themshe, ‘Then now beoomebig 


ématsca —-Skaiyim, Né-tlis sme, nétlés kwaliites Skaiyam: 
grand-children of | Skaly ‘Then xick-becomesshe, then speakwalie Sksiyam 





kwaliters ¢  umématsea: Ftlaékean nacuckélep ten zotcemina, 
instructs.them-che the geandchildren-her: When dend-I am take-me-you my red-paint, 
méta ten géankea, méta ten totlkica, méta ten qoéta, mote thn teakutena, 
also ry black-paint, alm my atoue-hammer, also my wedge, also my spear, 
miéta ten hémita, méta ten kizs, méta ten Likwa, méta tm nmwandkena, 
lwo my paddle, also my canoe, also my basket, also my fishersskin-hend-dros, 
Ettzikeun rtxh wlt-niictamkelep ti stoflukea; q'Sciu kell eskaft né-tlds 
‘When Tam dead yonder then go-you that’ «point; four ahallbe days then 
ne-zik, Qeécin née-kut né-tlos 26k", Ne-tlds kwinem @ — umématsca. 
vmy-death, Four wenthy then diesshe, ‘Then take-her the grandchildrencher, 





né-tds 'ntlamiozm en té kiifzea, né-t16 ait! nile-tam Hi qatlménifea, Ne-tl0, 
then patther in the eanoe-her, then now takecher where desired-togoahe, ‘Then 
sith tofuks-tom ke umématsca tikum @ stkm-titemes. Né-tl6 aitl 
now placal them by the grand-children-her all the belongings‘hes, ‘Then now 









~<a 
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qélnem xntlemtlam eu te kizea Skaiyam. Tetiq aith kwe kefkcainem 
haul-hercup lying dawn in the canooof Skaiyam. Finished now puitting-her-away, 
ng-tl0 ait! tlwélngm = #k@umdmatsen, Kamatlikii —sk'impa; 
then now she-isleft-behind by-the grond-children-her, Ttiea-heautifulday’ warm 
Sqwal-wet sit] Né-tl5 aitl dqwel-4, tofoq-wet aitl t2 teftiig-dha; té toftiie-tha 
go-home-they now, ‘Then now home-they, go-it-they now the housothcir ; the house-thelr 
ofcitken. Ne-tlos Gale; né-tlis rite ——Pletl_aitl_ne-tlos 
iaakeokwileeshonse” ‘Then lament-they; then sleep-they. Morning now then 
amétcak, né-tlos dteka smikuma, né-tlis kumps, n@-tlos Gtakac —t# aktliimga, 
it-up, then outside (tbe) mun, then warm, then goes-out-ehe the elders 
‘Né-tlis togoqes — aik*iltzul nétlis méteaks, Kamatlika — sk'ampa, 
Then went-ahe to-adistant-point, then aatlown-ahe, theday-lacbenutiful warm 
né-tl6s kanéuge kwawent, nd-tl0s kalfngo, né-tlds kandmms, n0-tls kd tf 
then hhearahe, shouting, then listenvabe, then hearssbe, itswaa ert.while the 
kwékwaca  wanhenhem, -Ne-tlo ait skwillnms tf cickwi 
grindmother-her calling-out, Then now —askwsho the younger enter : 
“i qdnaug-ha-tlo ziko Skafyam?” “ Qonaug-tl6 20k. Qinaug-tlo 25k setae.” 
“Teit true dead Skalyum?" “Ttis-true ded. Yes dead in.” 
Né-tlo ait] mitelin; né-tlis qéléngo té kMizca; né-tld aitl s'tercdits, né-tlis 
‘Then now lands-sho; then hnuls-she the eanoeher ;, then now comes-upic, them 
Gtlugs 18 sfyukten, nd-tlos kwéniie £2 slanwens, né-tlis tedikwinac,  S'tomfe 
goerinahe the girl, then takesahethe mat, then apreadeitahe, Enters-aho 
aith Gtlug ute éoilkeena; ——ne-tl0 ait] méteako in te’ slauwéna, Netlos 
now into the"keekwiluehowe"; then now aitedownshe on the — mat ‘Then 
Kwiniic t6 welika, né-tlos niicite ‘nzaigom te skilimqa; né-tlis k’oniiniic, 
takewshe the water-basket, then weut-ahe for-water tho elder-one; then — bailo-the, 
né-tlaa toi “nac kwiim kw'e pidmic Eké-ilseki" Ne-tlos kiéekere, 
then saidahe: “go get some firewood outaide-ther.” ‘Thon comes she, 
stukele 2 spdmica, Ne-tlds tofiuum #13 eykeqea —“ pin'ezm att 
Dringtsho much firewood. Then biddnahe by the elder sister-her “ makeup-the-firo 1 
Kauwokmatl!" —-Neé-tl6 aitl kwiniic t8 skflamga #8 nodkwittena, né-tlis 
hheat-thecooking-stones!” Then now took-she tle eliler-one the covking-bnaket, then 
‘ntlikwiinas, nB-tI0 itl tefqafm. K-wol aitl Né-tlos kwanilo, né-tlis 
putinwatershe; then now oil. Cooked now. Then took-ah, then 
mnkétoanekgnac, né-tl0 aitl tlémie —t8skafeqwa gota kwicka é 
placed-beforehinahe, then how sjoomit-ho that mas notable to chew 












































@ skam'ea; wi-tlo-eslatiwa —_tl-wieldkwonexo & skiim'tea, Tettk-walite - 
the roots; be-covered-upshis mouth whenhe-spatout-it the rot, Finished-eating 


aitl t8 skafeqwa; né-tlis titlelin, nd-tlos kwiskwfeits; né-tlds  otskae-t0 
srt am gt aa soe Sia se eae rr 
the roo 
Netlos ateuqenae 8 toe lina 6 skim'toa; né-tlos tedits: “ wi-kinm 
‘Then perceived-ahe the younger the roo! then raid-ahe: “why 
we 
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ke goiiz kwac sikwanae @ skam'tea?” te skfliimgas 

not cathe the rootal”™ the elder: 
“Kewiekinen” — Cnmpmok ko até nfiwandkena 2 skafeqwa, 
“Tdon't know why." Bound-aroand-head with a fisher-skin that man, 


‘Fe-metedo 2 zitszmina, mote t® Qeeqea tex metedctea, ke-tliktin, 
raark-face-he with the red paint, also the Dlack-paint murkefacechis, he-parts-hiv-hairy 
enzfeak ko te skafeqwa, t@ térka skafeqwa ¥ki Kumk'amaza. Rap 
ealressod-hisbair that man, that goes man withthe young-women, Night 
aith Né-tlo aitl —_iqete-8, sskwutimeteiwet 8 skflamgqa fiqite 
now. ‘Then now liedown-they, they-have-intercoure-together the elder lex 
‘opietinoweies 2 skafeqwa, fqite td tosliina 12 ‘ntek-witInéwetes ” ta 
on-thesright-sideof tho man Ties’ the younger onthe-left-side-of the 
skafeqwa, Né-tlis totmicmfinsc té skflamga cimimic. Ne-tlds kldkénac, 
man. Then facesche-towards the elder wife. Thon. embinceschor-hey 
né-tlés  nokiménae atl teimim'ea, Tetikexe 8 skflamga cimAmic, 
then hasintercoamseshe now wife-his. Finished-with the elder wifey 
Plkécrm aitl ete teraldna cimimic; nokménac aitl tex Tina 
hhe faces now tothe younger wife; he-has-interconrse-with now the younger 


cimimic, Tok itl, msk'am-maléoqorm, réit-to-wot aitl  Pefl ait], né-tlos 

Wile. Finished now, he-lies-bresat-upwards, slept they now. Morning now, then 
miteak-8 ni-tls dtak-G—tdkum-wet-tl0, tedoq-wet.  Né-tlismdeito 
xetup they then go-outside-they all-of-them, went out they. ‘Then goes he 


skafeywa rind kekaia, No-tlos kites tor Mina; né-tlos kwiliitens 
the man there away off Then spoke the younger; then saidlhe-to the 
kéqkeqea; “Pipatictkan." “Kailem-tlken-tlo tet, pipaif-tlkan-tld 1lét;" 











eliersistesher; “Tam wwollen” “The wame Tam too, _awollen-Toam lao,” 
teat ait] skflimqs; “tl-niprs kit —mbta_—_eftiot 
aid now tho elder; when nightitis shall-be next at-midaight 
hor-n'kik-pzanékengm, no this zwotnem kit.” “Nett tofiwilea —_semteite 







then find out shall” Last-night hin fu elosed-mionth 
" tent ter Mina, No-tlos tofitee tee skiliémga: 
when-bolanghed,” said now the younger,  ‘Thett maid-she the —eliler= 
"fms." Tap ith; Baill; nG-tld ait! mebcuk-vdurk’n atte, 
“all-righto” Night nos sy now; then low — ticklesiim-they, 
Nedeulusinek itl tetiwite ufcite, nek-ukeinek aitl, efkem ait, tet ait: 
Langhing now his mouth-closed, langhiog now opening now, he says now 
“bat hat hat ha!" Nets méte teite: “Tealesetomunily, s'fnterm 
hat hat bn” ‘Then alo myehe: — “Let-mectlone, ital 
ni-kwokwa-lipa.” “goix Kwae kénkun; goiuz k-wit tookstémena," tent ith toe 
seandinath “Not cn stop; not can let-yotsalone,” said now. the 
sAftimga. Zok aitl Skaalyam, ‘Pil aitl, kwdnae aith akflimqa k-¥léliqen, 
ser. Dead no Skajyam, Morning now, takesahe now the dder — acrope, 
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fatumétec mk-wimkwum né-tI5 aitl tiken-diac,  qdtma-étao, anftuk 
tieup-they-her kneesdrawn-up then now lifther-up-they, raiseher-up-they, walle 
‘n teftem tedoqwét ait; né-t10 ‘uslimfin<tac t2 Klizea t@ kliza stofma 
tothe water reach-they now; then place-her-in they the canocher the canoe big-tub 
(he water) 

skwitcitea. Né-tld ‘nkauwanétac nemkil-wét, teéoq-wet, ait! tekokaiia né-tlos 
fleuame, Then eet-off-they padiling-they, arrivethey now farout, then 
tuken-étac,  ‘nkumkwan-#tac, —_—_né-tl6 ‘n'mifactex, né-tlis 
liftcher-up-they, put-her-into-thewater-they, then she sink then 
Kleliclolackohem ait], ackw#ll. Gqwel-wet itl, teéoq-wit Ete’ 
very-still-water now, it is balmy.  Go-homethey now, arrive-they at the 
Gcitken-he,  ne-tld hoea-€, _teitk-wet ait Kshiei-<e né-tlo 
‘keckwileehouse"™their, then | getneady prepared-they now. Bring-ready-they then 








Stek-d, né-tl6 mituk-c ‘ntedtem kwinkumkéna stiaiikqa. Totoq-wet aitl 
‘o-outthey, then walk-they towards ‘bead of the creck,  Arrivethey now: 
@wa-re-teltig, dtlug-wet aitl, wi  skakuméta, cxckwatl, méta 12 
Wwhere-wasn-house, go-insde-they now; therewas ababy, atiny-taby, also an 
kutLmémina; m-némenem @ kutLmémina © Wa-tlal 12 skikuméta, 
old-woman;  she-waeblind that old-woman, = ‘It-wascrying that baby. 
Ne-tlo” teiits té keimaza, té ckfliimga: “Teiinse (6 kutLmémina, 
said the maid, the elderone: “Bid-her the  old-woman, 





(toberauster) 
cangmnskatigka!” “Qo kwsndj ka qftltea.” “Ama, — caug'németl, 
wash-youit!? = “Not T cap-loit” “Very well, wash-it-we, 


(replied the old woman) 

roit-kith” “Ama” ‘Te skflamga né-tlis tatislins, né-tlos tikenac 
itsleepethen-will.” “Allright” The elder-oue then stowl-up, then _took-itahe 
(Gaswered the sd'woman}- (the cradle) 

Keilkwinac, _n-tlos ganic, né-tlis méteakors, Né-tlos 
piaced-it-on-the-loor-she, then laid-the-baby-incherJap, then sat-it-up-she. Then 
‘wins té da, né-tl0 “nkladkwanac, né-tlos képenes te 
tookahe some water, then poured-itintothe-tasket, then “tonged she the 
Wumpél'tea, né-tlis tofpenae, né-tlis kwiinec tw kitla, né-tlos Kkftnac 1 
hot-stone, then pares then tock-it-she the stone, then lifted-itwhe the 
(out-of-the-water) 

‘kkiitla, etl-catigenac itl Né-tlis tense t@ —elckwoma: = “Noe kwiim ko 
‘stoue, then washesitwhe now. Thea Dideshe the younger-sisterher: “Go get a 
wkwie" —-Né-tlie nicite kwim kd atkwiz = Quiz k'e-nfnio 
pieceof-punk woot. ‘Then wentahe to get a pieceof-pank-wood, Not a-longewhile 
né-tlos tfekere te atkwdon. Netke weicketee 
then returns-withitshe the log-of-punk-ncol. Then tandsittoshe the 
efckwazea 18 skikuméta. Né-tlis qomenteiites fat ait Te 
youngersister-her the baby. ‘Then hurries hereelf-offehe (with) it now. ‘The 
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skfliimga “nsiqétors, ‘Toik* aitl, né-tlos Iauwonke, ee 
wood) down hed now, it 
elder one lays it(the wood)-down-in-the-erdle. Finished now, then Price * 


Qitonétae t2 kutLimémina w fla, né-tlds tefinae: “ Qodz-kwae-dkwétein 
handsshe the old-woman the stri then snid-she : — “Dont-you-touch-it, 


rade) 





plan rdit” Ne-tld aitl Gtekus né-tlds Qomentoiites, prince 18 
while itwleepa!! ‘Then now goesout-ehe, then hurries-the-hervelf, overtakes-abe the 
cickwozea, né-tlos kwinne to skukuméta skikeiyiq. Né-tlo itl keleiik-o 
youngeristershor, then took-ahe the baby. boy. ‘Then now eet-olf-they 
mftuk kukaiin; tedoqwit ait w kakatia, tooqwet ait t kaka, 
walking a-longeway; they-went now a° long-way-off they arrive vow a longeway-of 
sniil-towet t6 toftiign, né-t10 nil — exwi-6. Né-tlés prtinisxm-3 wtl-stidm-vc 
‘muke-they a house, then uow wtay-there-they, Thon —ponder-they  what-kind-of 
kilwet —kogom réykp-stéll, kwiné-tac té  kilweta ntl aitl 
modieine quickly makeshim (the baby) grow up, takeit-they. the medicine then now: 
wi-cougen-tao, nétl K6-klO aitl gdmee kw'o réeps; nb-tl6 aitl  Ielurmp'es 
wished-him-they, then thereapan now quickly he-grew-up ; then now becomens man j 
i-tl0 aith —xo-pakeem, 
then now he-goow hunting. 
i-kauk'mitca & nanwiea yuklyiktoa, kld-nén-ko kw'e Qoaio kewlio 
Teisfarcaway-they-are tho two” women, wlongctime that note he wae 
dla, Tap aitl, té kutLmémena né-tlis titleline toiteiinne 


crying | Night now, the old-wonian then standwup ahosfolt-for-the-baby 
(cho grandehild), 














wkwor — No-tlds quuinne 48 “ Skwit—akwi—aet 

log. ‘Then ealled-ahe the “ Skowiakewant 
plh—ne—kengn — té—$—ma—ten Skwaakwiset  kelime 

changed the grandson our" ‘Skwitekwasnt hears 


Ud-wio-Enwet kwa wrod, né-tlis sdkenme t8 ‘nwopqenea, nd-tlis nekiteménae 
wome-kind-of a noine, then pullaout a leghair-hi, then putsiteinchisanouth 
z niko, né-tlie pttrkwunces #6 toi réqup, No-tlos teuks, nt-tlis 

he chews-it, the vite-itout into that waterfall. ‘Then it stops, then 

mndta kelimee wtl-Kinémn aitl —tld-wieénwat —chindin'ea, kaném. with, mé-tloe 
ayain he Hintons if—hear now it-might-be-the-sound-of wife-his hechears now, thet 
ziwitenee nitl No-tlis Iétlélinc, —tefoq ath 8 tefttigea, né-tls 
e-upderstanda Then Wo-startacll, Mnarrivest-at now the house-his, them 
skwélmin “ndkengin té Gmato-kitle zokwox”  Skwaskwawet né-tlis 
sshe-telle “ebanged the grandwn-our log-ofpmnk.  Skwaskwiax then 
tofinac ciméim’ca: “ Kéinzme Ooaie kwaeh dma kien cxiteuge té mato-kitla”? 
chides witehis: “Why not you better you look-after the grandson our, 
“Hoimatl-ziqrutetémen” — Ziqeneko ait né-thos tegoqwét itl 


“Noy unat-* pack me." packer 
‘Ga ct woke) Hepushe-ber vow then go-theys get they now 
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ii lsekn; ng-tlds Stlum'e) tom yilketoa: "IRfma, rime, fa, ima, 
outride; then wing she this woman: “Shorten, shorteu, shorten, shorten, 
wémate” Né-tlos rfmaline, _—-kanéummnoro t& émato-thakérta 
my grandoon* ‘Thin the-yath-ieahortened, hear-him-they the grandscn-theit ablittle 
tls Glola, Ne-tlia kétemnao —_cimm’oa né-tlis keétl@le wk nowaea kw 
Giatanoe crying, ‘Then he-throwsherof wifehis; then runw-ho to. whete-ls the 
Slats, ‘Tofgulmin kd k15, né—tlis métne kaitalintc tomfs-ko élal ko kakada, 
crying, Hecisalmoot-there, then again i-goes-far-ofF a receding ory far far away: 
Skwiskwisetkelél aith; p'duet aitl tléxkménae — cimim’ea, né-tlos tillenas 
Skwiskwiaxt angry now; retuming now he went to her wifehi then took he 
ciilin'ca, n6-tls Jeo-tlnkedinac, ‘Teale aitl kwse — katlukednae 
wife-hiy, then Te-jammed:her-nose-into-a-log. Finialied now when jasming-nove-into-log 
cimém‘on xtl-tofinno aitl: “xul-réxp-kaug-matl taikwa, —skwitottei koauit-kitl 
‘wifechia thon waid-be now;  “Becomeyou —tskwa-plant, mame-your hereafter 
Sqwelutug, twwdkwa kith kwa sndhenteshaowet, wo-kitl tékwan-toébacwat." 
people tatikwa shall they-call-you, —— it-shall-be eat-youthey,” 
Skwiskwiset Gqwel aitl, tofoq 18 teitiigea né-tlos wilao.”  Kldeke aith 
Skwitskwhaet gves-home now, arrives ‘the house-hia, then stays-thery, Comes now 
tox akdeaoa; né-tlin skwéluue, “Né-ckeaatiwa wondk-t) — nendnwad 
the daughtorchia; then Ivesinformed “Child-you —hascbeensrtolen-by two 
eyuklyaktes,” “Nkftizam né-toipalénea” 1“ Untoo. Ama”  No-tlos 
women.” “Where-is now cradlo-hin" | “Over-there.” “All-right” ‘Then 
Kewiinao, né-tlos éteinwo, —nf-tlis kwitnag 4 — qeMika, —n-tliis niloite 
nhogeteit, thon she-pateitdown, then iaho takes the watersbuaket, then she fotchen 
‘waitin, “'Nkieto ——n)-kutla"? “Untod” — “'Nké-t0_ni-'neatigemie “t 
water. “Where the-heating-stane" 1 “ Over-there.” “Where the wash-tab" 1 
* Untod.” ONKet nd-kwinggua"?“ Untod,” —'Nklaitkwiinac ait ve 
“Ovorthere.? — “ Where the-tonge" t “Over-there.!” She pours in water now the 
‘youtgxminca; né-tlds tikenwe t¢ kwisgina, k’épénac t6 k'umpilites, nd-this 
washing-utensil her; then she takes the — tongs, seizes the heating-ttone, then 
pitlinae wé ‘neaiigeminess lkwanae aitl xntodktanea, né-tlos n Slinae, no-tlis 
eats the washing-utensil-lar ; she-takes now the-napkin-| then soaks it, then 
Keldponac, ud-tlos wiqwac, ni-tlds Gals, nd-tlds tikenac: skiikuméta, né-tis, 
she wringe-it, then itdrips, then iteeries, then sho takes up acchild, then 
catigmnac skikaiyng, né-tlos  nkagétee, né-tlos —_Tatiwana, né-tld aith 
she washes the-baby-boy, then she crudles-him, then —she-hangs-it-wp, then now 























ox-Amac —_kwiie#o-atsuqeke. Netlo aitl lélitumpe. Né-tlo ith 
itis-well  cared-for.and-looked-after. ‘Then now he-becomes-a-youth. ‘Then now. 
nfcite péekxm; teéoq pérkkem; kiék dqwel. Pell nae anita, 


the goes out hunting ; he bas been hunting; comes home, Next-morning he goes again 


péekinn; dlsugenao to méta; kiéuk dqwel, skiimsatl skwiteitea, Skwilnac 
tohunt; hesaw-him again; comes home, wapkin-eman nasme-hin ‘He told 
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tl te’ skéqozaca: © “p'zantlkan-tlo méta.” “O n’ckéza nauk'-ménem-t0 











ww mother-hin : “met-T-him again. = “0 my gone wawastolen 
‘né-kilteiketiwa, Enin'wie  cyukiydktea né-nauk™mén-tali-ha-td 

the elider-brother-your two women —_they-stole-lim-away-a-long-time-ago 
nd-kiiteikeiiwa, né-kitoikeiwa  esmemxtedz; en tt kozipiloa 8 
the elder-brotheryour, the elder-brother-your —us-a-mole; onthe cheek-his the 


smemetedzea.” -méta nac mote péxkem nitl aitl nesgénac; 
niole-hin” ‘The morning-following he goes again hunting itis now he-aeckehim ; 
wiametmingm —skwiliten, né-t10 aitl nile-ménae, _n6-t08 
he-heansit the tapping-noise-of the wood-pecker, then now he-goes-towards-him, then 
tedoq-1néni-ac; ni-tlos méteak-6; n0-tlos skwilitee Skimsatl. N6-t10s teiinac; 
he-gote-to-him, then sit-down-they, then spoke Napkin-man, ‘Then aaldshe: 
Sniiwa-ka kwen-kiteik, nauke-ménki-k6-t0, kowen-kiiteik: 
-iust-be my-miming elder-brothier, —he-wawatolen-by _-my-miasing-elder-brother 
8 nauk’-mén-tali-ha, — aukird to-rtl-tlakstémne." —  Wonarty, 
‘two-women-they stole: long-ago over-there when-they-took-him-away," “Tne 
erinterm. Néle-kaug-tl0 Sqwel, tonickan U0 méta nilttig; nfe-kan yw, 
Toa he, Goryou — home, retarntere again tomorrows god home, 
‘Aléek-kan kitl (10 méta xted xthkan-rfpaca —ndtig; sndwa kléek-kang sited 
come-T will agai here when-it‘is-noon-of to-mmortow; you eome-you hers 
nitig nit kitl 16 ns-niio awa wendwa." Gqwel nit 8 pitprln, 
tomorrow then will T-go along with you.” Went-home now the ona, 
Squat mndta t6 pipela, — Cqwel-wet with —‘Tedoq tt teftTigea mdtu te 
‘went home also the other, Went-home-they now. Ie went to the houro-Lia again the 





























‘tx Iflina, Sqwal ait, klokk aitl #0 tofttiges, skwAlnac skéyozaca : 
Younger-on, he reaches howe now, he enters now the house-his, Ie tella  mother-his : 
“Wonatiq ndtl skéato’ né-wi-dtsuqen-rn, wil-tofintons, 


“Tra itv son-your (that) T-have-heen-jnthe-habitof-mecting,  besbadecmo 
kwendj-nac 16 mite uidtig” — Aqéte-wat itl kilo goa kwiio rétt-to-wat 
that-T-go there again to-torrow." ‘They-go-to-bed now but uot able to aleep-they. 
Toil ith, né-tlos midteake, ni-tlds dane, teks dene; n-t10 itl 
Morning now, then hegetwip, then rmakes-ready, finished making-ready; then now 
nifcite, né-tlos tefoque mn-swi-cha-to é-nitigae; né-tlos dtewyemps — Btw, 
hemts-cut, then he-went towherefarolf yesterday; then he looks over-thera, 
né-tloe dteuqenae e'pslékwa, né-tlds wie Ii ti; weanéteak, ‘Tor snauk-téa 
then ewes snuoke, wh hestays there; he-sited.wn, Tho atolen-youth 
tedon att teftiiqon n@-tlos Aigétoxo no-tlos piténdenm — auket 
went tothe house-his then as hi orp then he ponders upon what 











mtl-kiono = & toxmiil’ 
Ve should-do-with thy fatty.) 





4 né-tds ponae nuk wtl-kéeme itl, Netto 
then determines pon what-do-he will, ‘Then 
witl nicito —Kedlem ko ewéausr ponae vith ¢ kwéaunta, kwinac 
now hegoes-out looking for tome piteh-wood ; lve fiuds now much pitch-wood he-takesit 





~ 
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aitl, Sqwel itl, —_tedoqoms itl, suksiikenae; tedk" suksitkenne, 
now, he goes home now, he arrives with it now, he-splite-it-into he finished splitting, 
nd-tlos: dtliigeko, nd-tlds: kikanne; tok kw'e qaflems 
then us takes it into the house, then he-dries-it-over-the-Gre; finished when doing 
at; n@-tld aitl —agéto, gotiz to ait! —rémte. Proflas aiinaviig, 
this; then now he-licedown, not now slecopa-he. tis morning just daybreak, 
né-tlos méteake, né-tlés kwinac 18 skiliimqa cimiimie, ni-tlos — k“ménne, 
then he-geteup, then takeshethe elder wife, then throws-her-on-ground, 
né-tlid miituke ——nifkeline —s'tlitlflem, — Quftlees 110 méta te toxlilina 
then whe-walks-off changed into a grizaly-Wear. He serves likewine the younger 
cimimamic, ntkenac tld méta méqatl —Tefik* kw'o qaitlers att ¢ 
wife, Bae: fal —ablack-bear. Finished whan doing-to this the 
nt 





c'ndmam’ea, kwinac ait! @-te'-militoa, nd-tlos pune, né-tloscarik"ne 
wiverhis, he takes now thechildven-his, then he blows, then fly-away 
cplipazom wolit, Tonk aitl kw'e qaitloze Att é-to'-militon né-tlos kewiinas 
Tittle birda becoming. Finished now when doing-to this the family-his then he takes 
& —-kwGautta, nila, No-tlo itl torlleito, Widuk ait 
the pitchowiody he burmedown-hischowse, ‘Then now  he-leavew, the come now: 
wn-tefiwiea ti ——cickwézsa, Pine 1 cickwou ‘Oqwal-wot 
where was-his the younger brother his, ‘He finds the younger brother-his, Goshowe-they 
aitl; tofoq-wet U6 toftiq-dha, né-tlos wi-6 xn tt tofttiq-¢ha, 

now } agrive-thoy the house-thelr, then stay-they in that house-thein, 





‘This is an extromely interesting and valuable toxt from a syntactical point of 
view. Th gives us an excellont insight into the structure and idioms of tho 
Sclatlumit spooch, ‘The story is not a new one, but the Sulatlumi version differs 
in many interesting particulary from that I collected from the Ststdlis, Tt also 
rightly belongs ere, being a Stlatlumns myth. 


Excumn Equivauext ov Anove 

Kaiyam lived in an écitken (a subterranean winter dwelling) all by herself. 
One night she had s peouliar dream, Next day she went down to the water an 
aat upon the bank thinking of her dream. Presently she saw a soft-roed salmon, 
and regalling what had transpired in her dream, she sot about enacting it over 
again, She took her kaifo and ent open the salmon, carefully taking out the long 
roe and washing it, Sho then transformed it into a child, teaching it how to ory. 
Sho then tanght it to call hor " grandmother.” She then returned to the fish, ancl 
taking out: the short re, treated it in like manner, She now takes the two 
children, which are both girls, ia her aris and carries them into her house. She 
is very happy in hee possession of them, ‘Thereafter she takes great care of them, 
and they soon grow to be big girl, When they are grown up, Kaiyam falls sick, 
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She makes propatations for her death, She calls her two grand-daughters to her 
‘and tells them she is about to die, and what they are to do for her when she is 
dead. “Put all my belongings with my body,” anid he, “my red paint, and my, 
‘ack paint, my stone hammer and my wedge, my spear and my basket, my paddle 
and my eanoe, and also my fisher-head-band, and take me to yonder point, aud 
place me and the things there. In four days 1 shall be dead.” When the four 
days ad gone by Kaiyam died, Her grand-daughters treat her as she had 
hidden them. ‘They place her body in her canoe, and take it aud all her other 
Velongings to the spot she had designated, ‘Then they loft her and returned home, 
‘Then they weep and lament for her till hed-tinue, Next day they rose early, Tb 
was a lovely morning, and they went outside and sat down, As they sat they 
heard someono shouting, Tt was their erstwhile grand-dame, who had not really 
died, but merely slammed death for purposes of her own ; and she now appeared in 
the churacter of a man, ‘The visitor called out, addressing the younger of the 
sistors, "Tait true that your old grandmother Kaiya is dead ?”* Yes, sir,” she replies, 
“it is quite true; she died yesterday.” ‘The visitor now lands, hauls up his eanoe 
and comes forward, Ono of the young women now enters the house and spreads 
‘mat for the visitor to sit upon, He presently enters and sits down upon the mat, 
‘Tho elder sister now takes her wator basket and goes out to fetch some water to 
‘cook the stranger a meal, She bids hor sister get some firewood and make « fire, 
‘ind Weat the cooking stones. ‘This she doos, and the elder then preparvs « meal of 
roots, Whon it is ready they place it before their visitor, and he takes a spoon 
‘and begins to eat, Now, being really an old woman, the seeming young man had 
no teeth wherewith to mustiente the roots, and as he had to hide his taco with his 
arm while he ate, that the girls might not see his vain efforts to chew the roots, 
ho held his blanket up to his mouth from time to time that he might spit them 
out, Presently he finished his meal and stands up, As he does ao, the discarded 
roots fall to the ground. He now goes outside for a while, When ha had gono 
the younger of the girls perceives the rot he had spat out, and, calling her sinters 
attention to them, asked her why he had not eaten them, “I don’t know why,” 
replied she, ‘The old wotan now decorates herself, putting on her mystic fisher 
skin hend-band, and painting her face with the black and red paints, and parting 
and tying up her hair like a snan, She then returns to the young women, 
Evening arrives, and they prepare to retire for the night. ‘The visitor shiares the 
Deal of the sisters, lying between them, He has intercourse with them, first with 
the elder, and afterwards with the younger. Tn order to effect this, Kuiyam had 
used her pestle hammer as a genital organ, Next morning when they get up, and. 
Kaiyam has gone outside, the younger woman says to the elder, “I am very 
much swollen in my genitals.” ‘The other replied, “So am 1"; and their 
suspicions are aroused as to the genuineness of their new husband's manhood, ‘Tha 
younger one seems to have suspected that: some trick of their old grandmother 
Kaiyam was being played upon them, and she suggests taking measures on the 
following night to diseoyer if their hustaud was what he seemed to be, “When 
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yh comes said she, * Jeu ue tickle him snd make him open his month, T 
tied he always Keops his mouth shut wheu he laughs.” The odes agreed, 
he following night the two women set, upon Kaiyam, and tickled her 50 
yy that in the end she is obliged to open her mouth and ery for mercy. 
‘prays them to stop, but they ‘will not; and, being iu danger of bemg tickled to 
loath, in self dofence-she declares her identity, crying out, * Oh | leave we alone, 
fe me any more; Tam your grandmother Kaiyam.” When they hear 
this, instead of ceasing they continuo to tickle her the more, until she dies under 
teks hands: ‘The following morning the elder sister takes a rope and ties th old 
woman's body up for burial. They then take the corpse down to Kaiyam's eanoe 
Gwhich was really a big cooking tub, aud nob a canoe ab all) and paddle off some 
Cistenco upon tho water with it They then east the: body into the water, 
and it sinks down ond disappears for good, the air bubbles rising as it sinks, 
‘Then they return homo again and make preparations for leaving the old 
plage, When ready they start off, and in time geb te the head of the 
esl, ‘Thore they perovive « houve, which they enter, Within they find an ol 
Mind wouian and baby. ‘Tho Tatter in in ite eral, which hangs from the swinging 
pole, and it is crying fei sobbing. ‘They go to sve what is the matter with it. 
Pid. tho elder, *Tt:wante to. bo washod ; tell the old woman to wash, it” When 
the eld woman in told what ails the child, eho replies, "Xam blinds T eannod x60 
7 to do it” "AID righty" ssid. the elder of the young, women, * Il wash it for you, 





































and then: it will go to sleep.” Very wel, do so,” roplied the old woman, ‘Tho 
young woman then took the erate down, and bgan to make preparation for 
‘yashing the child, She poured the water into the Kettle, put tho stants in the fire 
to heat, aod when they. were hob, heated the water with them and washed. the 
Tniy, As she did so sho bade her nstar go outide, and bring in ‘a small. punk log. 
By the time the baby was washed the younger woman returned with the log of 
ponk wood ‘The elder woman now gave the obild to her sites and baile her 
Hurry away with it, and aho would follow prosently. “The younger wort took 
the chitd and hurried off with it and the ckler wok: the piece of punk wood ani 
placed it in the baby's erudle, Sho thon. hung the erale op gain to the spring 
pole, and, giving the awinging string to the old. woman, aio her swing the baby if 
reeriad, Ut i asleep now, and. you ld better not disturl it; et it alone till it 
Trion ogni” After this abe Teaves the old woman, and ries off afte hor sister, 
‘whom ah presently overtakes. ‘They now travel on til Ubey have left that part 
We the country far behind the. ‘They thes. stop and build themselves e houses 
‘and remain there. They take great eave of the child, and search out and leurs the 
best Kind of medicine to give it to make it grow quickly to manhood: When 
they discovered the right kind, they wash the child with it and atraightwny 
omen a man and takes ths two women for his wives. He spends his time in 
Innting and wandering about: the country. 

Te tho meantime the oki. woman who hid been robbed of her grandchild 
Logan to wonder as the hours went by why the baby didnot wake up oF ery, 
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Presently growing anxious, she got up and felt for the oradie, and discovered 
where the baby ought to be was only arotten log. She shouts out to her hus 
who is down the ereck some distance fishing, calling him by name and telling 
that their grandchild had been changed toa log, ‘The old man, whose name 
‘Skwiskwiset, heard her shouts, bnit the noise of the water prevented him from ani 
standing what she said, So he pulled ont # hair from his leg, and after chewing 
it for a moment spat it into the waterfall, ‘This eaused the wator torstop falling, 
tid two become quite silent and still, He now listens to his wife's shouting, and 
understands what she says, He hurries home, and the old woman tells him what 
has happened, He scolds her for hor carelersness, telling her she should have taken 
better caro of their grandson, She replies by bidding him take her on his back, 
and hurry with her after the thioves, He puts her on his back, and they set off in 
pursuit, and she, by hor magic power and the repeated utterance of a mystic phrase, 
shortens the way, so that in a little while they draw near to the two women, ‘They 
hour the erying of the baby a little way in advance, ‘The old man now throws his 
wile off his: shoulders, and rushes forward to catch the women ; but mo sooner is 
his old wife left behind, than the sound of the child's crying recestes farther aud 
farther away, and soon he hears it no more, and knows not which direction to take. 
Tn anger he rotumns to his wife, and takes her up and jams her nose into a log, 
saying ns he doos so," ‘There! you shall become a ria, By anil bye people will 
eat you, and give you the name Zikwn." (The Tsikwa is some kind of trailing 
plant or herb that grows on logs in the forest.) Skwiskwiwet now returns home. 
‘Altor he had {vecn home some little time, his daughter, the mother of the stolen child, 
returns, and is informed by him that her child has been stolen by two women, 
‘When she learns this, she asks him whero the child's cradle was, Being told, sho 
gots it and takes out the napkins, She now makes preparations for washing them, 
heating the water with hot stones, which she takes from the fire with tongs. 
‘When the water ix ready she soaks the napkins and presontly wrings them out, 
‘The drippings from the napkins are thereupon transformed into. child, which cries 
like a new-born baby, She takos this child and ares for him, and in a short time 
he becomes « young man, ‘He now goes forth to hunt, One day, as he was out 
hunting, he saw a strange man, and wondered who he might be On his rotwen he 
told his mother, and she replies, "Oh, my son, it may be your elder brother who 
was stolen by two women, You can easily find out if it be he; your elder brother 
hada mole on his cheek.” ‘The following day the youth, whose name was“ Siyueezed~ 
from-a-napkin,” returned to that part of the country where he had sven the 
stranger, Presently he heard a tapping sound like that made by « woodpecker, 
He goes in the direction of the sound, and in a little while comes upon the 
stranger, They sit down together, and enter into conversation, and presently 
Squeezed-from-aampkin sys to the other, "I think you must be my missing 
brother who was stolen by two women.” “It is true,” the other answered; “I am 
he, Now 1 want you to go home, and come back here again to-morrow, and then 
Iwill go home with you." Thereupon they separate, the younger going home to 
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“al bis mother tht the strange hunter vas ber lost ao, and the elder going back 

» dispose of lis wicked wives and the children they had borne him. When 

| weradtrom-a-napkin gots hoe ho tells ia mother what has ten place, and 

7 gee hia brother hnd instructed hig to return for bin on the morrow, Both 

crater and aon ero so excited about the mater Chat they cannot sep at all Ut 

ight, and at the first break of day got ups the son making preparations for his 
journey, the mother for the home-coming of het first-born, 

Wien Squconal-trom-acnapkin in ready le acta off, and ia course of time 
reaching the spot where his elder brother was to meet him, sits down there to 
await him. 

Tn the meantine his elder Drother had returned to his house, As he lay abed 
hut night he pondernd over what stops he should take to punish his wives for 
their wickedness, At last he determined upon a course, aud rises anil goes out to 
zuthor a quantity of piteh-wond Having found what he sought, he takes it home, 
rad aplite i ito sual pienes and pats it over th fro to dy. Ho goes tack toa 
tod agin, but is uninble to sloop, At daybrenk be rises wgain, and taking Mis eldor 
wife in kia avis, he easts her ypon the ground, Immediately she is changed to 
even bear, Tle thon takes his younger wifo and troxts her i the sume nianver, 
aly alo is changed o a lnck Dear, When Ie hus accomplished is he toy his 
Ghildgen, and. blowing. upon then, tranafora thein into Little bit which now fly 
vay. He thon takes the pitelwood, and anaking « fre, burns up his house and all 
it contains, and then sets out to mect his brother, In due time they meet, and the 
two go home to their mother, and thereafter live with her, 








‘Tug Instuverioss oF Tue Mountats-Goar Peorix iw Native ‘Text, 






mean, “XO tod tabla ith, tN ean, auwwiondinntt 
iiyou any animal do.t-like th, came-you tous 
vil-ndétloc kw'e ite qukqitoim =k t wokénkan,  neqikten-tlketl: 








vorter.that — we-might-show-youshow everything ie-doney inatruct-we 
wulevikveatiq KO $08 Mima Kewiett ovate’ gate. Kila kwied = kewolen ko 
Kill you nny animal well that-you lookeafter ity Wlrst-ofsall-aant-you reant tho 
Keila, Hox takwan ko kala qofie — kwanket, Qotzne kwae tzikwanwe 
fiver, whien:you eat the liver wot ofwr-look anyones TEs not should cat 

cytk'tca ko Kila, mia kwe  uiGwit,  Htl-woe-tadkwante kWwe tadwet, ko, 
a wowan any liver, noryet yon ers Abheeat is _young-bunter 
ela stlnilpéel witkitt wk-alimindtl Keith. 
liver short-winded ho will alwaysthirety will-be. If 









qotzve who kewdlen kwas 
ienot Ylat-yon cok the 








kw'tlie, né-tlos wok"gnauq. avo'yithmin kwilei kudlen rap 
head, thes throwit-inte-the-water, If desire you to-couk evening 
Katfka  wekewlen-tikang, —-Kétoxn-tlkaug ko. kuilite — ziteikact 
abtwilight cook-it-you. Lay-down-yon somo Heaven aprend-them-yon 


yilkétwen-tlkaug itl tectémae ute —plm'en mucteSor:m-tTkaug, n-ketodim 5 
then patitdown-you now facing towarle the fire; mark-fare-you ‘ncroms j 
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pote-kwim-tikaug auks stétld, ‘Toikkw'e- gotlteanq Att wetodcen-tl 

‘aprinkle-head-you with down, Finished when doing-you this xkin-heail-yo 

Kila kw’e weteen-auq tex zehdcten. ‘Totk kw's wetedornauq thik 

First of all wkinyou the right-side, —Finiahed—skinning-head-you, h 

Kiwok'Iéeten-of ‘ngdek"Inkein-tlkeug;  ripen-tikaug ith Kil 

hhead-spit-you (take) thrustitthrough-yon ; stick-itin-the-gromd-you now. Firtofall-you 
the-nowe 











wehfoton Kewolniug, —-Planzesyip —-ewoldotetiwa —potetin-tlkang —aitl, Y 
rightide roast-yon.  When-you begin, to-roart-face-you sprinklelown-you, now, 
pote-kwim-tlkang wiontiwa, matetox -tTkaug méta wientiwa, BokitLuks-tkaug, 
“down shead-you allof-you paint face-yor also al-of-you, mark-round-the-nowe-you 
itl kw'e metedotcem-tlkang ait méta wiontwa. 'Ntlie — Wéitet, wetodorn to” 
now mark-face you now alao albof-you. Aw-soon-as begin-you to kin the 
Kw'tléea né-tlda genic kwakwalit; ‘n tlic hét-oit —‘Kewole efile to 
Tiead then not’ avy talking; after begun-you to roast head iti finished 
‘ntlukespaloere ; eil-piik itl —skwolfon —_tentiw0-tIkanq atl, 
‘whon burite-the-eye-ball ; when-turnover now tho roaatinghead —make-nolve-you mow, 
walit-tlkaug itl, né-tis todwac neiatwéyukstine, "Nile hdi-ow 
talk-you now, then thoir —_netwawéyuketene. Before begin-you, 
Kdqutitea Kila kw'e Tauwan-auq, —Boketadlik-tlkang, pototin-tlkaug. 
drying meat Grotof all hang-up.you —putskewersthrothe- —_gpritike-with-downe 
warttongue-and-tiver-yon, ityou. 
Htl-kwAutlkang ait te cokes quaetkan-tkaug t& — coke'a; e'todwuk: 
‘When take you now the upper-layers —— score-it-your the mpperlayers ; (then) the leg 
(of tweat) repeatedly 
wtluk, mthikea, twkaltig, Toke" with —Qote kwon plamim 6 
right, right arm, rita Finished = now. Don't you burmup the 


milin-otiwa. Qo when —gledomin kok'tatl tl6ms toftell, — Keel-wélin 
meat-stretchers-your, Don't you greaae-faoe-with fat when itisfreal, bad-Lecome 


itl 6 kw'tiboten-cttwa!" 
will the eyesight-your. 









‘Tho English equivalent of this will be found in the myth of the origin of the 
mountain-goat kin given below. I thought it well to give this portion of the 
myth in the native text on nceount of its intrinsic importance, and because of its 
high syntactic value, It is of interest to mark the threo different forms of 
the personal pronoun of the second person employed here, viz = *-tI-kauq” the 
full primary copulative form,—*ang,” the secondary eopulative form, and “on™ 
the possessive form. ‘This latter is not a common usage,” 









Clangel 








Peayer. 
<o-nei kokpt, ckatza-tlkatl, dma tikema éqwelmiug wie e-ltznq 
Foaveuly Lord, Father-owr, good all people — should take-care-of 






tas tekwatcitonwa kfly dma, Ama @-tikema dqwelming wtl-tedoqwae 
tody the namesthy mort good, Gooil that every eraom if come-he 


endive Kila kékpt Ama G-tilkeema dqwelutug en ted temérqu 
Jere thou-art highest chief, Good that every person in this world 
Or-todlac —thwétac tw totiwa swa skwiiltit HOz-teclao S-éqwelmiuq wi 
‘ahall-do.like everyoneone the thy commands ado all people whore 


kn te wot veméega, Qétokit-t6motl k’weledttkatl an toriteméega. Amo. 
in the heavenly world. Give-to ae some-food-our in this world, Good that 


tlipen-anq 18 tedwa tlkitla kel waskoodorm teéla tet tipenem t6 kiln 
forgetthon the thea our tnd actions ke an forget-we the evil 


wazhiten-stémotl-uc @ o@eqtla Sqwelniug. Ama trelrel-stémotl-aug kw'e 









Mtoneto-an the other people, Good that _muke-strong-us-thow that 
doizale kwac kwingm ko todla kO kel. Ama cO-ordtauq-stomotl 
not take-we arly doing any evil. Good that there-iscare-taken-of-us, 


‘kw’s qoitanfo kwae katl kelkenantott, — Ana teélae. 
jnonlersnot that we defileourvelves, Good that it he wo, 


Myr or rum OnicrN oF THE MountAtN-Goat-Kix, 

Ones, « long time ago, a young man, who was a mountain-goat hunter, went 
forth by himself to hunt, Now both he and the other members of his tribe had 
toon earoless ancl inconsiderate in their manner of dressing their gamo and. dis- 
posing of the Blo qndoffal, Thin had displeased anvl grieved the chief of the 
hottain-goats, and he datermined to tayo the young hunter brought to his camp 
and instructed in the proper way of killing and dressing his game. 

“With this end in viow, he instructed two of his young women to assume their 
goat forms and plaeo themselves in the way of tho hunter and drave him to the 
amp. Accordingly, when the youth wins well into the mountains, they show 
thomselves to him under the guise of gonts, and lead hin in the direction of their 
camp, After following them from cliff to cliff, he presently loses sight of them. 
Ho mounts the spur upon which ho lind last seen thes, but instead of finding two 
outa thorw he sees two young women. Not peresiving that they were the goats 
he had been following changed to human form, le necosts them, asking if they Kad 
seen a pair of goats about there few moments since, “I see,” said he, “ their 
trucks to this point, but ean find no trace of them beyoni” They stuile upon him, 
nd say, “They nre ont own marks ; we made them.” ‘Thereupon lie falls into « 
trance, and the young women take him up and convey him to their camp, which is 
close by. This camp lay beneath the water of Jake, which formed the roof of their 
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velling, When they had desoended with him, the young man recovers frot 
trance, aud looks about him, He is surprised to eee that he is in a fine 
Uuilding, with « crystal-like roof over it. ‘The inmates he perceives are han? 
pleasant-looking people. He is soon made to feel at his ease, and the two 
women who had brought him there are bestowed upon hitn freely as his wiv 

He is not ayare of the connection between thens eeeming people a 
mountain-goats, Night now coming on, all retire to rest. ‘The hunter share\ 
Ded of his wives, the elder lying on his right side, the younger on his lett, At 
first gleam of dawn two young men of the goat people leave their couch, don 
goat-skin coats and leave the camp, ‘They had received their instructions from 
the chief the night before aa to what they were to ilo, Soon after their departure 
‘one of the young man’s wives woke him up, and the other begged him to rise, and 
go ont and shoot them some goats, He complies, and takes his bow and arrows and 
ots forth in quest of the game, 

Now the two goat youths hnd been instructed on this wise by their eliet, 
“When ott visitor goos forth to shoot, you must watel him carcfully, und see how 
hie does it.” When, therefore, they saw the young hunter approaching them, they 
waited and watched him. . 

As soon as he peresived the goats, he drew his bow and shot them, But as 
he wore his blanket, his arms and his bow were partly hidden beneath it,20 that the 
two goats could not see distinetly how he manipulated his arrows. Said one tothe 
other, “ He put the arrow in his teeth.” No," replied the other, * you are mistaken ; 
hue held it in his hand.” When he had shot the two goats he returned to the camp 
and bade his wives tell some of the men to go and fetch in the game. Four of the 
mon set off and bring in the two dead goats and skin and clean them. ‘The young 
Inter observed how they did it, and perceived the care and decorum they used in 
the operation. First they laid down many leaves with which to soak up the blood ; 
‘when the cleaning was over these leaves were all carefully gathered up and carried 
with the other offal of the game, and cast into the river. Next morning, early, the 
meat is cooked, and after the whole camp had partaken of it, the bones were all 
carefully gathered up and likewise thrown into the river. Everybody now goes 
into the water to bathe except the old men and widows, who stand on the bane aul 
sing and dance and throw “medicine” into the water. Presently they return to 
camp, and shortly after the hunter perceives two of the young men of the tribe come 
back alone, as if they had stayed longer in the water than the rest of the people, 

He hod missed these two youths the night before, and also that morning, and 
he wondered where they had been, ‘The following morning he is again awakened 
by his wives and begged to go out and kill more game, He complies, Close by 

inp he perceived two yearling goats, ‘These ha brings down with his arrows, 

ing only one at each, 
Now, as the two goat youths whom he had first shot could not agree as to 
the method of his shooting, the chief had instructed several of his people to keep 
watch close by when the young man next went forth to shoot. ‘These hid in the 
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ished, and tried to observe how he caused the arruw’s flight, but the folds of his 
mnket again hid his actions, and they also could not agree as to the manner of his 
ting, On his return four men are sent out to bring in the game. ‘The same 
@ is observed as before in oleaning and ontting up the goats. The blood is 
Jed up by the leaves, and this, with the rest of the offal, ix cust into tho lake. 
meat is cooked and eaten as before, and the bones all gathered up and 
emoniously thrown into the water when they go to bathe, As before the old 
fen und witows dance and sing on the bank and make “ medicine." Again the 
foung hunter misses two of the goat people, who presently come in « little while 
‘after the others. He wonders where they have been. Next morning one of ‘the 
older men goes and stands just outside the smoke hole on the roof of the dwelling. 
‘The wives of the hunter wake him up and point out to him an old buck on this 
roof. He draws his blanket around him, seizes his bow and arrows, manipulates 
them under cover of his blanket, aud shoots the old buck. His wives, who had this 
time been instructed to observe how he shot his arrows, closely watched his action, 
but failed, as did the others, to learn how the arrow was sped. Said one, “T saw 
him bite the arrow with his teeth" “No, he did not bite it," replied another; “he 
held it in his bund all the time.’ All the other inmates of the house were wateh- 
ing and whispering to one another. ‘The arrow struck and killed the buck, which 
fell down through the smoke-hole. ‘The earcase is treated as before. Whilst they 
were cating its flesh, the young hunter noticed that one of the elders was missing. 
He closely watches the others as they gather up the bones and take them to the 
lake, and notes that one of their number is still missing. He is also absent when 
they return to the camp, but shortly after comes iu with his face and head painted, 
The young man wonders where he has heen, and hwyins to snspect that there must 
bo some connection between the goats he kills and the individuals who go and 
come 50 mysteriously. He determines to keep a close wateli and learn what this 
connection is, ‘The next morning, when his wives wake him, he is not greatly 
surprised when they tell him that there is a goat in the house. He knows, too, 
that the people wish to find ont how he shoots, so before he takes his bow and 
arrows, he throws his blanket round him, and speeds the arrow from beneath its 
folds. Everyone is keenly watching his uctions, but again they fail to learn how 
the arrow is sent. ‘They dispute among themselves, one declaring that he put it in 
his mouth, another that he blew it, and others that he cast it with his fingers, 
‘They now get arrows and try to shoot with them, hut all fail in the attempt, and 
hence, say the Indiaus, goat people and other animal people never shoot, as they do 
not know how to use the bow and arrow. 

The following morning the hunter’s attention is directed by his wives toa pair 
of goats standing on a butte of the mountain some way off. He goes after and 
shoots and Kills them, and this time he skins them himself. He also ents them up 
and cooks them after they are brought home. In doiig #o he surreptitiously 
abstracts a small bone from the base of the tongue of one of the goats, and a piece 
of the cartilage from the nose of the other. ‘These he secretes in his lack hai 
Vou. XXXV, Oh 










‘After the meal the bones are all collected and taken down to the water as 
‘When the people return from their bathing and singing, the young man notices: 
two of them are still wissing. He now goes and lies down on his bed, holding 
bone and cartilage in his hand. ‘The two missing goat people presently return, 


and beg him to give them up. He now admits that he has them, saying: *T kep! 
them to find out if you are really people like myself. I know now that you are 
‘imystery’ people. He now gives up the bone and cartilage, the former to his 
lier wife, the latter to the younger, ‘They take them to the lake and east them 
in, ‘The two young goat people to whom they belong now dive into the water, ani 
presently return well aud healed. ‘The youth had observed all, and now know that 
the people he was living with were the "goat" people. He returns to the house 
‘and throws himself on his bed, and ponders upon what be had learnt. 

Shortly after this he desires to lie with his elder wife. But she repulses him, 
‘and says, “ Not so, this is not the time, wait till the mext moon.” 

Ho then sought his younger wife, but she made the same response. A fow 
days Inter, the chief instructed two of the “ kids” to go down to the river's edge. 

‘Said he to them, “Go and see if your uncle is chasing his wives.” He referred 
to the “dog” salmon, whose spawning season was just then coming on, ‘The two 
‘young messengers go to a point or spur of the mountain overlooking the river, and 
make their observations, but see no sign yet of the salmon. They return and report 
accordingly. 

‘The goat people therefore still keep camp. 

‘After a fow days more have gone hy, other messengers aro went, anil this time 
they return with the report that the salmon are “lying down.” By this time the 
moon was full, and the rutting season of the goats come on. 

‘Tho father-in-law of the young hunter now takes medicine, and causes the rain 
to fall, and washes his son-in-law, and transforms him into a goat, 

Next morning all the fomales seatter over the mountain, in their goat, forms, 
and the males play and butt each other, after the manner of goats in the rutting 
season, Tho wives of the young man had instructed their husband thus: “You 
an chase and pair with any of the women now, and when the rutting season is over 
and we return, we shall be your wives again.” The young hunter donned his goat- 
skin, and, with the other male goats, set out to avertakethe females. He outstrips all 
his fellows and sorves " the whole flock before they come up. The old bucks always 
stay at the camp. They lie down the whole time, never eating and never getting 





+ This means that the salmon have spawned, and are dying and lying on the sand bars and 


tanks After spawning, a salmon frequently dex ‘The streams are full of dead ealmon after: 
spawning time. 
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up, except to evacuate, for the whole of the rutting period, which lasts from one full 
‘noon to another, A. gout is considered an "old fellow" after his fourth year, 

‘When the rutting season is over, great rain is mado, and all athe anit eleanee 
themselves, tur their goat skins abont, and thus assume their human form again, 
‘They now remain quiet at the oamp, the males Deing wonry and exhaustod from 
the rutting and the females making preparntions for theis forthcoming “kidn!” When 
spring arrives, the women give birth to their children, ‘Tho wives of the hunter 
bear hin ench a son. ; 

Fo continues to live with the goat people all that summer, having tost all 
recollection of his former life and relations, But when tho summer is over and his 
children have legato notien things, they ety’ incessantly for their patornal 
Srandparents and ho now feels. strong desire to return to his old home, He 
Brows moody, and lis for hours together on hin bad without spenkinig. His wives 
notice his behavious, and Ienow that he ix longing to retuti to his paronta, They 
therefore speak to him on thi wise, Cheor up, husband; we know yon wish to go 
back to your own village and poopts, Wn will ob keop you ; you oan tak your tare 
ons with you, bub wo must stay bohind ; we cannot accompany’ you, wo are nob the 
‘amo an you the boys ate of your blood, aud 4 can go with you, but we aannote 
Ho in sorry to part from his wives, but his longing to return to his old home in ton 
strong to be overcome, and ho prepares to et ont with his two boys 

‘When te ia realy to start they bit him remermbor what ho hes seen andl Tournt 
among them, unit! to bo earoful in in treatment of tho onrcasoe of hiv gone 
Particularly thoso of the mountainagoat, 

Sald they “Tell your people to paint their faces boforw they tngin to win anud 
ut np A gont, and to place the sucred down pon th» tongue, and Inge and heart, 
and hang the whole ap to dry in tho house over tha fir, for that is goul 
“medicine” for us, They nut aleo enretully gathor up thw Hones and othor offi, 
and pat them in the water, as you Have won ts do, Tu cooking tho amoat, frat ronat 
the liver on a pit after putting down npon it; that is wovul * medicine "for us 
When the liver is cooked take some fresh eypress branches, and place the liver 
Spon ther and ent it up into small bits and give a portion to each person, Ifyou 
shoul! muko uso of and eook tho head, mark the face fet sith red paint, sprinkle 
dlown upon it, and placo it before the fre nove foromost, Latit remain tleten little 
while, aud then akin it, ‘The man who does this must paint his face and put doven 
‘gon his hend, and all who are near andl watching him must be silent abd make no 
noise of any Kind, When the head is skinned, then plaoe it befare the ftw again, 
‘arefully turning the vight sido fist towatds the faue, All the time the hond 4 
tinue roasting, the people must Keop silent not oven cough or snccad must be 
hear ot the " spirit” of the gont will be frightonod away, and you would have mo 
hone Taek bunting gouta, Let the head remain before the te unti the right eye 
barsta under the heat with w spluter, then turn the loft side tothe fie. Now the 














seat pcs Rarics thi ax common way of remivting 8 man who has for some rrasom left 
bis ows parents and home and forgotten al about them, of their existence an hie former ine 
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* spirit” cannot see the people misbehave, and it does not matter if they talk and 
make a noise. If the “spirit” should ask the “cook” what that noise is, he can 
answer, “‘Thut is your people's noise, not mine." ‘When the head is cooked give a 
little of it to each of the elders; the women and young inen must not touch it, 
‘This must always be done at sanact on the day of killing” 

‘The young man promised to remember and observe for the future all. the 
instructions they had given him, 

He now sets out for his old home, taking his two sons and the pack his wives 
had prepared, with him, When he gets near home he conceals himself and hia 
sons on the edge of the village, Presently his younger brother came by, He was 
playing with a bow and arrow. He shot the arrow towards the spot where his 
elder brother lay hidden, ‘The latter seized and held the arrow, and when the 
former comes to get it, he is accosted by his brother, and asked what he is looking 
for. Ho replies," My arrow, which I shot in this direction, Have you soen it?" 
‘Tho elder brother now gives the younger the arrow, and tells him that he is his 
elder brother who was lost, and bids him go tell his parents that he has returned, 
‘and desire thom to make the house clean and strow fresh branches on the floor; 
for he could nob enter till this was done, ‘The boy runs home, and informs his 
paronts that his elder brother was on the outskirts of the village, and desired 
them to clean and make ready the house for his reception. His mother, who 
Volioves that her elder gon must be dead, gots angry with hina, thinking he in 
needlessly reminding her of her loss, She weeps and says, “" Why do you tell mo 
this tie?" and whips him and sends him out of the house. ‘The tad declares it is no 
Jie; but the mother refuses to believe him. He then returns to his elder brother 
fund tells him what has taken place, ‘The elder brother then unties one of his 
packs, and takes therefrom a choice piece of kidney-fat, and bids his younger 
brother take that to his mother, and tell her again to. prepare the house for hini, 
that ho was really come home, and had brought two young sous with him, When 
the mother sees the fat, sho knows hor younger child’s story must be true, She 
informs her husband, and then goes out to see her lost son, Ho tells her of his 
adventures, and wll that had befallen him, and that hin memory of her and his 
home hnd left him entirely for a whole year, When sho hax hoard his story, she 
roturns to the house and sends out hor hushand to bring in the packs, Said she 
“Take your packing-strap, and go and bring in our son's packs; he is really there.” 
She then makes the house clean and tidy, and purifies it of all bad smells. ‘This 
was necessary because her son had been living among the gont people, and, like 
them, would be harmed by bad smells, ‘The goats had no fires in their houses 
‘anil no smoke, and as they did not eat fish thero was no bad smell of fish with 
thor ns with the Indian, When everything was roady, the young man and his 
two boys were brought home, and all the people of the village came to see him 
and them. He had brought with him foursmnall packs. When everybody hnd come 
in nnd was seated, he took these four pucks, which contained much more uhan they 
Appeared to hold, being magic packs, an shook some of the contents of one of 
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them before each of the visitors. One contained dried goat-meat, one kidney-fat, 
and the other two goat-lair for making blaukets On the day of his wrrival he 
distributed the meat only, and bade the people eome back again the next day, 
The second day he opened the pack of fat, and distributed this in like manner 
and on the succeeding day, one of tho packs of hair, ‘The fourth puck he gave 
to his mother, He had taken advantage of the presence of the people on these 
days, and had instructed them in the things he had learned, and how they ought. 
to handle and prepare their gamo, especially the earcases of the mountain-gonts 

‘When this man’s sons grew up, they became skilful goat-hunters, and never 
filed to bring home all the meat they needed, the goata readily putting 
themselves in their way, that they might Kill them and not lack food. 

Pant gave me this myth in explanation of the origin of the mountain-goat 
kkin of his father, who aro supposed to be descendants of the goat. youths. 

T have given that part of it relating to the treatment of the dead ame 
in the native text above, on account of its importance and syntactic value, 

I might add hore, in this relation, that the liver of any animal was forbidden 
at all times to young people of both sexes—to young men, because it was 
supposed to make a hunter thirsty and broken-winded ; and to young women, 
ecause it made them short-winded when climbing the mountain slopes in search 
of berries and roots Even the elderly people ato sparingly of it because of its 
thirst-producing tendencies, 





Myrn ov THe Max wHo Restonxo rie Deav, 

A certain young man lived with his parents. Being of the age to marty, he 
twoka wife, of whom he became very fond. ‘They had not been married Tong when 
the young wife fell sick, and shortly after died, The eorpse was wrapped in the best 
Manket, and put away after the manner of his people, ‘The youth is heart-broken, 
and sorrows much, His uncle is sorry for him, aud says: “ Why not do aa the old 
people advise and go for your kwiainteat (training for “mystery power"), He 
heatkens to his uncle's advice, and replies, * Very good, I will go.” He ceased hie 
Jamentations, and went down to the stream, and washed the tears from his 
countenance, All his friends and kinsfolk are gathered at the house and make 
oud lamentations for the dead, but he joins with them no more, ‘That night, 
when all the village is asleep, he takes his fathior’s fire-drill and quiver of arrows, 
‘ud starts off to undergo his kwizdntedt. He goes to the head of a distant creck, 
‘and then constructs for himself a ‘nkcélzatsn or sweat-lotise, Here lve enters upon 
‘long course of bodily training. He remains at the crock for a whole year, at 
the end of which he has a vision, and a sam appears to him, and offers bim the 
mystery power of curing coughs, This not being whut he seeks, he hetakes 
himself to another spot, and undergoos a second your's training, At the end 
of this period, he has a seoond vision, and the aiam this time offers him the power 
of curing all pulmonary ailments, Again he is dissatisfied with his gift, aud 
departs to another training ground. Here also be spent a year in exeroises ; ut 
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the close of which he had a third vision. This time his «nam offers him the power 
to cure miscarriages, “ These,” said he, “are not the powers T seek; T want to 
be able to restore my dead wife to life," He seeks out a new spot and continues 
his kwitzintett for another yeur. When the fourth year is completed he falls into 
att ¢, and while in that condition learns from his mam how he may restore the 
lead to life, He is told to step over the dead body four times, and then it will 
rise up uior need the body he whole, a small bone of it would do as well. 
When he recovered from {is trance, he began to test his power. He sought for 
tho bones of dead anitnals, He caine upon one of the bones of a bird. He stops over 
this four times, as his saam had instructed him, and immediately the bone becomes 
bird, and rises and flies away. He is now glad, and rejoices over his power, and 

to teat it still further, Presently he comes upon the bone of a deer, He 
treats this as he had the bone of the bind, and straightway a deer springs up alive 
and runs off, He is now anxious to test his power upon the remains of human 
Doilies ; he is not yet satistied that he has the power to restore his wile to life, 
Hut hie can tind no human bones, so he determines to return ous night when all 
tho village is ualoep to try hix power upon the corpse of his wife, In the monu= 
time he continues to practice and strengthen his power upon the bones of binds 
and suimals. THe learns to vary lis practice, Sometimes ho brushes tho bones 
with the tips of fir-tree#; sometimes he sucks ‘Up water into his mouth, and 
blows it ont upon the boned through his hands; aud at others ho Wows hix beeath 
Upon the object. When he thought he had grown “strong” enough, hw sats his 
{now homewards, now to try his power upon his wife's corpse, Ho arsives at 
night, and opens the grave and levels the soil. He then steps over the carpse ; 
at the first step his wife revived and sat up. He now brushes her on bagk and 
front and on both sides with fir-tops, then sprinkles “ medicine water” upon hr, 
‘und bids her atise. Sho stands up, He now invites her to come with him to 
the stream. ‘They enter the water together, und le washes her all over with 
lirlranches, ‘This is to take away the odour of the dead from her. He now 
gives her a fresh, elem blanket, and thew slowly and gently takes her home to 
the house of her parents, as she is still weak. ‘They enter without disturbing, 
tho funily, aud ret to bei ‘The next morning when his mother-in-law. ives 
she percoives the couple at once, She wonders who they arg, and quietly wakes 
hor busband and whispers to him to look at the strangers in their dunghter’s bed. 
Me looks and wonders also who they ary, but does aot go near them. P 
ho rises, and uoisily makes tp the fire, The disturbance arouses the you 
who now tneovers his face and looks about him, His father-in-law ‘reeoguises him, 
‘und says to his wife, "He ie your son-in-law." ‘The young couple now get up, 
The it’s mother is much agitated, andl trembles greatly. She feols them to see 
if they are really alive, and not ghosts. When she is satisfied that it is really 
they, she is much rejoiced, and makes known the glad tidings to all the kinsfolk 
and friends of the family. ‘These uow flock in to see the marvel, and all P| 
astonished au filled with wonder at the occurrence. 
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‘Nkwinkwinkéin. 
The Gambler, 

There was once a may who spent all his tims in gambling, At times he 
ou, but amore often he lost One day he had worse luck than usual, and after he 
Jind Jost all his property, he staked his wife and childron. He loses them also, and 
is loft without a single belonging. He feclssudand miserable, Some old people tell 
him he should go and visit the gambling man, who lives afar off in the mountsius, 
‘This man was a Qu Qo, or mystery m 

‘The gambler determined to visit this person, ani Iearw from him the mystery 
‘of gambling, He goes off into the forest, and begins a course of mystery training, 
He built himself» sweat-house, and took many sweat, baths. At the end of a 
year ho set out to find the Qa Qa man, In time he came to a stream, on the 
ther side of which ho saw smoke rising, ‘The stream was deep and swift, and 
ho called out for someone to come and put him over; but no ono stirred, He 
calls agoin and yet again, but still no one answers his call, or puts in an 
appoarance, He becomes angry; he is tired; he yawns. No sooner had ho 
done 40 than some oue immediately calls ont, “ Hello? there ; what do you want” 
“1 wish to cross over; bring a canoe ant take mo soross," he replied. Prosently 
‘a 1nan appears, and paddles across in a canos to him. He gets in and the sin 
paddles wok, When they reach the middle of the stream he stops and asks 
tho gambler where he wants to go, "Do you wish to cross to. 'Niaméqat” 
"Yea" replied the gambler, “No, don't go there," said the forryman; "yo. to 
‘Nkglndgn.” “No, I don't want to go to 'Nkilnége, take ino to 'Néxenéga,” 
‘The forryman tries to persuade his pasenger to go to the houro of ‘Nk#lnega, 
but tho other refuses. our times the forryman tries to induoo him to go to 
‘Nlollndga, but the other i firm, and refuses to be takon in that direction. He 
in landed at a point where two trnils diverge, one to the right and one to the 
oft; the one leads to the dwelling of ‘N#zen6ga, the othor to that of "Nk#lnéaa, 
Now ‘Nikendqn was the mystery being of all that was lovely and benutifal in 
juature, and 'Nkifinéga was the mystery being of all that is Ind and ugly, ‘The 
former presided over good and fair weather, the Intter over dark and foul weather. 
‘Tho ferryman now asks the gambler which trail he will take, ‘Nixenéga's or 
‘Nkslnéqn's? ‘The latter replies, “'Néizndqn's.” “No, don't take that; take 
the other,” urged the ferryman, But the gambler was not to be moved. Four 
times did the ferryman ask him which road he wished to take, and four times 
hw tried to advise him to take that which led to the home of the bad spirit, 

‘Whon the trial was over the ferryman led the way along ‘Néxinéqa trail. 
Presently they come to a Skumel, and the ferryman puts his head down the 
smoke-hole and cries out; “Here is a man come to see you.” “All right,” 
answers a voice from below, “let bim remain on the roof; Tl come up in a 
moment. Meantime you go and get some kiilite (young fir shoots)" "NEzenéqa 
now climbs up the pole and joins the gambler on the roof. When the slave 
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returns with the fir-tops, 'Nézmnéga brushes the gambler all over with them, 
‘When he has finished he says to his visitor, “Look at your badness which I 
have brushed out of you." The gambler looks on the ground and sees what 
looks like the wales of fish, ‘Nixenéga now bids the slave take up the 
“shoddings” and cast them into the river, and invites his visitor to enter the 
Sknmel, ‘They both descend. They sit down, the gambler being given the 
seat of honour on the right-hand side of his host. "Nenéqu now sprinkles 
“medicine” upon his guest. Presently it is evening, and night comes on, 
and a large party of ghosts come to the Skumel to gamble (slikemitiwe), 
bringing with them much property. ‘This property consists of the things. thit 
were put with their bodies when they were buried, ’Nézmnéga taking some 
of his “ medicine,” sprinkles it on the ghosts, and they all suddenly. disappear, 
leaving their property behind them, ‘This ‘Nisanéoa gives to his visitor. Four 
days and nights 'Nkwinkwinkéin stays with 'Nezenéga, and each night the ghosts 
come to gamble, and are frightened away by his host’s magic, and he gets all thoir 
property. After the fourth night, "Nizeniqa says. to him, “Now you have enough 
Property, you shall go home again.” Before he leaves he packs up all the ghost's 
property into four bundles, and by his magic so decreases tho size and woight of 
these that the gasubler is easily able to carry all four. He also at parting presonta 
him with his magic flying gambling bones. ‘Nkwinkwinkéin in cour of time 
reaches his old home. Ho is now a wealthy man, and determines to be revenged 
upon his old gambling friend who had stripped him of his former possessions. 

This man’s name was Humandnte, It is soon known that 'Nkwinkwinkéin 
hax returned with much property. Humandnte chuckles to himself when he 
hears of it, and already considers it as good as his own. He maken an ently call 
upon his old friend, and proposes a little gamble. ‘Nkwinkwinkéin assents, with 
@ show of indifference. The people soon gather round to watch the game. Ab 
first ‘Nlewinkwinkin allows his opponent to win, and as his property pusses piece 
by piece over to the side’ of Humandnte, his friends look sorry, and feel aad ut his 
illtuck. But he siniles all the time, and tells them it és all right, that he is nob 
bouton yet. When he has lost all but the last blanket, he takes the magic hones 
of "Nézenéqa, and they fly so quickly from one of his hands to the other that 
Humanénte is unable to tell which hand contains the marked one, nnd so loses 
his winnings piece by piece and all the rest of his belongings till be hus not even 
‘blanket to call his own, 

A few days later it enters his mind to 
‘Nkwinkwinkéin had done. He therefore sets out. In 


rising on the other side, and 
be camping or living there, 





shouts out to attract the attention of those who might 
But he meets with no response to his calls. He shouts ayain and again, till he is 
angry and tired. Presently he opens his mouth and yawns. No sooner had he 
dove so than « man appeared upon the other side, and aske him what he wants 
Humandnte agks to be taken across. ‘The man gets into his canoe and paddles 
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over to him, From this point the story is a repetition of the experience of 
‘Nkwinkwinkéin, with the difference that Humandnte chooses to go to ‘Nkelnequ's 
house, where he meets yeith his death, which brings the tale to a close, 


Myr or tm Desxete0 Boy. 

‘A long time ago many people lived at Seaton Take, ‘The chief of the village 
Jud a son about ten years old, One day this boy, who was of a gluttonous 
disposition, went to a certain house and told the inmates that his father had sent 
him to borrow some cured salmon, some s'tedkwum (dried berries), and some skiimite 
long carrot-like roots). The woman says, “All right,” and gives him the food, 
Now the boy had ied to the woman; he had come at the promptings of his 
gluttony, not at the desire of his father. He takes the food into the bush by 
himself and eats the whole, 

The noxt day he tries the same trick, going to another house, andl asks this 
time for sore oil, some nemnitlkwa (salmon-butter), and some stapél (sulmon-flour), 
His requests are complied with, an he takes the food as before into the bush and 
devours it all himsclf, Again, the third day, he does the same, asking this time for 
some ook: (dried meat), Finding this an easy way to fill his stomach, he yoos 
again the fourth day, and asks for some oqus (fat) for his parents, By this timo 
the people begin to talk about the chief begging food each day, and the boy's 
aunt, hearing the gossip, suspects what has happened, aud comes to the boy's 
parents and tells them, asking if their son is borrowing food with their knowledge 
‘and consent, Said she,“ Your boy has been ronnd to all the houses, borrowing 
food, and saying you had sent hitn.” “No,” said the chief, "1 did uot send him, 
To not think it oan be true." "Yes, it ia,” replied the boy's aunts“ you wateh 
him, and you'll soon fini out it's true,” This the chief determined to do, and 
accordingly sends someone to watch the boy’s movements through the day. ‘the 
boy, not suspecting that his trick bas been found ont, goes again to ono of the 
houses, and asks for more food. ‘The person set to wateh him follows him to the 
Jush, and then Teaves him eating the food whilat he runs back and tells the boy's 
parents, ‘They come ont aud observe him themselves, and whon the chief is 
convinced of the truth of the story, he goes round to each house and asks, " Has 
my son come to you borrowing food for me?" All reply in the affirmative ‘The 
chief is much annoyed, and very angry with his son, and determines to punish 
him most severely. Ho tclls some of the older boys to take him across the 
mountain, and when they get him there to lose him, and leave him to shift for 
himself. 

‘Tho boys start off on their trip, with the ostensible object of getting w supply 
of good arrow-wood. When they get on the other side of the mountain range, 
they intentionally separate themselves from the chiefs son and hurry back and 
eave him there. ‘The elders had been waiting for them in their canoes at the 
edge of the lake, As soon as the boys arrive the canoes are turned lakewards and 
everyboily leaves. 
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The deserted boy is thus left on the far side of the lake, with no means of 
crossing it. Now, the Jand juts far out into the lake at one point, forming 
promontory. When the canoes round this, one old woman lags behind, and. as 
soon as sho is hidden by the land from the others, she paddles back to tho old 
camp. She then gathers some of the discarded cores of the roots they had been 
eating, and put them in the ashes of the cunp fire to set them smouldering, Sho 
then pat them in her bosom to await the coming of her grandson, In the 
nivantime the deserted boy had snissed his companions and was making his way: 
buck to camp, When he reahed the crown of the mountain, he saw lying before 
hhim the wators of the luke, and in the distance the receding canoes of his people. 
Ho realises then that he has been deserted. ‘He cries, and rages, and kioks the 
mountain 40 hard that a portion of itslid down into the lake, the course of whieh 
may bo soon to this day, Presently, when his grief and rage have subsided, he 
reams to the camp, When he gots there, he perveiyes a small basket on the 
ground. He kicks it out of his way, saying," Why did you not yo with your 
nor?” ‘The old woman, who was lying under the cover which sheltered her 
liko the roof of a Skumel, now oried out, “My gmudson, I am here.” Sho now 
takes from her bosom the sinouldering cores, and says, “See here, my jgranddon, 
wo can got fire with these ; don’t be downhwarted, T will stay with you.” She is 
i2lad, and rejoices that he has retumed ; he also is glad to find hor, and wtope hie 
crying, and makes « firo and constructs « small dwelling for them. ‘The old woman 
now bidls him yo look in the teépin (cellars) of the camp to ses it ho cold 
find any salmon bones or scraps. Now, some of the people when they paddled off 
had folt sorry for the deserted boy, and had left some scraps of food for him in 
their tegpon, These he now gathers up and taken back to hiv grandmother, 
‘Whon she receives them sho says to him," Don’t forget where you found this food : 
som «lay you can repay those who loft it for you." 
‘They continue to live there at the camp. He makes traps and’ catahes a 
ber of small animals. Amongst these was the magpie, ‘They wat the flesh 
of them, and the old woman makes blankets of the skins ‘The boy's blauket 
(arééétan) wos composed. wholly of magpie skins. ‘The summer is now advancing, 
and tho weather is warm and fine, One day the boy put ow his) magplooskin 
dlanket, and went outside to sit in the sun, Presently the Sun-man came down 
to the bay, and said to him, “wish to have your magpie blanket. Lot us change 
Wlankets, You take mine, and let me have yours. My euiiz (Mlanket) ix « magig 
Vanket. If you put a comer of it into the lake the trout will inumediately 
swarm about the spot, and you can take them readily. And if you desite Tots of 
fish you have only to dip ita tittle deeper and you will get all you want. 1 yow 
wish to keep them yon must preserve them by drying them, ‘Thrust a switch 
through their gills and bung them thus up to dry in the sun or in the amoke of 
your fires.” 
They exchange lankets, and the Sun goes back again. ‘The hoy now desires 
to teat Tis magic garment, aud so goes down to the edge of the lake and dips one 
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‘coruer of it into the water. Immediately the spot is teeming with trout, He puts 
in his dip-net and takes anetful at the first dip. He leaves them on the bank and 
runs back to tell his grandmother of his good fortune, She comes down to the 
water's ego to sce his catch She is greatly delighted, and bids him entel: more, 
He dips the corner of his mngic shining blanket into the lake four times, and they: 
tuke more fish than they know what to do with, ‘They dry large quantities and 
store them away. When they have filled their own teépdn the old woman tells 
Trim to take the rest and put them ia those teépin ia which he had found the 
salmon soraps and bones, but to put none in the other cellars. ‘The boy docs 10, 

Now one day one of the mon of his father’s village, whose name was Crow, flew 
averto tholad'scanp, Ho sat on the brunch of a tree and began to eroak. | When 
the boy anv in he aud, *"Whatare you laughing about ? Come in and got ome 
fool; you look hungry.” Crow comes and taker the fish offered him. Says the 
boy us he gives him the fish, “Don't let any of the other people see them, only your 
chiklren.” Crow takes liome the fish to his family, When the young Crows 
av the steing of trout their father brought with hit, they begun to ery out ant! 
ako a great noise to get some, This attmats the attention of the village, and 
ono of the poople come to nea what all tho noise is about, ‘They saw Crow feod- 
ing his children with a string of Jried trout, ‘They wonier where Ihe has procured 
it, an food us been very short with ther all for some time, Crow makes no 
‘Communieation to thot, o they watch his movements, Four auovessive days did 
Crow fly, across to the desorted! boy's camp and bring back with him a string of 
vied trout on each occasion, One man begins to suepoot whare Crow gots his 
supplies. 

He ways to tho othor, “1 have watshied Crow's movements for four days. 
Haoh day he has flown across the lake in the direction of our old camp, where we 
Toft the ehiote gon. Lat ux soit some ono ovar to-morrow to watch what takes 
place there.” Accordingly on the morrow two men paddle woross the lake to the 
ccatup of the doverted boy. When they seere allout a mile off shore they perceive 
{bright ani shining object on the edge of the lake. | Thay wontlor what it can be, 
fand go on very quietly, When they get near they ree that the glittering sheen 
‘tli had eaught their attontion conies from the Dlankot of a youth who sitting 
‘town like w grown-up person. They land, aud presently recognise the boy,and say 
to hism, * We have cone scross to see you; your father as been feeling very 
unhappy about. you. How are you gotting ont” "Oh" repliod he, "I am all 
right} wo have plonty to eat over here, Come it aud have some'food ; you look 
hungry.” ‘They enter the howso, and the old womats preparss them a bountiful 
tueal of trout, When they have eaten, they depart again to report to the others 
what they have seen, taking with them a present ‘of a good supply of dried! trout 
which the boy made them. 

Wheu they get buck to the village they inform the chief that: his son has 

and is living in plenty across the lake, “Let us 


Hrecome « Qa Qa or mystery-mnan, ; 
go over there ourvelves” said the cbiaf, They go across ‘When they are getting 
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near the camp the youth takes a stone and throws it into the water, saying as he 
did s0, “Go back ; you cannot land yet.” 

No sooner had he done and said this than the current carried the canoes a long 
way back, Again and agein as his father and his people approached he caused 
their canoes to he carried back, and it was not till the sun was about to set that he 
permitted them to land, ‘This he did to show the people his power, 

When the people had landed and gone to their houses, those who had felt 
sorry at the desertion of the boy, and had left lim some seraps of food in their 
tofpon, now reaped their reward. They found their cellars stocked with quantities 
of dried fish, but the cellars of the boy’s father and uncles, and of those who had 
not heen friendly disposed towards him, contained nothing, and they had to go to 
dod hungry that night, 

‘Next morning the youth rises early and goes down to the lake aud dips in his 
magio Vlanket, The lake's edge is straightway filled with fish, He now calls all 
the people and bids them help themselves. He now becomes a great man among 
them. 





Myra ov mm% Drab WoMAN Wiio meoane A Bran. 

‘There was once young man who was « lucky bear hunter, He had a wife, 
Sho fell sick and diod, He wrapped tho corpse in a fine bear-skin blanket and laid it 
away in tho grave-box. A day or two after some youths went down to the river 
to spear salmon, ‘They passed near the grave-yanl, and seeing the tricks of « beat, 
ran back to the villago and told the bear hunter, He ealled his dogs, and went 
to follow up the trucks, ‘They led him here and there, and finally brought him to 
tho grave-box of his late wife, , He looked in and saw the corpse apparently lying 
tus ho had Ieft it Beyond this point he could find no tracks of the bear. Next 
day fresh tracks were neon, He followed these up to their starting point, which 
was the grave-box of his lute wife, THe looked in the box and beheld it was empty. 
He knew now that the tracks he had been following were those of his decease 
wife, who had como to life again in the form of a bear. 











‘Myrn oy tim Manntace or Nowrn Wixy awn Sourn Wixn, 

Iu the far-off days, Ciitick, the North Wind, came south and married Skipite 
the South Wind, and took her back to his northern home with him, Her lot is 
not 4 happy one. She is unaccustomed to North Wind's tuoile of life. He lives in 
aan ice-house without any fire, Skipite site und shivers all day long with the cold, 
‘nd is very miserable and unbappy. She longs for her brothers, of whom she had 
three, The eldest was named Qogaliniig. He was the Wind that bears the sleet. 
The second was called Kupkupteiliniq. He was the Spring Wind, ‘The third was 
callod Haubsulindg, Ho was the Wind of Mid-summer, Tn her longing for her 
brothers she calls ont to them one after the other, addressing them by name, thus: 

"0, Qogaliiniiq nétlen 2ik~ O, Qogaliniig, I am dying.” Four times she 
wails forth this plaint, 











, a —a*-' 
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QGarlinig; hears the wailing of his sister, and says to his brothers, « Listen 
to what our sister the South Wind is saying.” ‘They listen and hear, At first 
the eldest will not beliove that his sister is in trouble and unhappy. While they 
re discussing the matter and considering what to do, they hear her wailing again. 
‘This time She calls to her second brother, Four times they hear her ery: 

“0 Kupkupteibingg nétl-en atk, O Kupkupteilindg, Tam dying.” 

Before they have decided again whut to do. they hear her eries again. This 
time they are addressed to her youngest brother. 

4 Hauhaubinily nétl-en 73k, O Hanhanlintg, Tam dying.” Again it 
ins repeated four times, Said one of them now to the others, “Lat us go antl 
soo what is the matter with our sister. Qogalintiq must go first, because ho is 
the eldest,and we will follow." Thus it was agreed, and Qogalinfiq therenpon sets 
forth to visit th Northland, the home of his sister’s husband, When he arrives he 
finds hor very ill and wretched, She is slowly perishing from the cold. He awaits 
his brothers. Next day Kupkupteilinng arrives and the day following Haubaulinnq. 
‘After the arrival of the latter, Ctitick, the husband, is very: uneasy and much 
Gtarmed for his safety. ‘The warmth of the Summer Wind's, presence is 
fleadly to him, and he feels faint and sick. Skipite, socing his condition, tries to 
shelter him from the influence of her youngest brother by standing between them. 

‘The brothors now desire to take their sister away with them, but to this the 
Husband objects, Haubauliniiy now gots angry, and approaches Cibick, who is, 
teribly distressed by in wrath, ‘The youngest brother is for killing Ciftick / 








outright, but the eldest dissuades him, saying, “It will not bo good to kill thy 
North Wind, for then it will always be hot.” So Hauhaulinfq spares hin, 
they take their sister away with thems, 

Now, the woman had a baby. Tt was an ico-child, and she wanted to take 
it with her, This sho did stealthily, unknown to her brothers, She bound the 
ahild to tho Yack of one of her thighs, and thus hid it beneath ber blanket: Buu 
fw thoy journeyed the presence of this icochild caused a chilly atmosphore to 
arround them, Thin was very disagreeable to Hauhaulintg, her youngest brother, 
And he sought to loarn its cause, Seid he #0 her, “I wonder where this cold wind 
mes from, Do you know what itis?” But she denied any knowledge of it 

Tia little while he complains again, and taking his sister's blanket in his hand, 
ls it asd to se if she is carrying anything beneath it, He at onse peroeives 
her iee-baby, “ Why do you onrry that?” he asks, *You ounot take that home”; 
and with that he takes the child from her and casts it into the river. It floats 
way ani presently melts, and they continue their joumey to the Southland, 
ecanso the South Wind carried her ice-buby at the back of her thigh, this part of 
a woman's leg—so believe the Indians—has been cold ever since, 

T may add here that. did not seek to collect any myths from the upper 
Stlatlonsr, as T had learned from Mr, J, Teit that be had made a collection from 
this veutro for Dr.¥. Bons, ‘These have not yet, [ batiove, been published ; but 
they doubtless will be sooner or later. 


und 
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‘Vooanuzany. 





Terms of Consanguinity and Affinity, 
grat -prent-grentcgranlfather 2, vies 
my moter: 
rent reat grand fther 1 estosyatea, 
oe» mother 
» grandfather > tefsnutes ov tanimus, 
3 =» mather. 
grandfather, teopa ; my grandfather, n'-tcopn. 
grandmother, kékwa;; my grandmother, n'kbkwa or w-kwa. 
‘grandson 
granddaughter peo my grandchild, n-tmate, 
“yrandchild 
grendchildren (coll) kmérnate; my granichitiven, n'emémate, 
om 
ing ban any som, ten skéza; my daughter, tin skéza; my child, wakéen, 
child 


It will be noticed that the distinotion between son and daughter ia effected in 
this dialect by a change of the vowel. This is the only instance that T have 
{letectod of formal gender in the Stlatlumu speech, this division being wanting 
. in those demonstrative scx-denoting elements which I have pointed ont in the 
Halkoméizm, the Skiyénic, and the Sfeiath tongues. And the way of making a 
Aistinetion between w son and m danghter in the Stlathnnn is to. modify the 
common term by coupling with it an abbreviated form of the terms for “nan,” 
“woman”; thos:—té skafwa wskéan, my “male” ofild: w ySkutea wskbzn, my 
“Female” child, The demonstrative particle, 18, which marks the presence of the 
object, is changed to ng, when the object: unier discussion is not present, né being 
the particle which, in this dialect, marks the absence of the abject. 
Children, stounsilt oF cte'mitit; my children, urestounilt, Speaking 
‘ collectively of one's children and those of one's own brother or sister, the 
term is méngmena, thus:—my children, and nephews, and nice, uf niéamiena, 
This is a reduplicated form of the common. term for son, daughter, child, in the 
Halkomélem speech. When speaking of other children the terms commonly 
employed are skakumét (singular) and skwumk@komet (plural). 
Mother, skéqora, when spoken of; when addressed kénya or kéniya, 
Father, skitza, when spoken of; when addressed, katoya, 














der brother } ce lide sister 7 
toi ’ 
ster male consia SO der female cousin stim, 
‘younger brother 
» eter befckwis 
+ ean 





ew, 
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Normm—A man speaking of his sisters may use a common term without 
reference to age; this he may say, “nk omiktea,” my sister, in answer to such & 
question as, “cwiit tx?” who is that! The enquirer may then ask, your elder 
frister:? keqkqeihn ? and if it is the younger he will reply No, “goae,"* ‘ntefokwatz," 
my younger sister. 


brother's ying { sewed, male. 


sister's tiineg, female, 

lider of tro brothers, or sisters, or cousins, skilamqa. 

younger of twa, * »  aliina, a diminutive form of which is 
alitina, 

father-inlaw > sig. som-in-leo, stowtdtl. 

mother-in-lone daughter-in-law, eapen. 

brother-in-law, teak. sister-in-law, ceietem, 

step-20 a ‘step-father, skutexlotl, 

sepodavghter otros, atep-mother, Skekadtl. 

Auusbarndl, kwetiimite ; my hsband, 'n-kwetiimite. 

wife, cemniim 5 wires, o’milamim. 


wife, addressed by husband, nea. 
Iualond, —y —», Wile, nei. 
parents, slaléltemn, 


‘Brothers, sisters, and cousins address each other thuss— 


‘younger brother 
Showa { weiter attra mye brother, etc. 


cousin 
fs aie ae vin tires by younger brother, te. 
‘elilor sister 
vrldruased her, te. 
ae { % peak eres toereer ties 


It is interesting to compare these with the corresponding Halkomélem terms 
which are all radically different, ‘Thns:— 
kyitk, elder brother or eosin, addressed by younger brother, sister, or cousin. 
yi, elder nister or cousin, addressed by younger brother, ete, 


pia rs omen Facazesed hy older: brother, ete: 


Tn this dialect carl has » different form, but all are derived from a common 
root, 





apie! ime 
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Parte of the Boily. 

head, kewemken, Towoer-lip, skaitinnete, 
face, skw' thie. throwt, akazdtliowilt. 
crown of head, nateleken. neck, nalilémet. 
parting in hair, wikelakénten, chest, takwate, 

nek of head, toxkeapriken, breasts, skiion, 

side of whole hend, alin. Jack, sqstskin, 

joo, kwredzoqterk, stomach, Galém, 

hair (of heal), miken, arm, sqwoiqun. 
beard, zhwopite. hand, skiidkiet, 

Hair (on the body), kwite. elbow, kiiquen, 

tooth, i fanger, q@liku, ‘nholike. 
eye tooth, keqiinie, thumb, skelakwolika, 
molar teeth, mitknic. deg, skwaqut. 

tongue, toqsitl. nee, kpatiionsn, 
palate, quumin, Foot, siplaatin, 

gums, torakinine. bone, kewSkwonth, 
Nose, apis. skin, cipis, 

ear, Klean or e100, Blood, pitita: 

nye, nlelosten or ‘nt Tosten, iver, kta, 

eyebrow, niiwepkéloina, Fat, SkowOkwete. 
ceye-taah, tI'piitic. , ctispa, 

cheek, koekyel. rid, twhiltiig. 

‘month, teiitein, hectrt, ewitkule or sof, 
upper-lip, cbate. 


Terma of the Principal Animats known to the Stlatlumn, 


bear (black), owing, méakatl. 
» (brown), touk™én méakat). 
» (grizely), 'sthithilemn, 

beitver, skelai. 

‘beacers, 6 s'kelmia. 

bee, skeitrnk:. 

Yee (bumble), kewnzkwuziliqnn, 

butterfly (generic), pict, 

ckip-munk, ‘rikcukquk, kwimgin. 

ohgar, wise. 

crane, smbkowa, skwiilqan, 

ero, efi. 

deer, stibla, or ctléla. 

og, sik, 





luck (gen.) sqaik, 

eagle (whitehead), spilkwakre, 

eagle (black), yuqels, 

lle, Chate, 

flea, Kléprrate, 

Ay, culcciouks, wine, 

frog, pasta, 

gow, ewietug, 

grosshoyper, Nukathike (on a mat), so 
he Lon of the noise it 
Makes when fyi 

grasshopper, ee 

ground-hog, ctRkcoRK (=whistler). 

Fiawek, skeuz, 
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horse, Rukxtlteickaka. 

Jay (blue), eewizax. 
Kingfisher, tants. 

Ficard, uekéingca. 

cotican (“candle fish”), swe, 
otter, Tehatz, 

pigeon, biimwaz. 

abit, skwidbe. 

rat, hiwint, quz, 

riven, fla, ital. 

vobin, skwéekuk, sweek, 
sautinon (gen.) stzdkwiz, 
(opring), skwigem. 
(wek-cye), laiwa, 
(cohoe), toawin. 


GeNKUAL Grossany oF 


‘able, can, qaittite. 
Foam. able, qaitlito-kan, 
above, teqd, tiqa, taki. 
ache, pain, sore, kwiitkwolt. 
Lam sore, ken-kwilkwelt, 
Tain sore in the ley, kevil-iin-ttkan, 
morose, Kl: 
ge across, niio Keke, 
udmirs, to, kewdmnein. 
Fuadmire, keedunein-tikan. 
adopt, to, wonsySpkxl. 
Z will autopt him, wouzyépkelttian 
‘eth wut. 
saudvice, \ikatug. 
advise, to, tetinimen. 
Ladvize you, toiinimen-tes-t1kan, 
ads, klimin, 
‘fecnom, ken milakwa, 
afternoon, (later), raptmin, 
agen, ba, mote, 
iid, help, fo, wok-an, 
aim, to, tedthukeam: 
‘air, breath, ciip, 
alder-tree (ulus rubra), kweidliz. 
Vou XXXV- 


salmon (dog), kewitlug. 
(humpback), biilox, 
» (steelhead, kaitwag, 
nomi, skupeméug. 
trout (gen.), xitakwits. 
» (spotted), Kewiephtl. 
« Gileer), stigukeutl.- 
weasel (in summer), kumbcikum, 
» (in winter), vluktletluk, 
wild cat, s'kutzdmic. 
eolf, skathamn, 
wolverine, tokkéken, 
woodpecker, ckwiliiten, 
” kendek, 
fodkeanks. 


toren, tert, 


‘rug Commoxe Worps. 


all, tiem. 
alone, pepelitedt, from pila, one, and 
toiit (elf). 
dhenys, paps. 
anchor, witedniiten, 
anger, to, ke\éil, 
animal (generia), tee. 
another, hénkelta, 
answer, to, witern, 
anybody, tikcema, tiikenewit, 
apple, kewnip. 
capple-tree, koweipiiz, 
“approach, to, s'ttithi, 
T approacken the honse, 
‘iulkan te toftig, 
aciee, stand-up, fo, titlin op Uiel'elin, 
arouse, to, aiken, 
L aroused him, gikan-tikan-td sth 
ashamed, bom. 
Tan ashamed, Seor0-tkan, 
ask, to, eaiiwin, 
F will ask, eaiwin-tikan etl, 
astonish, to, tekilke, 





s'thid- 





whes, skewilitlkap. 
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autuinn, CORR. 
cael, sqaciwet, 
Iuchelor, kaiiqymanict, 
baud, Kul. 
bail, to, Wokoweul. 
Dailer (instrument), Rntlokwetlten. 
bait, mimil, 
bake, skewolem, 
batt, mitleup, 
dark, to, when. 
‘he $s during, wi wear, 
bark (of tree), tifkewou. 
danket, ta, 
beach, c&quto, or efiqate, 
teat, whip (to), cfleen. 
beautiful, kewiimbkinnt. 
born, to be, Keehiilha. 
ted, figaitoten (thing to lie upon); 
‘snrOlit-tea (sleoping-in-thing). 
‘ay, to, qélenteamn. 
belone, doven, Kelep, 
down strearn, wakdkwiteli, 
belt, ehpwis 
bend, to, Ketan, 
ont, wskbtx, 
berry, skwsil. 
big, large, quetia, Y 
Dillow, wave, wiltunlin, snilkug, 
bind, up, to, son, ritoin (=to Lie ap). 
bireh-treo, kwutleniiz. 
bind sphpazbzn, 
bite, to, klitien, 
bitter, bug. 
black, krokQhRy, or Kqweny, 
Uarkberry, sklmo, teitedea. 
Wankel (native), swokwatl, 
blaniket, Inkwh, 
iid, éoxmnen, 
7 am Blind, soemner-tl-kan (state 
mont of fact form). 
Tam Mint, keo-xo-s'uxiomken (re~ 
sponsive form in answer to 
question). 








Moon, pita. 

dow, to, pon ; blow i! pontatl | 

Uwe, kwazkwar, 

blush, to, teiikbe, 

oil, to, potletl. 

bore, to, oqituk., ) 

borer Cinstrument), qituk-inin, or yt 
tm, 


borrow, to, kétlen, 
Doth (of ws) n’anawoe-katl ="two-we," 
ef. "all of 8," katl-tilkeun, 
bottle, 'n-mékél-ten (constructed from 
salmon-skin), 
ottle, piipat (constructed from the 
sound of air-bladder of fish), 
Jottle, te'minik (constructed from the 
gut of an animal), 
bottom, nedtouk, 
bought, notdqup. 
dow, to, kwindorm, ad Ht. (to burn the 
‘eyes warthwards). 
tow, @, waRate. 
boncels, guts, termini, 
bool, ‘nklaiikamin, 
dan, quitoim. 
doy (itile, witiwit, 
boy (youth), vidwit. 
Joys, bavtidwit, titnéwit, 
braid, to, skilkittla. 
he is braiding, wit Wiikftlam, 
branch, kxantkiet. 
break, to (woot), tn. 
(rope), KL 
(Rat Oring), kipikewa, 
»  (rowud things), kietka, 
nC spoil, destroy), kulwalug, — 
bridge, “okWikea min (thing that pows 
across), 
bright, wikeankram, 
bring, to, cine, tomegs. 
broken, split, woke, 
bucket, water, qulika. 
bruh, Kamin, 




















button, diqauc. 

day, to, bt. 

bye-and-bye, kuzawins. 

call, to, wit, 

call, quit, tAkwap send sete, kx 

‘camp, testwou. 

canping-ground, icselne-tm) from 
tcitiiq= (house), 

cam, Waitl oF gait. 

canille, torch, light, o'wak*; lantern, 
“nteaule*ten, 

eunoe, kl, 

corefud, tedmindley, 

I am careful, tzdmneuileg-ken ; he ix 

careful, Retotmutncley, 

curry, t (in hand), sbakwo; I enrry, 
atuk-tl-kan he carcies, stukewe, 

carry, to (on shoulder), ‘nkedhék-wiy, 

wm (omback), eagund} 5 he carries 

i, muqendjore (°/: o'zAqen,» pack). 

enrry, to (under arm), ‘nk?wiqenmtn, 

carry, to (on head), ‘nktlikéntmin, 

carve, to,'ototwillap. (This term is ap- 
plied to the carving of crests and 
totems.) 

oust, throw, to, t2iikraratn. 

cedar tree, tedtiowon. 

cedar-wood, costa, 

cellar, wsporn, 

chair, seat, sku. 

change, transform, to, nékeen. 

charcoal, skordicik, 

chase, to, kilmim ; L ehasedt hin, kilen- 
t-kan-t5, 


cheat, to, neiwoqzinac. 

chev, to, Scanwen ; chew it! Scanwen- 
matt. 

chief, kokpl, or kwokpl. 
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choke, to (ly external pressure), Wpath- 
kwetan, 


choke, fo (by mcatlowing), keenbikutl- 
kwelta, dkwuwétl, 

chap down, to (a tree), kYotckan, 

cirele, wxinic. 

clay, ckiitlet, 

lear (of water), uk-alény, 

> (of sy), ndkoqkwem, 
climb, to (a tree), kVeewilin, 

» (mountain), qitlen, 
close, near, Botha. 
loud, ckwilel. 
cold, ts’ep, wrath, 
comb, to, wentnks-tin, 
comb your hair ! won'kwauntlkaug | 
come, to, Klérk. 

Lam coming, kéek-tlkan, 
‘companion, comrade, wnikwa. 
compassion, yity, méséunite. 
corpse, owillitlip, xoz0k-, 
cotton-scood-tree, nuk nélewilz, 
era tree, kewaipiz, 


eruet, bonkkiitla., 

crush, to, piteins erik in the hand, 
[pan ; with oct, kewiten, 

ery, to, Sal, 

ent, to, nékin. 

out, a, Boni, 

daily, taku wekiit, ze eekiit, 

damp, ridac. 

dance, widtsin. 

dancer, a, motsiundtl. 

dork, kAspetupran, 

darling, dear, shukediul. 

dawn, winatig. 
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daybreak, nck-aitwélmn, Witlpolmaq, 
day, rekehit. 
deaf, ‘nvukwitkwina, thikwina, 
deevive, 0, kikwen, 
deceiver, a, kekeexbtl. 
dep, ‘wkepim., 
deer hide, Kewl, 
desire; wish, to, cHuatl, or eqatl, 
J want some water, wk almen-Ukan 
wit nveuatl, 
L soant to drink, keanatlingn kwendj 
wi Skewa, 
decor, to, sewitnein, 
Tate it up, wikwa-tl-kan-to, 
devo, ob0k, 
different, eéagetl, 
difficult, ith, 
dig to, quel. 
dim, kakewickwiowi. 
dine, fo, ‘nkumélukenan, 
dirty, ckewkev. 
dingypear, to, kebomatiin, 
discover, (0, pore 
T fount out, ponttkean she found ont, 


pdnae, 
lish (Large), sdlquie, 
» (malt), ttitqute. 
diver, a, ‘ukamblukgnantl, 
dizzy, ¥ncilikpie, 
door, “akéqute-ten. 
door-way, cipic. 
oven, stlétlan, or «title, 
drag, to, Qewren. 
dream, to, kwilékwilaug. 
drop, to, wie, 
drown, to, wok™; drown it! wokMen- 
nat, 
drum, (drawn skin), piilitka, 
»  (twoodlen), koanitt, 
wach, #8 pila; ad Hitt, “the one.” 
earth, Lemitig, 
cary, Yet, 
eat, to, Ned, slewan, or tdkwans 





echo, p'aiiwvite, 
edly, x0ailkwo, 
elder-tree, keaigelp. 
enemy, wnt. 
enough, toi, 
evening, tap. 
fall, to, kewie. 
Seonnine, WG, oF Vem itt. 
Toon hungry, véit-ken, 
far, kaka, 
fasten, to, weritcin (with rope); ReLUbe, 
he’s tied it wp. 
See (oilje), Kebquin; « fat person or 
animal, Kewutokewoto, 
fat, (weft), wewokyweute, 
» (lund), Kutatle 
(Bear), akwote. 
‘fear, (0, pkkw0. 
Lam afraid, pikewo-tikun, 
frather, Sew, 
“feel, to, Veboas, 
J fiel, vofwan-tikun, 
Fern, wllkipaua (Peri aquitina), 
Sern-root, clink, ” 
fight, to, Wéxkweaviwel, 
Hite, xileamin, tshuarlic, 
fill, to, keBlon. 
‘find, to, pin. 
finish, to, voi, 
fir (ved), wayapil, 
1 (iohite), munitlep, 
» (ypruee), vedqor, 
Aire, epianic, vile, or wolep, 
firewood, opianic. 
fireplace, ‘wphmic-ten, 
Sfirestrill, owe, 
fish, weiewiin (big fish) ; ta'ekwiix (small 


Fish, to, woSkewiixiimn (big fiah) ; ts"kwitzatn 
(anal fad). 
Sish-bone, stein, 
Jishermen, woutotkwwariin, 
Hane, vdlsp, or wiley, 
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Hat, wetiieldm0g, 

flesh, sléuq. 

Hoat, to, papuk, 

Hower, spikeem, 

Seg, spanlit. 

Sood, ski. 

Freeze, to, késmilite, 

Seesh, teltcil (Thompson, teltei), 

fi Stik, 

gamble, (o, Hikamaiwas, 

gambling-stick, keulesetl (bone), 

_ghoxt spivit, otiqhitlip, eqalitlip, mxzite 
(=breath or spirit of w shatnan). 

girl, olyaktou ; girls, onkyéyuktoa, 

give, to, abvoktt, or gétoust, 

gla, tohung, 

glove, mitten, héwiikii, 

good, ima, 

good-bye, Womiitl, Ksenilen, 

gress, obilkem (long), obotipue (short), 

great, large, quadm, 

greedy, abmite (from Qom, quick, und 
ite, mouth, 

green, kekwilda (wed for yellow ax 
well), 

grind, to, ‘nsukaiionm, 

grow, to, réyep. 

guide, to, woartiqibem. 

gum (pitoh), kwiil0th; piteh-wood, 
ewéoq, 





ail, slcukchde (=tears, eyedrops). 

hard, kbeq, 

hark, Kasten, to, kikin, 

hear, to, kaném, 

hemlock-tree, pot etniz, 

‘teh, wotxq, 

Juinp, to, kndint 

Juniper-treo, plntlep, 

heekwilee-house, excite, 

Aeep, to, weitn, 

Aeettle (basketry), ‘ndkwiiten, 
(Wood), stots, 

‘kind, good, fama, 





‘iss, to, 'ntloktein, 

Anead, to, zilceam, 

Aneel, to, q6tlélekarn, 

Anife, quoktm or wikreten, 

‘noek, to, ‘npiteam, 

know, to, 2wiiten, 

lulder, ‘nittisqten, 

Jake, toil. 

lame, zbquk. 

Tand, temibug. 

language, ‘ukwiilit-txo, 

large, quidm. 

tough, to, nleciaile or ‘nkeeank, 

lazy, korkeloel. 

teak, to, Uikuke; it’s leaking, wa vliuk. 

loaf, pito-Kutl, (=ib will drop ox fall), 

leather, vipits, 

Leave, to, ¥Adlin, 

tend, to, kwbthin, 

fiar, kerkeabetl. 

Me, to, kisi, 

Hoe, mitkin, 

Hick, to, wlmiin, 

Hie down, to, dqaito, o hysve. 

life, mawel, 

fife, t, qhuin, 

Hight (both mmlight ant moonlight), 
teitlip, 

lightning, kevelk-wnlkéoem — (="he 
(the thunder spirit) ix opening his 
eyes"), 

Hine (cedar withes), k-witarn, 
1» Cfshing line), éawuecten, 
» flat” or plaited line) Iewelmy-rm, 

fittle, small, kwékwa0 (voiee dwells on 
“8" to mark the smallness of thing 

described). 

View, Keala, 

og, weak, 

logs, weankwatk, 

Jong, ait, 

lose, to, pip, 
T lost it, pil'ptikan, 








2 
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Toud, wonarigite, 
‘man, skaiyii. 
men, skaiyukyiy, 
maiden, keirmia, 
maidens, krumicdinde, 
make, to, miicin. 
maple-tree, keel. 
maple-tree (vine), e@tstip. 
‘mark, to, smawie. 
‘mask, sual 
mat (sleqping), sti. 
(Moor), voici. 
(sitting), vedluks, 
meat, Wel. 
medicine, kilwet, 
malt, (0, sang, 
midnight, véxtgolwic, 
mid-day, koniripa. 
inid-winter, ‘ntdxthoofkxn, 
mind, ‘uel téndeimn, 
min 





mix, (0, mit'lan, 





morning, nfwitua. 
mowntain, wokwin. 

moe, 0, atten, oSRk. 
much, QBs, 

murder, to, mcisfkam, 
murderer, , sksikeannith, 


naked, lbtlok®; he's 
tlétlok-s, 
name, skwiitelte. 
narrow, vétqa 
near, wetli. 
needle, patkwa. 
net, spitsin. 
night, obtect. 
10, Gods. 
nome, Goa kilti, 
not, Qoitz. 
nero, ait. 


naked, wiv 


nology of the Statlunin of British Columbia. 











nut (hazel), keipoq. 
old (man),kuttanén (pli, kutukutt st), 
(woman), kuttmimen. 
orphan, wovieit 
‘outside (house), Al'tseka, 
pack, lo carry, zien, 
paddle, bimst, 
pail (water), qidtilen 
‘povin, to, Ufkewoneus. 
paint, q@kiisemin, 
T paint, gékwentlkan. 
parents, stiteltem. 
path, trait, uw 
pwn, sprikn (=fore paw), sprilityin 
(=hind paw). 
pe to (bark), tlaiwalkw in. 
Cy with knife), Sqwralesv ran, 
an (oneself, to undress), WokewOut- 
oft. 
peep, to (through & hole), ukelbiilexs, 
(from behind anything), alee. 
penia, spilok, 
people, Sqwelintiq. 
perkops, skiluac, 
plate, disk, tlitl'qute, (suuall) Wiqute 
(lange). 
play, t0, cfiicts, 
point, fo, tetitlum. 
‘poor, —exlwkenante, 
moxkiétantelt, 
prick, to, vikain, 
proud, cakano, knskuslin, 
puuh, to, g@kin or nékin, 
put, lay down, to, kétcin, 
quarrel, to, Keil, 
quidt, ckisp ; talk quietly, ckiipive. 
ace, contest, kultanwiinaga, 
rain, ckwic (from kwic,to diop down). 
raspberry (red), extivouk, 
»  (red-eap), tlékike 
» (Galmon-berry), Lwin, 
recognise, to, efigten. 
rao, Koqaii., 





Aewiink wit, 
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red, teulk"temuke. 
red-hot, Kumpikalite, 
» (stone), teiikewiilite, 
remember, (0, kikiqatOma, lukuliiqic, 
TL remenber, kidliqhkiina, 
you ‘ket canga, 
ret, to, mem, 
Lam resting, edavemttkan, 
retiirn, to, pint. 
Tretura, p'in etkan, 
revive, to, ‘npiralocekm (=o sigh and 
‘open the eyes). 
reward, to, Wileen, 
Twit reward hin, hakeenttkan 
Aeetl srt, 
vib, to'killo, 
ring, @, koulexnitka, 
‘ripe (also cooked), kiwol. 
river, clit", 
roast, to (om a stick wet in the growml 
inclining — townrds fire), 
skowdlim, 
1 (uilmon out open and placed 
‘over the fire), ksipkm. 
1» (oalmon not cut open and 
place over the firs), elSvewns, 
1. (neat over the,fire), okepiltltan, 
1» (oelmon aplit open anal held in 
the cleft of a stick), klidkoa, 
» (almon, whole, by thenating 
spit in its mouth), "nySwite, 
rob, to, wile, 
robber, a, nuvke™ nitk/*Stl, 
roof, ski, 
root, Wetikewitmnxtaug. 
ype, line (plaited flat), Keutliliqes. 
rope (ealar withes), kewiitorm, 
rose (wild), Khu, 
round, wk-itndq (plural or several, 
akvimakruindq), 
rub, to, mokwen 
rum, to, ketal. 
Fri, W6tHeL-tD han, 





salt, ts'ul (=taste of fresh moat). 
salt-water, kot. 
sane, like, teultedlakld, 
sand, I 
sy, to, voit, 
seal, burn, kw'tep. 
soap (salmon’s), klelwodk-, 
(man’s or animals), empiixok, ef: 
olpiiz=skin. 
wold, to, kelélmen, 
seritpe, fo, pigan, 
sorateh, to, cépan. 
sercem, to, elaqveam, 
a, keovl or kwot}, 
wareh, to, aélin, ’qdemen. 
seed, olipiill, 
me, to, tage, 
orice, (0, Waibenmen-tikin="to jump 
take.” 
wll, to, twiwom, 
ent, (0 (person) kin 
» (object) nacitkium, 
se, to, kelokonil. 
shadow, shade, mxnkmiin, 
»  teflection, skukeniwatl. 
shake, to, vidkain, 
shallow, ‘wuqwivercien, 
shaman, owondin, kweékwilauq, xiwa, 
atwén, kwécndtum wa kwabkwilaug. 
sharp (of edged tools), ahzquz. 
(pointed) totmitsmuke, 
sharpen, to, ‘natikeborn, 
» (bring to @ point), zukeukean, 
she, Her, sth, 
shine, to, wokwiekum, 
ahoot, to, kwocim, 
short, tieéekat, 
shout, to, wai. 
shove, to, kwGxwin, 
show, to, atsugdletoun, 
shrink, to, raicelin. 
whit, fo, Keqtoan, 
sick, sun, 
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wickness, seilsem. 





sight, 

silent, Mkt um, 

simple, eaay (to yet), Veluk, 

sing, to, wiéKean. 

sink, to, ‘meni, 

sit, to, méteuk ; vit down ! méteukmath, 

akin, ciple. 

ahull, kebmnkcen, 

sky, ott@ekut. 

lap, to, tikewon. 

slapping, thikwitlk-won. 

slave, chwit, ofcwit, 

sleep, 0, rit, 

eepily, roitsimin, 

aide, to, kewetqadlin. 
» (of mountain), ceig, 

alip, to, kwittug. 

nw trip, to, kwidnyin (on the level), 

kwiltoquyin (on a slope). 

How, 2b WOR, 

smart, quick, Niqxlug. 

mel), to, etruiin, 

smoke, syildk (going up straight), 
connikien (apreading all about). 

smother, to, Wpiteanem, 

nail, elaidkern, 

meeze, to, honina. 
» 4, nicnfina, 

more, to, qiqweluke, 

mow, mike; ie mowing, wa mika. 

smow-shor, twolanysl, Leotsqel, or 
Lootsqun. 

sft (to the touek), k’apkap. 
easy (to break) qkqkwatn. 

wold, aura, 

solid, "nkcumpittten. 

«me, mote; bomdta=some more. 

song, CXdum. 

soot, skeStlove, 

sore, kwillukwilt, 

soup, cthiim, 











sour, Caxltzsl, ty =bitver, 
sor, fo, 

sparks, wolulik of nilulik, 
spawn, nauwiiwa, 

apeak, tell, to, kewiliit. 
spinal column, ‘niqtcik, 

» cond, ‘ntetlicllepaten, 
spinster, yaktedimaniet, 
spirit, soul, cate, 
spit, to, pitéqwon, 


spring, stikciketkwa (= to bubble 

up) ig 
to, Veprén. 

‘tee dl 

atand, to, statlint or atten, 

star, ‘nkakos'nt, 

stare, to, siitsuqoks ; he is staring, wie 
nditsuqens. 


steal, to, nauk; a thief, wuk-nawketh, 

atep, fo, céequqenem. 

stoic, boil, to, tobaqain (amp, cthim). 

stich, to, twikepan, tsikEp, 

stink, to, ooh. 

stone, wétla or Keita, 

stoop, to, taki 

stop, (0, kidelila. 

straight, wckwilp, 

strange, fresh, witeil. 

strap (head), makcin. 

stream, eviatig, 

Aretch, to, tefcin, 

strike, to, fern. ~ 

adring, cil. 

strong (thing), kuq (onimat or person), 
rolral. 


stumble, to, k'wok'wewiimn, 

tua, “ake"Woe, 

Mutter, to, Be'nizuate; he's a atutterer, 
wa me nfimnatedtl or nétl me nérna- 
woot. 


suck, fo (the breast), kxsiou. 
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suck, to (something in the mouth), teamén, 


we Cw helt tin the hand, 
‘klikon. 
‘nuinmer, tam kum'p. 
‘nen, snikwam or sndkeum, 
pindeam, swiqnts suukeuma=legs of 
the sun, 5 
sun-rise, dtska sndkeuma=ontaide the 
sun, 
mines, rap =evening, 
suse, cortain, wOnwiqnin, 
surprise, astonishment, tukilk:, otukute- 
min. 
Len astonished, tukilk'ttkan, 
sivatlow, fo, k“umino, 
-siveat, to, Wiha, 
uel, peryriration, chian, 
nvveep,to,Aqwelap,¢/:broom,qwolap-ten, 
‘weet, Koln, 
swell, to, part. 
sioimn, to, "nk Allin. 
woing, to, papi, 
tait, ofiopa, 
take, to, wiken. 
tale, wwi. 
talk, to, kwiiltit, 
tall (aid of porsons), zfinalkwam, 
» long (ot things), xfnyrt, 
tame, ted ktoak. 
taste, (, Vina, 
tattler, wale), 
teach, to, tetiniimain, 
F will teach you, teviniimin-tec- 
‘lkan-kntl, 
fear, (0, toor'pan. 
tewr (lacrima) ‘nekweilis, skilkhos= 
‘leop (applied to hailstones) 
tell, to, skewil, 
EF weill tell you, akewalen-tee-tIkan- 
atl, 
that, bei, 
thine, to, tetiwrry (ie), tra (imei). 
there, ti. 





‘thick, p'tintl, 
‘high (habitual), noknankith. 
thin, mém’ea, 
think, fo, pit 
this, text. 
throw, to, teak. 
throw it away, ts'fkamén kekas, 
thunder, ckflikalog=knocking noise, 
skinkenap=tapping noise, 
tickle, t,'nekeexdnkcen, or make to laugh, 
fie, to, vitoin, 
‘ined, soeary, kwelkewill, 
to-day, Wkonea, ako, 
to-morrow, néitug, 
tongs, kwisqiina, 
toothache, kino, 
toreh, ctaukes, 
trail, wilt, 
trap (weir), toilmin, 
«(basket abowe soir), kewiltodza. 
Con with distended month), 
‘ntoukautedn, 
» Cfalt” for matt animate), 
tobtoiloc. 





» fall” for big animate, bear, et), 
whtoc=heavy to lift, 

» (enerie), kékiltwn, 

tree, cyap or crap, 

tremble, to, elithtlitingm, 

trip, fo, tqpuko=to fall on the nose, 
Hdqwupyrn=to eateh one's foot. 

turn, to, prikéckn, 

turn over, to (of things), pélkan, 

turn, to (by itself, without agency), 
palkéleg, 


Givist, to, k-lopil, ketlop=it's twisting 
(said of orack in splitting wood), 
ugly, tabatywakxt, 
wneorer, open, to, wilkwass, 
wider, ‘nielpiinuk, s'thipea, 
wulerstand, xowiten. 
Twnilerstand, zowiten-tkan. 
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nndress, to, tokotett, tOk“Le. 

wfaiten, route, watson 

wnnipe, Regal, 

warnish, (o, kRkeipa. 

village, woteitig. 

vwoier, ‘ukwaliit-ten. 

svomit, to, wilTike, 

rwuile, to, vedtewiirn, tedqwar 
1a few steps into the water. 

voor, to, Keil, 

wake, 0, ak. 

walk, to, mit. 

swall, qiilten, 

sounder, fo, metsniimetik: 

rer, keultwariq. 

swarm, Kianep. 

wart, 2ezdok, 

woah, to, wxdsiin, eangrm (=to wash 
oneself), wi cangem, he's seashing 
himself. 

aeateh, to, enditongeac, 

agater, kd or kw, 

renter, billow, wilw'likélin, 

se, us, wienéimotl, snémotl. 

serait, kékcel (said of persons). 
4 00nd kwae ralral (=not strong; 

said of anything). 

‘weary, kywilkwil, 

wwonve, to, keutcétsa (blankets), kutckil, 
(bands, straps, ete.) 

recur, fo (anything), woke. 

rondge, Qi@t ("Kaiyhmn’s wedge,” ni 
‘aittes kaufyam), 

sweep, ery, to, kukeadeam, Gat; he's 
erying, wi Mal. 

weir, toilmin, 

when, Pkiunimoae, (past), kinmacac 
(future), 

when (conditional), wtL 

where F eaikitt "uk? 












which? wnki? née ko unkit t 
whisper, to, oka, 
whistle, to, often. 

white, puke. 

who? ewiit 1 

why t wa-kingm & 


widower, 
wife, cimim, néX (when addressed hy 
husband). 
willow-tree, t'qtlpix, 
win, to, V1dq6m. 
winner, tlogimath, 
wind, chien. 
wing, stlakiil. 
wink, to, klotsilécrm. 
winter, tem gntl ("cold time") tem 
otdtik (“ oold-wind time"). 
swipe, 0, pan, 
wise, Wigalug. 
witeh, xéwa or aitwa, ewrniam, 
‘with, Sia, 
T will go swith you, niackai efiwa 
fentiwa. 
seoman, oydkenten, 
aeomen, oyukeyiktea. 
wooo (gew.), miilint. 
teool (gen.), kwiite, 
wring, to, k:lopin. 
porwr, Co, Reliti 
year, qutpiiziindg = completing — the 
circle. 
Jast year, Szinda'mac. 
nest, xinoquin-lertl 
yell, to, &iugteam, 
‘yellow, kuk"'léit or kukwiléai, 
yen 
yesterday, Tuitique. 
you, wiewtap, sinflap. 





sameness semi 


COLOUR AND RACE. 
The Husley Memorial Lecture for 1908, 


By Joms Bropor, M.D, LL.D, EUS, 
[Detiveney Ocrousn 31st, 1909, Wien Pianss XVI, XVIL] 


Ti Huxley lecture is usually said to be commemorative of the great man whose 
name it hears, Tam not sure that I quite like the adjective, The character and 
achievements of Huxley, the impression he made on his country and his time, 
are not likely to fade from our memories. The leoture is rather, I think, a token 
of our gratitude to him than a necessary reminder of his servives, 

Fow departments of anthropology seem to have interested him more than that 
of colour in connection with race. ‘The terms Xanthochroi and Melanochroi, with 
the things denoted thereby, remain to testify to that interest, 

‘The late Sir Heury Rawlinson, a widely-travelled man and a good observer, 
once remarked to me that “colour was no part of type,” As one who had given 
some years of his leisure to the subject, I felt somewhat discouraged by this 
dictum of a revered senior 

“Noi” said he, “and Twill give yous case in point. Herodotus says. the 
Egyptions planted a colony in Colchis, whose descendants survived there in his 
day—dark and curly-haired. Well, the Mingrelians at the present day have 
ourly hair,' but it is quite frequently yellow or fair; the type remains, hut the 
colour has altered.” 

So said Sir Henry, and there are still some of his opinion. There is an 
ingenious theory which attributes the deep und brilliant “Highland red" hair, 
found in the so-called Kelts or Gael of the British Isles, to the effect of a 
northern climate in depigmenting Deniker’s Littoral mace, by some designated 
Atlantean, 

Anyhow, it is a prevalent idea that colour in man, being merely superficial, is 
of very small account compared with his osteology. But this is really an 
exaggeration. If colour is mutable, so too is bone-form, less quickly or visibly, 
maybe, but mutable’ for all that, In Egypt, in Rossia, in Bohemia, Bavaria, 
Mecklenburg, it is difficult to believe that widening of the skull has or would not 
have taken place, even if the influence of admixture of blood had been excluded; 
and when Ezyptologiste tell us that the Egyptian skull, barring this little increase 
in breadth, is very like what it was six or eight thousand years ago, we may reply, 
“Why should it have altered? ‘The ciroumstances, the media, have not altered 

* Deniker, Kaces of Man (transl), p. 355. Tt cccurs amoag the Guriel, too, but Lam not 
aware that it does among the Laces, of whom T have seen a great deal. 
Vor. XXXV. q 
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much; and the successive hones of immigrants or invaders, from their paucity of 
numbers, from their unsuitability to the climate, or from the mutual balancing of 
their physical characters, were not very likely to affect it much.” 

‘The great changes that appear to have taken place in Swabia and Bavaria, 
nnd about Hallstadt, are quite explicable, as T at least, who was a muto 
Ammonite before Ammon and De Lapouge, am disposed to believe, without 
calling in the operation of anything like spontaneons variation in form. 
Still the cases of the Mecklenburgers, of the Bohemians, of the people 
of the Rouergue, cited by De Lapouge, and of the Muscovites, which 
convineed no less an authority than Bogdanoff, do certainly make one 
4 little doubtful. On the other hand, consider the case of the Budini, 
plausibly identified with the Vod or Votiaks, still found in or near their ancient 
locality. ‘They were noted as redhaired in the classic age, and now, after 2,000 
years, they have among them a larger proportion of redhaired persons than any 
other tribe or nation, 

The principal drawbacks to colour as a mark of rase are the following, 
relating especially to hair : 

1, The change which ovcurs in individuals with advancing age, In this 
country the index of nigresoence of school children darkens, usually, about twenty 
degrees before they arrive at early middle age; and even after that the hair continues 
to darken slowly until it begins to tun grey. Red hair does not darken in the 
same way, as a rule, but in those eases which Virchow would haye looked on as 
defective brunets, it may even change into something not far removed from black, 
The itis-colour also changes with age, though very slowly after infancy. At firstit 
darkens, but later on pales again, Such instability, besides increasing difficulties 
of observation, is suggestive of small value in the attribute, 

2. Again, the apparent fugitiveness of the colour of hair after death lessens 
its value as historieal evidence. Brown pigment seems to be less permanent 
than red. 

3. The operation of various forms of selection, social, conjugal, morbid, is of 
considerable importance in impairing the evidence of permanency. I believe 
‘De Candolle and I were earliest in the field on this subject; but Ammon, 
De Lapuuge, Closson and Ripley and Shrubsall, have developed the idea very 
extensively, and with promise of yet greater resulta, Virehow's and Von Mayr's 
extensive statistics, and my own observations, showed darker colour in hair, and 
still more in eyes, in cities than in rural. districts, even after allowing somewhat 
for the greater attraction of towns for alien (in Germany. usually darker) 
immigrants, Livi has shown that the same rule holds good in Italy to a large 
extent, though there alien immigrants would be more likely to be comparatively 
Vlond. And Shrubsall has already. given us some solid grounds for basing the 
difference on morbid selection, weeding out more possible parents from among 
the younger bonds, whereas the diseases which more affect the bruneta, 
‘enneer, usually operate more in later life, 





such as 
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4, The difficulties arising out of the personal equation of the observer are 
very great: I will retwen to them presently. 

‘These drawbacks seem then, nay, they are, considerable, but either they, or 
anatogous disadvantages, apply to the head-form also, Durand de Gros, and after 
hin Ammon and De Lapouge and Muffing and Livi, have shown how the citizen 
develops, by some process of selection, a longer and narrower head than the 
countryman ; and though the process is not so conspicuous in English towns, 
Dr. McDonell’ figures for London, and mine for Bristol, muke it probable that it is 
really operative here, Such changes imply a converse process at work in country 
districts, and other fountuins of emigration; and thus may be explained the 
development of brachyeephuly in, for example, some Frisian islands and Alpine 
valleys, Difficulties put in the way of the observer by modes or fashions of 
dyeing the hair find their analogues in the varions processes whereby the head is 
wilfully or unintentionally deformed. Even in Germany there is no doubt that 
brachycephaly is exaggerated in many cases by the pressure of 4 hard cradle, 

Again, Professor Oloriz has well shown how the personal equation affects the 
measurement of the skall as well as of the living head : we need not: therefore he 
quite diseonraged, when we discover the many impediments that stand in the way 
of him who would observe the colour of the hair and eyes, 

Some of those conoern light and distance. Topinard directs his pupils to 
work “en pleine Iumiére,” and in using his standard samples for comparison, this 
ust be kept in mind. One cannot always choose; and one ought to be able to 
make proper allowance for different lights, as a riffle-marksman does for distance 
and wind; but I prefer the shady side of a street on a sunny day. 

As for the best distance, M. Bertillon working for identification and police 
Purposes, and dividing his eyes into 7 and his hair into 10 classes, directs: the 
observer to place himself at 30 centimetres or about 1 foot from the object, This 
is far too near for ordinary purposes. The aim should be to work at distances at 
which the iris-colours fall naturally into three or at most four divisions, light, 
neutral and dark, tho first embracing class 1 and part of 2 ns depicted in Bertillon’s 
Album, the third inclading roughly his classes 5, 6, and 7, most of 4 and a little 
of 8, while the neutral includes his remaining examples. Having always had 
good sight, Lhave found from 2 or 3 to or 6 feet the most suitable distances. 
The hair-shades are of conrse capable of appreciation further away; but as red or 
yellow, for example, can be well discriminated at a greater distance than the 
different shades of brown, one should select and adhere toa certain maximum 
limit, foregoing anything beyond that. ‘The eyes should be inspected in front, not 
laterally, or you will put too many into the neutral class, as some British 
observers do, 

When I first began to make aystematic observations on. human colonring, 
‘more than 50 years ago, being, as T supposed, the first in the field, I had to frame 
classification. “My first system somewhat resembled that afterwards devised by 
Virchow, which did not cover the entire field, but left a small margin for unusual 
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combinations, This I soon discarded on that account, and framed a schedule with 
three divisions for the eyes, and four eross-divisions for thé hair, red, fair, brown, 
medinm (or light chestnut), and dark,in which I at first included-black. Black is 
‘uncommon in the east of Great Britain, outside a few towns where there has been 
much foreign immigration. But I soon found it necessary to add columns for 
black, thus making 15 pluces in the schedule, or 30 for the two sexes. With this 
addition it corresponds to the divisions in common speech, and, I might almost 
say, in nature; and I think it a pity that it has not been universally followed. 
‘Tho only possible improvement, I think, was that of Topinard, who, with a view 
to making comparisons with Virehow, divided the light eyes into blue and other- 
than-blue ; but the advantage is slight, and complications are a little imereased, 
especially for ficld-work. Roberts and Rawson, for the Anthropometric 
Committee, framed schedules which ate incomparable with Virchow’s or mine or 
any others, from the absence of niches for black, and from other peculiarities, 
Vanderkindere’s scheme for Belgium, though better, is in a similar unfortunate 
position, Topinard and Arbo do not separate black from dark brown, which almost 
all others do, Meyer and Kopernicki in Galicia, otherwise agreeing with me, 
amalgamate red and fair hair, which is a very trivial blemish. Retzins and First, 
dealing with the almost purely blond Swedes, divide fair hair into yellow and 
eondré, which last T suppose includes besides flaxen most of my neutral: but in 
Summaries they generally drop this subdivision. They arrange their eyes as 
Topinard and I do, into light, neutral and dark; but in the hair they follow 
Virchow, admitting no medium category. Livi in Italy having very few real 
blonds, classes any neutrals with them. Browne in Ireland, Haddon, Dunbar in 
Jersey, Aranzadi in Spain, De Man in Holland, Siren-Hansen and Westergeant 
in Denmark, and all, T think, of the namerous Russian observers, have employed my 
plan without modification, Schimmer and Kollman, of course, followed Virchow's, 
I well remember that Mv. Crawford, when President of the old Ethnologioal 
Society, said that the mixture of blonds and brunets in one people or tribe was 
Peculiar to Europe, He had seen many Jands and peoples, and spoke as the result of 
touch observation; but T did not and donot agree with him. ‘That Brahmin oceur 
with blue eyes and red or brown hair counts for nothing: the Brahmins are of 
course partly of Indo-European deseent, and so probably are the pure Rajputs andl 
the Kattis of Gujerat. But the xanthons type does occasionally present iteolf in 
Bengal among the lower castes, as T was assured by a competent anthropologist, the 
late Dr. James Wiso, who at my request undertook to investigate the subject, Again, 
Mr. Anantha Krishna Iyer, now in charge of the Ethnographic Survey of the 
Cochin state, tells me that not only among the local Brakmins, bat among the 
Nairs,a high division of the Sudras, oceur children with hair of a dull red oranburn 
colon, which does not become bluck at maturity.’ Red hair occurs. sporadically 

* He alto mentions the occurrence of eyes which re not dark town, and of some 
apenas ‘eyes, with a dark inner and. grey outer ring, auch ax I ahould 
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among the Buryats and other Mongolian tribes, though here one cannot exclude 
the possibility of the ancient incorporation of some xanthous tribe, such as the 
Woosun or the Tingling, Among the Shans in the mountains of Upper Burma 
fair hair and blue eyes are said to occur, and brown hair among the Lolos in 
Szo-chnen. I have never seen or heard of a fair Chinaman; and my friend 
Dr. Colborne, long a medical missionary in those parts, never saw a Chinaman 
or a Japanese udult whose hair was not black or of the darkest brown; but he 
tells mo that Chinese children often have it of a dark reddish yellow, and 
Japanese children of some shade of brown, Lefebvre, investigating for Collignon, 
found one or two red-haired persons on the west coast of Jupan, opposite Corea, 
but none on the eastern side. Brown hair occurs in Manchuria and Corea, 
Nor have I heard of a fair Amerindian of pure blood, except perhaps in the 
Mandan tribe; but I do not doubt that they could be met with if they were 
looked for. In the negro tribes I believe truly xanthous or erythrous persons 
occur, and are classed as albinos. And both the pygmies of Central Africw 
themselves, and tribes in their neighbourhood such as the Monbutty, who may be 
supposed to partake of their blood, are reported often to have hair which is of 
dull brown rather than black. 

With respect to red hair, 1 am disposed to adhere to our master Virchow's 
view, viz, that it occurred among fait people from excess or abundance of xanthous 
colouring matter, but among branets from absence of brown pigment. In favour 
of this hypothesis is the fact that reddish pigment is abundant in anuch of the hair 
that we call black, as among the Jews, among the negro races in general, some at 
least: of the Polynesians, and, I am informed, the Himalayan tribes. 

Tn the Mucdonell ranges of Central Austratia all the natives have been said 
to have hair of a dark auburn rather than black; and the Wankerutu to have 
skins lighter than tribes 500 miles further south; further from the sun. 

T have myself seen deep red hair with « freckled fayn-coloured skin and hnzel 
eyes in a Moresby islander; and I am indebted, through Dr, Haddon, to the great 
courtesy of Dr. Scligmann for ability to say, on his weighty authority, that the 
same sort of thing is to be seen among the Papuans of New Guinea, both east aud 
west, The particulars Dr, Soligmann has given me enable me to say pretty: 
confidently not only that erythrism is not very uncommon in those equatorial 
latitudes, but that it sometimes ocours apart frou the rather prevalent leneoderma, 
und without ocular defect; and that there are indistinct indications of its being 
hereditary. The establishment of a xanthous or erythrous race, thereabout, would 
not be impossible, 

Mr, Browning informs me that the Ehou complexion, us it is called in New 
Zealand, is said to occur there in the lower rather than in the upper caste, which 
would probably mean that it belonged to the darker, aboriginal or Melanesian, 
rather than to the Malay or Polynesian stock, It is well depicted in Angue's 
drawings, and evidently exactly resembles Dr. Scligmann's and my own erythric type. 

Tt is a common belief, though, so far as I know, not statistically proved, that 
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red Imir is apt to occur iu families whose parents are of very opposite complexions. 
Tso, it must be, one would say, from an instability of pigmental function, a Ikind 
of disturbance arising from the incompatibility of the parents, On a large scale 
some would apply the hypothesis to the Highlanders and the Irish, both mixtures 
of blond and brunet elements, 

‘There are of course fhots, or reported facts, which would lead one to suspect 
that red was the original hair-colour of man in Europe, at least while living in 
primitive or natural conditions with much exposure, and that the development of 
brown pigment came later, with subjection to heat aud malaria, and other influences 
connected with what we call civilisation, The cases of China and Egypt suggest 
themselves as capable of throwing a side-light on the subject, but if Terrien de la 
Couperie rightly derives the Chinese from Elam, the Jatter set of agencies are 
unnecessary in their case, 

To return, T place red first in my series of hair-colours, both because, on 
Virchow's theory, it is the contrary of black, and because on that plan the colours 
shade naturally into each other, which they do not in any other case, 

‘There is not, I think, much difference of opinion as to the relative value, 
ethnologically, of hair-colour and iris-colour. ‘The hue of the hair seems to be 
always taken to he the iore important and significant characteristic, partly 
perhaps because it is more conspicuons and bulks more largely in our sight, A 
better reason is the comparatively smuall amount of pigment in the eye, compared 
with that in the hair, When I first proposed and used my now well-known 
Index of Nigresconce (N? + D — F — R) which upplies to the colour of the hair 
only, I did so because T thought the eye-colour of Jess importanee, ani because 
Tconld not make up my mind as to the best plan of standandising it. ‘Topinard, 
Tong after, proposed an index for the itis on the same principle, viz, the 
subtraction of the light from the dark, omitting the neutral. He combines the 
two indices to constitute a single index of pigmentation, And this is probably 
the best plan yet devised. Virchow’s plan of contrasting the pure, ie, the 
Hiue-eyed blond, with the pure brunet, and comparatively neglecting the 
intermediate combinations, has of course its own merits, and has beon largely 
twsed; Dut its defects in practical application are also considerable. In fact, 
though not in intention, it makes the eyes the more important, with the curious 
result, depending partly on the impossibly sharp line attempted to be drawn 
between blue eyes and grey, that Switzerland comes out with 11 por cent, of pore 
blonds, swarthy Dalmatia with 19, and the Bukovina with 18, while Obwalden, 
really a rather fair district, appears with only 2 per cont! 

Tn these maps, and in the: production of this lecture, I have given to the 
pigmentation of the hair twice the value of that of the iris, That is to say, 1 
have doubled in every case the index of nigrescence, and I have added thereto, of 
subtracted thereftom, according ae its + or —, Topinard’s index of the eye, viz, 
the excess or deficiency of the dank as compared with the light eyes, this being 
counted singly, not doubly, and the neutml eyes left out of the count, [have 
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reckoned Virvlow’s grey eyes as neutral, though they no doubt inelude my light- 
steys a8 well as my neutrals. His brown and my dark eyes correspond extremely, 
nay, wonderfully well, Thus:— 
Percentage of Brown or Dark Byes. 
Berlin, | Brunswick, | Kbin. j ‘Trier. 
| 

Virchow ... 202 22 333 38 38 4 
Beddow... 268 215 He 36 

















Now we have not at present, though we are hoping to have in course of time, 
the figures for our school-children, figures by the way which, if they are to be of 
uitich value, must. be derived from the observations of only well-instructed and 
practised persons, ‘The differences of personal equation in otdinary observers are 
Portentous. My problem was how to correlate the indices of pigmentation in 
(1) German and other continental school-children, and (2) British adults, ‘This 1 
‘alone at present am in n position to do, having personally ascertained the requisite 
figures in about 44700 adults in northern, western and central Germany, in ubout 
5,000 in Switzerland and Austria, and about 6,000 in the Low Countries. 1 find 
that Virchow’s figures and my own, when treated on the plan already described, i, 
When in every case twice the index of nigreseence is added to once the indox of 
the eyes (Virchow's grey being taken provisionally aa equivalent to Topinand’s anid 
my neutral), come out with « difference of about 50 on an average, my adults being 
by so much darker than his sehool-children2 

Assuming then that the actual difference between adults and children of the 
same mean age is likely to be about the same in Germany and England T have 
reduced by fifty my own figures for all the squads of British adults, after 
subjecting them to the process already described, in order to give greater weight to 
the hair than to the eyes. The British (Plate XVII) and Scandinavian (Fig. 1) 
‘maps, being based on these reduced figures, ought to be on something like the same 
standacd as to colours with the map of Central Europe (Plate XVI) based on the 
statistics of children, And you will find in them the samo gamut of coloration as in 
that map, with the exception in Britain of the pink; we do not seem to have any 
district in Britain which can compare in blondness with some very extensive® 
tracts in North Germany and Sweden. 


* My average for 33 English towns was 204, 

* Seo on this point, the paper of Dr. Guillaume of Neuchatel. 

* Taay aloué the same, for T have reason to know they would not be identical A shove 
table, which is appended, shows that the darkening proces goes on rather mare quickly among 
the Germanised Wends of Eastern Prossin than among the purer Germans fatther west, 
Pomerania and Posen each sinking @ places, and Prussia 2, in onder of blondoess, among the 
11 provinces, while Hanover, Westphalis, Saxony and Rhineland all rie 2 places 
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In the map of Central Europe (Plate XVD, then, T have used a gamut of nine 
colours, ranging from pink, allotted to the almost universally fuir Saxons and 
Frisians and Danes of Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover and Oldenburg, and to the 
natives of part of Pomerania, through red and orauge in Prussia, Pomerania, 
Brandenburg, Meckleuburg and Westphalia, to the yellow of the Rhineland, Hessia, 
‘Thuringia, Saxony and Silesia, the green of Franconia and Wurtemberg and part of 
Flanders, the blue of Flanders, Baden, Styria and Lower Austria, the purple and 
brown of Alsace, the Ardennes, Bavaria, Bohemia, Galicia, Bukovina, Carinthia and 
German ‘Tyrol, to end in the black which ocoupies the entire Italian ‘Tyrol, 
most of Dalmatia and Istria, and large portions of Bohemia and Carpathian 
Galivia.t 

Te is impossible to ignore the gradation of colowe, the gradually increasing 
dopth of tint from north to south exemplified in this map and shown with equal 
distinctness in Livi's map of Italy, ‘There is a similar gradation in the map of 
the British Isles and in Topinard’s map of France, but in these lattor the tints 
deepen from north-cast to south-west. ‘This must surely be due in part to the 
influence of media, of sunlight and other like influences, acting probably trough 
natural selection ; social or conjugal selection seems unlikely here? 

But if goographical position be the warp, heredity, raco, inherited type is the 
Woot; and its threads are extremely tough and lasting. Tt is evidenood by the 
Numerous and marked departures from the rule of increase of pigmentation ay wo 
go southward and south-westward, i 

OF tieso the most fmportant and interesting is the ease of the Crooks in 
Bohomia and Moravia, Here we have a region with masses and blotches of dark 
hue, yet surrounded north, south, west and cast by lighter-colonted tracts, 

‘The main facts to be considered are— 


1, That this is no new thing: Ibn Fozlan, an Arabian tmveller, noted, 
nearly 1,000 years ago, the black hair of the Bohemians, ‘Thin 
peculiarity would hardly have struck « gouthron’s eye, had it not 
boon in contrast to the hair of their neighbours And in w 
medieval German publication, wherein four nations are portrayed as 
female figures, while Germania is blond and Ttalia dark, Solavinin ix 
represented us diatinetly swarthier than Gallia, ‘The Oxechs being 
as Tt were the vanguard of Slav invasion, would very naturally 
be present to the mind of the artist, as the nearest and most 
{ainiliar representatives of a Slavonte race. 

2. The modern Mazovinns and other Potes are comparatively fair, 














and 80, 


“The authorities are Virchow and his condjutory in Germany, of whom G. von Mayr was 
bao in Bavaria, Schimmer in Austria, Kollmann in Switzerland, Vandeskindere in 
ium, 
* More evidence from Russia is desirable ; what we have does not afford much ipport. to 
Re Matetont above. But the movements displacements and iiatures of ake evil and 
NYnulah tribes are perhaps too recent to hive had their full effect in developing type. 
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itis likely, were the old Obotrites of Mecklenburg and the other 
‘Wendish tribes long since swamped by German colouists, though 
they were not so fair as to hinder a slight degree of darkening in 
these same crossbred! eastern Germans, as compared with the true 
Germanic, Saxon or Frisian stocks west of the Elke and the Trave 
(the true Nontic race of Deniker); and this darkening is found on 
my map somewhat more distinctly than on Virchow's? as it affeots 
the hair more than the eyes, 


Religious wars aud persocutions have snnde considerible ethnic changes in 
Bohemia and Moravi the Czechs on the whole haye held their ground, 
especially in the vontral plains; and the prevailing complexion may have alterod 
less than the skull-form, which appears to have widened, 

German immigration has changed the language in the mountainous borders 
of Bohemia, and in several towns and cantons of Moravia. ‘The colours point to 
pacific infiltration, rathor than colonisation en masse of dispeopled land; for they 
aaro almost everywhere « shade darker than that of the probable source of tnigeation, 
except on the froutier of the Upper Palatinate, whence the incomers would be 
Gorman in speech rather than in race. 

‘Tho case of Deutsch-Brod is curious, It was originally, no doubt, « German 
sottlement, but during the religious wars the Czochs are said to haye wiped out the 
Germans and their langnage, ‘The extermination, however, cannot have been 
complete, for Deutsch-Brod is to-day the most blond of all the Czech-speaking 
cantons, On tho other hand, we find on our map Iglau and Znaim blue amid 
Muck ond brown surroundings, and Brann purple with brown surroundings, all 
contrary to the rule that towns develop pigment. A traveller, who went that way 
during the Thirty Years’ War, says, that on arriving at Brinn he found the 
inhubitants, who had been Protestants, hanging on gibbets around the town. This 
atrocity may haye had something to do with the present phenomena, 

The dark complexion of the Czechs may have an important bearing on 
Slavonio origins und history, Procopins's deseription of the complexion of tho Vends 
is well known. Modern stocks, reckoned as Slayonio, differ much in that respect, 
‘The Slovaks of North Hungary, for example, who have a remarkably distinct type, 
quite difforent from that of the Czechs, are generally fair, with light eyes and often 
Haxen hair and rather lumpish features; the Mazovian Poles, too, are a rather fair 
race; while the Ruthenians of Eastdrn Gallicia,of whom we have physical statistios 
on adults from Mayer and Kopernicki, and on children from Schimmer, are com- 
paratively dark, ‘The results of Schimmer's inquiry appear in the map; those of 
Mayer and Kopernicki, which are practically on my plan, yield a somewhat lower 





* Virchow's subsidiary map of hais-colour shows it to a considerable extent, being mach an 
the same lines as my index of nigrescence, 

* He says the Vends were neither altogether xanthous, nor much inclined to darkness, but 
all sowewht reddish, 
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index of nigrescence, but show as distinctly as Schimmer’s that the Ruthenians are 
much darker than the Poles, and that black hair is much more frequent among them. 
Now this statement applies with especial force, though not exclusively, to. the 
valleys along the northern spurs of the Carpathians, inkabited by Ruthenian tribes 
called Boiks and Huzuls; and the question arises whether the Czechs were 
‘a western extension or colony of these hill-men, though now, and perhaps even 
from the first, cut off from them by the intervening and fairer tribes of the Poles and 
Slovaks. There are other reasons for regarding the Carpathians ax the centre of 
‘dispersion of the Slavonic stocks, 

This may be the most convenient place in which to refer to Livi’s theory 
about the mountaineers of Ttaly, and their relative faimess as compared with the 
people of the plains and the foothills The map has not been extended to 
embrace any part of Italy, unless we may so call the Italian Tyrol, or those small 
portions of the Austrian Dominions where the Italian language disputes the 
iastery of German or Slavonic speech ; for the whole of Italy, with the exception 
of two sinall eantons in the valley of Aosta, would come out black on my seale, the 
reputed blonds of the Seven and the ‘Thirteen Communes, and of other Germanic or 
Slavonic villages south of the Alps, being swamped in the sea of dark-haired 
Ttalians who surround them. 

Livi, however, has discovered a curious paradox respecting the mountaineers, 
ie, the dwellers above « Tine of 400 metres elevation, or nbout 1,300 feet. ‘The 
proportion of blonds, it seems, if we take the whole of Italy into consideration, is 
uch the same above or below this Tine, viz, about six per cent, Yet in every 
one of the 18 provinces of Italy, except the Abruzzi and perhaps Umbria, the 
Dlonds are more numerous above the 400 metre line than below it. ‘The 
explunation of the paradox is simple; it depends on the facts that a large portion 
of the south of Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia, is covered with inountains, 
whereas the most populous yarts of the north are level or nearly so, and that in 
accordance with the usual rule, the south has a much smaller proportion of Blonds 
than the north. But to explain this increase of blonde in the mountains ia not so 
easy. Tt cannot be done on grounds of historical ethnology, as Livi justly says 
‘The rule, of course, is that conquerors seize ou the fat plains, and leave the hungry 
‘mountains to the vanquished ; of this we have plenty of examples in France, i 
Belgiuin, and even in England. Hence the difference in eolonting between the 
Saxons of Wiltshire and the Britons of East Somerset. Rt with the exception of 
the Saracens, and. the Aragonese all the conquerors of Ttly, from the Visigoths 
downwards, have been comparatively blond. 

Livi is disposed to attribute the phenomenon to the poverty and insufficient 
ourishment of the peasants, who almost wholly constitute the mountaineer 
Population. He regards pigmentation as in a degree an index of force. No donbb 
we are familiar with cases of what may be called blondness by defect; and it is 
ot eaay to givw a wholly satisfactory answer to those who regard tlondness as @ 
ininor degree of albinism, and point to the peculiarities of the nervous system in 
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some light-coloured animals as an index of inferiority. Wasting and protracted 
illness too, diminishes the brightness and intensity of colour of the hair, though 
it is the oily matter, rather than the actual pigment, that is lessened. 

This line of argument or rather of suggestion, may, however, easily be pushed 
too far. The inferiority, in respect of freedom from disease or infirmity, which 
Dr, Baxter, on the strength of his American-war statistios, attributed to the 
blond, was suocessfully explained away by M. de Candolle. I may retum 
presently to this part of the subject, which is being ably followed up by 
Dr, Shrubsall. If it be heat more than sunlight which is pernicious to blonds in 
‘hot countries, it is quite conceivable that an elevation of over 1,800 feet in the 
latitude of Ttaly, might imply a sufficiently colder climate (say by four or five 
degrees Fahrenheit) to give a sensible advantage to the blonds. 

To return to Austria. There is in my map, and in Schimmer's also, a long 
irregular band of blue running along between the northern bank of the Danube 
and the southern frontier of Moravia. If we suppose Austria to have been simply 
colonised from Bavaria, we should naturally expect it to be less, or at least; not 
more blond than the country wheuce the colonists were derived. Such is not the 
‘ease, and, to add to the marvel, we find that the blond element is rather stronger 
in Lower or Eastern, than in Upper or Western Austrin. Moreover, the 
Austrians are not so broad-headed as the Bavarians, Little, I think, is known 
about the colonisation of Austria, and one feel justified in offering 4 
conjecture, 

When the Marcomans left Bohemia for Bavaria, may not some portion of 
them, or perhaps rather of their allies the Quadi, hye lagged behind north of the 
Danube (as did the Gepidw in Hungary, and the Tetraxite Goths in the Crimes), 
and so formed a nucleus for the later constituted March. Others perhaps may 
have crossed the great river and been the first Germanic colonists of the 
Styrian Hills, whose people have, to my eyes, a distiuetly Germanic aspect, aud 
who are very generally blond, and often long-hesded. The actual valley of 
the Dannbe, a sort of highway of nations and of armies, wus in Inter times so 
frequently swept with the besom of destruction, that one cannot wonder if 
much of the hypothetical German population was removed by denudation, 
and replaced by mixed breeds, the result of perpetual chance medley. We 
Anow, for example, that the town of Milling was depopulated in the Turkish 
wars, and that the present inhabitants are found to differ in cephalic index 
from all their neighbours? “ 

But the most obvious and important fact brought out by inspection of the map 
is the introduction of the blond element from the north, and that aliost surely by 
way of the Kimbric or Schleswig isthmus, whence it radiated southward and west= 
wand, and later on, probably, eastward and south-eastward. ‘Thus we find the pink 
colour oecupying all the Frisian coasts and islands and Hannover and Oldenburg 


* Zuckerkandl. 
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and Brunswick, down to the Harz mountains’ Then follow irregular rings of red and 
orange overspreading Westphalia and Hessia almost to the Rhine, lands which were 
never really conquered and settled hy the Romans, but where there was only aj 
seanty semi-German or Keltic population to be assimilated. The same colours 
affect the whole Prussian const lands, except a large tract in the eastern third of 
Pomerania, which is coloured pink, like the opposite coast of Seania in Sweden. 
I might reasonably be asked to show cause for this exception, Well, firstly, 
some of the old Germanic or Gothic popwlation may have remained behind at the 
Valkswanderung. Dr. Buschan of Stettin himself inclines to this view. 2ndly, 
the Inter Germanic colonization was probably very thorough, as the Slavonic 
tongue seems to have speedily faded out except in limited tracts. Srdly, the 
country was long under Swedish rule, anil the infiltration of Swedes may have 
‘een of some importance, though that is rather unlikely. I have already said that 
there are and doubtless were great differences of this kind among the various Slay- 
speaking tribes; and these old Pomeranian people may bave been as fairas the 
Letts of Lithuanians, and fairer than, the Mazoyian Poles, the admixture of whom 
does somewhat darken the shades on the Polish and Silesian frontiers, ‘The still 
Slav-speaking Cussubians, too, just to the east of the tract in question, are 
moderately blond (red on my map). But it may be of greater interest to trace the 
westwanl and southward track of the immigration of the Nonlic race of Deniker. 
0f coloration in Holland we unfortunately know very little accurately, Except 
my own, and those of the veteran De Man of Middelburg in Walcheren, there ate 
no rystematic observations on the subject with which Tam acquainted: and these 
two series are confined to the coasts? But Friesland and North Holland are ex- 
tremely blond, as much so as any part of North Germany, while Zealand, strange 
to say, nourishes a mostly brachycephalie people highly pigmented, aud insular in 
more than one respect; for the blond or xanthous tide, though by now somewhat 
enfeebled, crosses the Rhine, the Waal, and the Maas, and overspreads conspicuously 
nlimost the whole of Limburg, Brabant, and Flanders, Here we come upon perhaps 
the most interesting of colour-frontiors in Europe, which is at the same time a 
frontier of race and of language. I have expressed regret that. Vanderkindere 
struck out a colour scheme of his own for Belgium; it hus its merits, but its results 
cannot with any confidence be compared with either Virchow's, or Topinard’s, or 
mine. 1 haye endeavoured to do so in the map, but with dubious success. But 
whatever plan might be adopted to display Vanderkindere’s statistics, it could uot 
fail to exhibit more or less distinctly, the features of this wonderful frontion, It 
wo draw a lino due west across Belgium from Aix-la-Chapello, leaving Tongern, 
Tirlemont, Brussels, Onilonardo, and Kortryk on the right or north, and Liege, 
‘In Schleswig (Hadersleben and Tonderu, and in tess degree Husum and the two 
Dithmarschen, ‘., among the Danes and Frisians), blue eyes are very much in evidenoe, bat 1 
‘Am not mare that we can generalize on the fact. ‘The people of Denmark are not homogeneous 


‘The Saxons and Frisians differ in feature more than in complexion, 


* Thoy were imide upon adults, but Thave reoced them hy 50 d Dring thes 
toe legrees to bring then ito 
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‘Wavre, Grammont on the south, it will be seen that every province north of this 
line is eoloared green or blue, while évery one to the south is purple or brown. 

“"Yperm hias, north of the line, two French-speaking cantons; if they were withdrawn 
from it, they would come out purple, And if we divided the provinees into 
cantons, the line of coloration would continue fairly straight and sharp, and few 
spots of colour would anywhere appear on the wrong side of the line, On the 
north of it the folk speak Flemish, on the south Walloon, and Howzé has shown 
that on the north they are dolichocephalic and tall, on the south brachyeephalie 
and lower in stature. Here it is the hill folk who are darker, not as in Italy; but 
the hills have todo with the phenomenon only in an indirect way, for Hainault, 
the most: westerly Walloon province, though flat, is the darkest and shortest. Tt 
is clearly an affair of race; the hills and woods of the Ardennes, and in a less degree 
of the Eifel, simply tured aside the currents of conquest and migration, and 
directed them westward and southwanl, Holland was possessed hy the blond from 
time immemorial, but Flanders and Brabant probably only from the period of Frank 
and Saxon immigration, Whew and whence came the litle island of brachycephalic 
and comparatively dark population which occupies most of Zealand is as yet a 
mystery. Dr, De Man, who knows most about it, says that it was not indigenous, 
sand was proceded in Waleheren by a long-heaied type. 

Nowhere in Thuringia is the blond German race very pure, but itis more so in 
the west thin in the cast, where there are Slayonie settlements that slightly darken. 
the colour; that such is the ease is proven not only by historical and place-name 
evidence, but by a broadening of the head und a lowering of the stature, even where 
the lind is exceptionally fertile. Similarly the continual darkening as we push 
southwards through the hills and across the Main, the Danube, and the Rhine, can 
be quite accounted for without calling in the help of altered climate, Mean 
temperature indeed increases very Tittle as we travel, but sunlight certainly does, 
nd may have a slight influence. But race-migrations are « sufficient explanation 
of the phenomena, 

When the Allomans broke through the Heidenmauer and spread themselves 
ovor Swabia, they were still a ong-headed and probably a very blond races but they 
doubtless brought alien serfs in their train, and certainly the further they extended 
their conquests the more sects they acquired, until these Iatter may haye even 
constituted the bulk of the popnlation, with them as with tho Bavarians. ‘Their 
way lay at first through the modern Wurtemberg, which is green aud yellow on 
the map; while Baden, subsequently oceupied, comes out blue, and Switzerland and 
Elsass, later acquisitions, are darker still. In Bavaria and the German Tyrol, the 
invaders must have been weaker in numbers proportioually, though still strong 
enough to impose their language, hence the darker eolouring there. ‘The frontiers 
hha to be guarded by the military caste ; hence perhaps the suggestions of something 
Lombardic, almost English, in the aspect of the people of Ticino, and of something 
very German in some remote ‘Tyrolese valleys. ‘The invasion of Switzerland would 
naturally take place through the gap where the combined! Aer, Reuss, and Limmat 
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make their way to the Rhine, Accordingly my map shows the Aargau as bine, with 
4 good proportion of blonds, which dwindles away as we follow the probably radiating 
tracks of the invaders. The peculiar lightness of Unterwaliden reminds oue'of the 
tmditions about the Seandinavian origin of its people, but is really due in the main 
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to some palpable errors of the observers, which caused Virchow and Kollmann to 
ut this most interesting little canton at the bottom of the list as regards the blond. 
type, and canse me to put it at the top. It is actually rather blond, for Switzerland. 
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Geneva's position is also remarkable, and much could be said about it, but space 
fails for its disonasion, 

‘The small map of Scandinavia (Fig. 1) bas been constructed from the figures of 
Gustay Retzius and Fiirst, for Sweden, of Arbo for Norway, and of Stren-Hansen 
and Westergaard for Denmark, ‘These last, as I have already said, are exactly on 
my plan, and therefore very comparable with those for the British Isles. ‘The want 
of a niche for black hair in Norway (where, however, it scarcely occurs) and the 
absenee of one for medium brown (chitain clair) in Sweden, very slightly impair 
the comparison by giving the index of nigrescence a little twist to the light 
side; bat this is of no material consequeuee; the order of the different countries 
is unaffected by it, My scheme of coloration makes me class the greater 
part of this region with the very fair north-west of Germany. But if there were 
another shade of colour which I could prefix to pink on the scale, something more 
pink than pink itself, to indicate extreme fairness, it would have to be used for at 
least the central and western parts of Sweden and some districts of Norway. 
‘The darkening of the north-eastern parts of Sweden, of Lapland, Westbothnia, 
Angermauland and Helsinglind, must be due partly at least to the admixture of 
Lappish and Finnish blood; for though the Tavastian Finns, erossed a little perhaps 
with Swedish strains, are generally fair, tliere is certainly an underlying strain of 
the branet among them. But it is not for nothing that the Lapps lie north of the 
Swedes and the Tavastians, and the dark Samoyedes north of the parti-coloured or 
reddish Ostiaks, Voguls and Votiaks ‘There must surely always have been 
something in the climatic conditions of central and southern Scandinavia propitious 
to the blond type, and comparatively unfavourable to the brown, which held its 
own and flourished to both north and south—conditions which, by natural selection, 
perpetuated, if they did not evolve, the blond, which nowadays at least seems to 
persist in southern Entope only by constant reinforcement from the north, ‘There 
is no reason that Tam aware of to think that the brunet type gains in Scandinavia, 
though the growth of towns in Norway may bring about that effect. One cannot 
read the old Sagas without knowing that there was considerable yaricty of 
‘complexion in freland andl Norway in the olden days, probably quite ns much as 
there is now. 

We may now tarn to the map of the British Isles (Plate XVII), in which, as 
in that of Scandinavia, an allowance of 50 degrees is made for the difference 
between adults and schoolchildren. 

The inquiries of Virchow, Von Mayr, Schimmer, Kollmann, and Vanderkindere 
as to children, and of Livi, Retzius and First as to conscripts, covered the entire 
ground of their respective countries; mine of course could not do 80; but every 
spot on the map indicates a locality where I have inspected the inhabitants, or 
rather the adults encountered there, ‘The only exceptions are, seven in West 
Connaught and its islands, two in Donegal, one in Kerry, one in Clare, and one in eo 
‘Wexford, all worked by Dr. C, Browne, to whose great kindness I owe the ability to 
use the data of five localities, the schedules of which are yet unpublished ; and 
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eight in Great Britain, viz,, Sutherland by Dr, Christison, Youlgrave in Derbyshire 
hy Barnard Davis, Flamborough by General Pitt-Rivers, Barley, S. Cambs, by 
Haddon and Gronbaum—all these are exactly on my lines—the district of 
Buchan by Gray, Cullen and its fishers by Sinith and Gardiner, and Luirbost in 
the Lewis by Macleay. 

The square spots indicate townsfolk, the circular country-folk, so far as they 
sould be distinguished. 

‘The connexion between colour and climate or latitude is not so well marked 
in Britain as in Germany, though thers is a distinct darkening as we proceed from 
north-east to south-west, i, from the colder to the warmer parts of the islands, 
‘and from the region of dryness and of extremes to that of moisture and mildness, 

But we really have little or no need here to invoke the influence of climate, 
seeing that almost all the phenomena can be accounted for by historical facts or 
probabilities—in.a general way, by the successive intrusions of tribes or races 
helieved to have been mostly of light complexion, arriving from the north and east, 
the prior inhabitants having been, to judge from their supposed descendants and 
from indications in the old Irish literature, more usually dark, 

Tt is not practicable on this occasion to go into many details; but L would 
like to point out some cases in which the aspect of the map confirms or explains 
doubtfal points in history, and some perhaps in which, after all, we must be left in 
doubt. Questions of heredity and environment, the latter working usnally, we 
believe, by natural selection, and embracing among other elements elevation, 
climate in general, occupation, urbanisation, all come ont on a’ survey of the 
maps. 

‘Thus we may note the comparatively dark hues of the district of Strathnaver 
in Sutherland. The Mackays or their ancestors, whom Mr. McRitchie would 
doubtless claim as Pictish, held « dificult country without good harhours ; hence 
probably the comparative absence of the lighter colours which appear wherever the 
Norsemen intromitted, over the greater part of the Northern Highland country. 
We have but scanty particulars respecting the peopling of the Eastern Lowlands, 
from the Forth and Tay to the Findhom, with English-speaking people. We 
know something about the captains of the colonisation, but little about the rank 
and file. ‘They were of mixed nationality; and the English tongue, though it 
finally prevailed, may perhaps not have been that of the majority. I think the 
Flemings may possibly even have been the strongest element, and it may be 
noticed that the colours come out on my map rather like those of Flanders and the 
Lower Rhine, In certain districts, the persistence of the indigenwe is revealed by 
the comparative lightness of the eye, compared with the hair, a characteristic, 
one of several, in which the so-called Celts and Slavs generally agree, Observe the 
Variety of colour in andl about Edinburgh. ‘The Anglo-Seandian fisherfolk and the 
Lothian farmers are represented by the orange spots, the almost equally blond 
denizens of the small surrounding towns appear yellow, the citizens in general 
green, and the dark-haired serai-Celts of the Canongate slums are blue. 
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‘The remarkable fairness of the population of the Borders is of interest from 
several points of view. It is not so clearly marked about the centre of the borde® 
ling, as it ia near either extremity, i.e, near to either Berwick or Carlisle, In the 
eastern Marches we have the nearly pure Anglian, in the western, the 
comparatively pure Norseman; in the centre, the Brythonic or, more correctly, 
the pre-Saxon population has to some extent held its ground. 

Tf we have a mountaineer population anywhere in this low-level land of Great 
Britain, it is surely at Wanlocktend and Lendhills, well over 1,000 feet above 
sea-lovel; and it is clearly blond. Other elevated districts, Bremar, Moffatdale, 
and above all, Upper Teesdale and the Peak, all come out very fair. The Braemar 
folk may be descended from Tacitus's “rutilous” Caledonian; and I myself 
believe the people of the Peak to be very Anglian, in spite of the Keltic 
ploce-names thereabont, Still thete is something suspicious in the fact that all 
these high-level people (they are not exactly hillmen) come out so fair—an it be 
some form of selection at work in a cool and moist climate, such a habitat as 
seems to be highly congenial to the blond? 

The lightness of the Cumberland and Westmorland folk may perhaps be 
entirely racial; it affects both hill and dale. 

Notable points further south are the darker shades founil in the centte and 
south-east Midlands, tracts where we know nothing of any Anglian colonisation, 
except what the language and place-names tell us, and which are remote from the 
harhours and great rivers by which euch colonisation must have taken place, 
Stratford-on-Avon and Heyford in Northants are good examples; the numbers at 
Rugby are too small for dependence. On the other hand, the valley of the ‘Trent, 
which we know to have had, in early days, » large fighting, t2,, Anglian population, 
exhibits quite light coloration, Stourport, a town of recent origin, owes its yellow 
colour, which does not reappear west of the Severn, to a colony from Staffordshire 
—Yarmouth was full of Londoners when 1 was there, Braintree in Essox owes 
its dark colour, I believe, to an old Huguenot colony of silk-weavers. 

Tn the south, Horsham and Ashford, by their darker colours, support the 
opinion that the Britons of Kent and Sussex, during the English conquest, found « 
refuge in the forest of the Weald, while the lighter colours of Hampehire, Borkehiru, 
East Wilts and the Cotswolds, testify the strength of the invading population 
Which is supposed to have landed about Portsmouth and Southampton 
Water. 

In South Devon, we know that the Cornish tongue survived into the middle 
‘ages; accordingly, the folk are dark in colour like the Welsh and Comish, as 
Husley himself noticed. But there are islinds of Saxonty in Devon, especially near 
harbours, in some cases, I doubt not, of very early settlement, side by side with 
old British holdings, so that the two races must have lived peaceably within 
sight of each other. Ido not believe the wars of those old days were always 
so sanguinary as we are led to suppose. 

The“ barbarous” Saxons were not so cruel ys the civilized Romans, who gave 

Vor. XXXV, ® 
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them that evil reputation. ‘The Saxons fought for plough-land, the Romans for 
dominion, booty, and slayes, the Germans of the dark ages for slaves; we fight for 
trade and commerce ; there is no such grest difference. » 

‘Dark eyes and dark hair are as provalent in Wales as Radicalism or 
Nonconformity. There seem to me te be st least two dark stocks, one more like 
the Irish, tall, grey-eyed and dark-haired, the other shorter with dark almond- 
shaped eyes, and brown-haired. Someone working on the lines of D. Mackintosh 
might disentangle these aud some other strains. It will be noted that only the 
part-Flemish populations of S. Pembrokeshire and. Glamorgan are fait enough for 
the bine colour, Of the black spots Llandaff may be due to accident or selection, 
Dinas Mawddwy is remote among the mountains; the colour at Carmarthen 
Fisteddfod would be partly due to selection by temperament, it being more of a 
musical gathering than anything else. It is curious that though red hair is more 
frequent in Wales than in England, the Welsh called the Normans who conquered 
and annexed Brecon “red-haired people." 

‘The distribution of colour in Ireland is equally interesting with that in the 
sister island ; but there is little «pace for its discussion, On the whole the natives 
of the east of Ireland, the descendants of the later invaders, the upper classes, the 
people with English or Seottish surnames, tend to fairnesé—the natives of the 
west, the indigens, the labourers and peasants, the people with Keltic surnames, 
are darker, at least in hair colour. 

‘The hand of spots of lighter hue running across from eastern Clare through: 
Limerick and Tipperary to Waterford and Wexford, is worthy of study. The 
strong Norse colonies of Limerick Waterford and Wexford have something to do 
with it; but they doubtless did not constitute the eatliest blond settlement, as they 
were not the Istest. The whole tract is rich, fertile and tempting to a 
‘comqueror. 

In Dr. Browne's amphibious or littoral populations, as in mine, red or light 
hair generally occurs in large proportions, though General Pitt-Rivers' Flamborough 
fishermen, in whom black is very common, are a contrary instance? Such 
communities often have the reputation of being foreign colonies, but the surnames 
seldom support this belief. Some general characters apply to most of Dr. Browne's 
islanders, especially the length of face, a characteristic of which the old Gael used. 
to be proud, and the extreme rarity of brown eyes, which can be equalled only 
in Sweden; but in each island taken separately there is a greater yeneral 
resemblance, as though the pecnliarities of prepotent individuals may have had 


+ It is sid, no doube with wach of the usual Irish hyperbole, that after the sack of 
Limerick there was nota howe in Munster wherein there was nota foreign (opine) eoaee 
grinding at the handmill 

+ Note particularly, among Dr. Browne's lists, the people of Inishmaen (Aran) Garamns, 
Clare Island, and Malin Head, and among mine, those of the Pye nai 
Taishmurray—uleo in England, the fibers and bostmen of Plymouth, 


_ Whitby, and in Scotland, of several fishing stations on the east cast. si! veal 
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‘wore chance of being perpetuates, from absence of crossing, than Would lave been 
the case elaewhere, Does exposure to 4 marine atmosphere favour the production 
of orange colouring mutter? Or has there been a selection of the bold, the 
adventurous, the sharp-sighted, which hus been advantageous to the blue-eyed ? 

T have said! nothing about the theory of temperaments, nor about the supposed 
connection between them anil complesional colours. ‘That there was a basis of 
truth beneath the ancient doctrine no careful observer ean doubt. ‘Thus in lunatic 
‘asylums one sees the viotim of mania newully with sanguine traits, the melancholie 
and the insane epileptic moat often with straight dark hair. Persous of highly 
hervous temperanent, thought-readers, seers, prophets, are mostly either very 
Nucl or extremely fair, Note too the preponderance among criminals of dark 
hair, and yet more clearly of the brown eye (the criminal oye us some have ealled 
it) most marked, aecotding to my own statistics, in erimes of violence. We 
‘ust regret that, from illjudged governmental parsimony, Dr. Garson is no longer 
in @ position to study this subject to advantage; but from him and from Dr. 
Shrubsall T hope for further light upon it, or perhaps from Mr, Havelock Ellis’s 
investigations into the relations between complexion and distinction in various 
walks of life, We must, of course, allow a great deal for possible differences in 
nomenclature. For example, I do not doubt that Flavus, in the mouth of a 
Roman, included my medium brown, the French light-chestout, as Livi's blond 
category or De Aranzadi’s Rubio seemingly does at present; still it is difficult to 
suppose that the classic authors would have assigned redilish hair to the sanguine, 
light to the lymphatic, unless the colours they described under those names had 
heen tolerably frequent among the Mediterranean folk, which is not now the 
ase, notwithstanding the great amount of northern blood which has been poured 
in the southern peninsulas of Europe since their day, ‘The great extent but slow 
fate of the change may be studied in Woltmann’s recent book! 

Ts « similar change going on among ourselves? The long duration of my 
observations has not enabled me to be quite certain on the point ; but I believe it, 
8 may others. And regret the diminution of the old blond lympho-sanguine 
stook, which has hitherto served England woll in many ways, but is apparently 
doomed to give way toa darker and more mobile type, largely the offspring of 
the proletariat, and more adapted to the atmosphere of great cities, The higher 
types of Scotchmen in particular, confessedly the dominant breeds of our islinds, 
are being rapidly expended in the servive of the empire, ot are melting away in the 
fatal atmosphere of great cities Will the coming race be able to retain what 
these men have died to win f 
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[Paracas | armen, | Salers | ett | gion 
| (Wirehow.) | type off r. | years and over, ona 

j L haart: ene Pe sc 
1| Steswig 

2 | Pommern Pommern 

3 | Hannover Hannover 

4 | Prussia | Prussia 

5 | Westphalia ...| Westphalia 

6 | Saxony (prov.) | Brandenburg...! 

7 | Posen... ‘Posen... 

8 | Brandenburg...) Saxony. 

9 | Hease-Nassau | Hesse-N. 





10| Rhineland ..| Rhineland 
11| Silesia | Sitesi 





‘The eastern provinces fall, and the western and more purely German ones 
tive in order of blondness as the children increase in age, Comparing columns 
Land V, the six western provinces rise from a mean rank of 5°6 to one of 45; the 
eastern, Slav or Slavonised German provinces fall from 6-4 to 7°8. 
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RES Hair Eyre 
‘omit’ ¥(Dak+2Bick—Bel—Far) * (Duk —Zigh) 
| Gumbinnen (condé.)— | Kiinignbong (contd) 
East Prussia | Pilkallen —146 Pr, Eylau 135 
Gumbinven —(—122) | Niederung 149 | Heibigenbeil ... 186 
—89 | Kinigeberg  (—127) | Heilsberg ..,. 139 
94 | Konigeberg City— 93 | Friedland i 
Gumbinnen Allenstein Labiau... I 
Sonsbung Rastonburg Fischhausen .,, 142 
Tilsit ... Kénigsbergland Holland 148 
Liteen,,, Osterode 
Today Weblau West Prussia, 
Angerburg Memel,.,. Danzig .. — (—128) 
Goldap Neidenburg Danzig . 91 
Oletako Ortelsbarg Elbing... 105 
Darkebmen Gerdauen Berent... us 
Rognit... Rossel ... Stargard us 
Stallapénen ‘Braunsberg Marienbuyg ... 121 
Heydekrug Mobrungen Danzigland 130 








Marienwenter (—113) 
Thorn ... —80 








Kolm... 92 
Strasburg... 9 
Grandenz a 9 
Schwetz 90 
Liban oa 108 
Marienwar 13 
Konitz... 118 








Buk 
Meseritz 
Obornik -» 12 


Pomerania. 
Stralsund... (—127) 
‘Stralsund City —101 


121 
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Lieguite ... 
Liegnitz City 
Landshut 
Hoyersvorda ... 67 
Leignitzland .., 68 











Hirschberg 73 
Gorlitz oy 78 
Grunberg 3 
Sauer... 5 
Léwenberg 76 
Goldberg H. 79 
Freistadt 80 
Saga... 83 
Schonau 86 
Litben ... 89 
Rothenburg 89 
Bunzlan 90 








Polkenbain 
Lanbon 
Breslau. (-79) 
Breslau City ... 49 









Neurode 68 
Cincy 72 
Strigga 71 
Wartemborg ... 72 
‘Trobnitx 73 
Gehran id 
Schwoidnite ... 77 
Breslauland ... 78 
Militsch 79 


Habelschwert... 79 
Brieg. 79 


Waldenburg ... 80 
Neumarkt 81 
Strohlen 84 
Reichenbach .., 85 
Frankenstein... 87 


Breslau (contd.)— 
Mansterberg ... 90 














Ohlaw .. a 
Ocls .., 92 
Steinan 98 
Woblan 5,102 
Nimpeh 
Namslaw 

Oppeln 
Rybnik 
Pless ... 
Kattowitz a 
‘Tostgleiwite 52 
Streblitz 58 
‘Beuthen 58 
Ratibor 58 
Zabrze... vy 60 
Kreutzborg ot 
Oppeln ot 
Lublinitz —... 65 
Kowel ae 0) 
Leobsobitz 7 
Neiww.., 72 


Falkenborg ... 72 
Tarnowite Th 


Neustadt... “74 
Rosenberg 85 
Grottkow 4 


Schlecwig (=156) 
Altona... 





Rendsburg 

Schleswig 

Oldenburg 151 
Pinnebarg apt 
Stormarn 151 
Eiderstedt tot 
Kiel 152 





Lauenburg ... 162 
Eckernfirde ... 153 
Steinburg =... 153 
Segeberg 168 














Schleswig (conte) — 
Apenrade .. 
Sonderburg 161 





Pion... ee 103 
Flensborg «164 
Tondern —... 172 
2Dithmarshen 178 
Hum =... 178 
Hadersleben .., 176 
6 Frisian Tales 
(Virchow) piso 
Pruss, Sazony, 
Magdeburg —- (—184) 
—Werigerode ... 96 
Magdeburg 110 
Teriohow I, 18 
Ascherslebon ... 128 
Kalbe «.. 126 
Osterburg 129 
Holberstudt ... 131 
Stendal 137 
Jerichow TI, 138 
‘Wohlmirstadt... 149, 
Oschersleben .., 148, 





Salewedel —.,. 148 
‘Neubaldensleben 149 
Wanzloben .,, 150 
Gordelegen ... 156 

Mersoburg —(—105) 

88 














—Wite ... a 
Weissenfela ... 83 
Noumburg ... 89 
Songersbausen 92 
Wittemberg 9 
Querfurt 97 
Liebenwerda ... 105 
Eckartsberga 
Delitach 
Merseburg 
orga... 





* Everything over 170i wholly or partly Danish or Frisian, 
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Merscbinrg contd.) — 

Bitterfeld =... 110 
Saalkreis 15 
2 Mansfelds pba 
121 
125 





61 
72 


95 
101 
109 
1s 
19 
Hannover (—139) 
Wonnigsen ...—120 
Hannover City 128 
Hameln... 127 











Hannoverland... 148 
Hoya... ... 150 
Nienburg —... 150 
Diophole —... 158 
Stade... (—169) 
Verdon =... 149 
Maraikreis .. 157 
Geestkreis 163 
Rothenburg... 171 
Neuhaus 172 
Osterhal 176 
Lobe ... 182 
Otterndorf 186 
Tiineburg —(—159) 
Colle... 150 
Laineburg 152 
it 

Gifhorn 155 
Uelzen,.. 157 
Fallingbostel ... 163 





Harburg =. 172 


| Osnabriick 











(—184) 
122 











Amberg 
Brilon 
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Cassel (contd) — | Left bank (eonee.)— Hohenzollern 
Fritelar 108 Rheinbach =... 7 Sigmaringen 
Cassel Land 110 Bergheim 7 Rest of H. 
Eschwege 111 | Koblenz (right: bank), Mecklenburg Sel. (—130) 
Fulda... 116 Neuwied ... —94 | Ludwigalust ,..—112 
Witzenhaus 7 Wetzlar 101 ) Wistar a U4 
Kirchhain 118 Altenkirchen 1g | Hagenaw ~ 120 
Wolfhagen 120 | Left bank. ‘Waren... a 122 
Marburg =... 124 Koblenz | Schwerin . 126 
Frankenberg ... 125 Kocheni | Giistrow 127 
Rinteln . 7 Mayen... | Parchim 128 
’ Rhineland (-75) Kreuznach Malehin 133 
Disseldorf (right bank). Ahrweiler | Rostock 134 
Diisseldorf City —74 St. Goar | Doberun . 140 
, Dasseldorfland 85 Meisenheim | Gravesmithlen M5 
Barmen 92 Zell | Ribnitz 146 
Milheim 99 Adenau NV. Strelits (—128) 
Mettman 100 | Aachen .., | Neustrelitz ...—118 
Elberfeld 102 Aachen City | Neubrandenburg 125 
a Essen City 106 Aschenland Schénberg 
Essenland 3 | Tatbeck City 
Rees 15 | L. Principality — —155 
Solingen 120 
3 Lennep 131 
Left bank, Montjoie =... 71 
j Neuss —58 | Malmedy .... 72 Wolfenbiittel .... 147 
Kemper 82 | Horsberg =... 73 Gandersheitn 
Cleve . 83 Déren ... ae 78 ‘Holzminden } as 
. Grevenbrai 85 | Erkelenz .., 92. Helmstedt ... 150 
. Geldern 95 | Trier (445) Blankenburg ... 167 
’ Gladbach: 99 ‘Trier City -i 
Mire... 2 108 | Saarburg 2 Lippe. 
Koln (right bank). Merzig... 30 Detmold 
Siegkreis 98 Trierland 33 Schaumburg 
; Gummersbach 101 Saarlouis ... 43 Waldeck 
Wipperfurth Bitburg se A Anhalt 
Waldbril St Wendel... 47 Ballenstadt 
‘Mitheim Searbriicken .. 49 Dessau, Kothen, 
Toft bank. Berneastel ... 52 Zerbst 122 
Koln City 55 Ottweiler =... 53. Bernburg 139 
Bonn ... 66 Wittlich ~ 60 
Euskirchen: 74 Daun 61 
Kélnland 15 Prim 15 
















o, 4 
| Ditto. (Lower) 65 
S  Rudolstadt 

(Upper) ..-—110 
Ditto, (Lower) 134 


Soxe-Meinengen (—68) 
Sonneberg ... —61 

















Hildburghausen 66 
Sulfeld ... 73 
Meiningen ... 74 
S Altenburg... =A 
Reuss. 
Elder (Greiz, ete.) —40 
Younger (Gera, 
a) re 72 
Savony (—88) 
Zittau... 7 
Debetn 96 
Meissen 95 
Glauchou 93 
Grimma 90 





Leipzig ve BB ‘Pfalz... (=) 
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Middle Franconia 
(conte, — 
Offenheim ... 12 
Weissenburg .. 15 
Dinkelsbahl .. 7 





Neustadt =... 21 
Gunzenhausen 24 


Erlangen. 25 
Feuchtwangen 26 
Scheinfeld ... 27 


Rothenburg-aT. 38 
Upper Franconia (—83) 























Bamberg 1... —5 
Bamberg TI, 16 
Kranach 22 
Forobbeit 4 
Steinach 26 
Hof ai as 88 
Lichtonfels ... 29 
Hochstadt a1 
Bayreuth, 33 
Borneck 36 
Pognitz 87 
Statfolstein 37 
Miinchborg 40 
Rehan .. 43 
Kulmbach 46 
Ebermanstadt.., 61 
‘Teuschnitz 54 
Winsiedol ... 62 
Sionbla .. (44) 
Wertingen... + 24 
Dillingen 28 
Augsburg... 19 
Memmingen ... 16 
Donauworth .. 
Kautbeuren 
Nariingen 
Sonthofen 
Krumbach 

Kempten 

Neuburg 

Tindan,.. 








‘Swabian (cont) — 

















‘Mindelheim Fy 
Ginzburg u 
Fussen,., aby 
Tilertissen. 29 
‘Neu Ulm aL 
Zoxmarshansen 37 
Oberdort 45 

Oberpfats ... (FD), 
Roling + 87 
Stam Hof .,. 29 
Regensburg... 26 
Neummrkt 91 
Borglengenfeld. 19 
Hama, 19 
‘Sulabach wa 18 
Amboy =. 
Cham ... nae. 9 
‘Titschenrouth ... 47 
Eschenbach... —4 
Vohenstrauss ... 4 
Velburg 4 
Walimunchen 5 
Nabbuyg 7 
Noustad =. 15 
Neuburg... 20 
Kemnath 42 


Upper Bavaria (+ 20) 
‘Aichach 






Erding 
Berchtesgaden 47 
Aiesbach 42 
Brilok .., 35 
Traunstein 33 
Minchen I)... 32 
i 31 

26 

25 

2% 

4 

4 

29 

21 














Upper Bavaria (contd) — 
Freising 20 
Ebersburg av 
“Dachau 12 
Landsberg 8 
Pfaffenhofon 5 
TO on sp He 
Friedburg ., — 1. 


Schrobenhausen 3 
Werdenfels 












Wasserburg 
Munchen City 
Lower Bavaria 
Landau 
Wogechoid 
Straubing 
Deggenitort 
Eggenfoldon .., 48 
Pfalfkirchen ,,. 43 
Kaitzting 40 
Landshut 40 
26 
36 
20 
28 
28 
Viochtnch 27 
Regen 24 
a4 
Vilshofen ... 23 
Mellersdorf ... 29 
Rottenburg 2 
Kolheim 9 
Dingolting 4.7 
Alsace... (+32) 
Rappoldsweiler + 75 
Schletstadt 
Gebweiler 
Enstein 
Mulhauson 
Thana... 
Strasburg 





Kolmar 









Alsace (contd.)— 
Molsheim 25 
Hagenant 16 
Altkireh 16 
‘Weissenburg ... 
Strosbargland 12 


Baden... 
Karlsruhe 
‘Mannheim 
Froiburg 
‘Waldshut 
Bailen ... 





(9) 
or 
-7 
23 

4 

24 

26 
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Wiirttemberg (contd.)— — Wiirttemberg saat 








Esslingen —... 30 
Canstatt —.,, 82 
Lndwigsburg ... 39 
Stuttgartland ... 41 
Teonberg 44 
Bachnang 50 
Vaihingen 52 
Brackenheim .., 58 
Bablingen Bt 
Besigheim 55 
Weinsbers ol 
Maulbroun 62 
Waiblingon ... 63 


Morbach —.. 75 
Sohvwarzwald (— 43) 
Spaichingyn ... — 15 








Rottenburg 19 
Nilrtingen 2h 
Rontlingen 80 
Horrenberg 36 
Rottweil 88 
Oberndort 4 
‘Tattlingen 2 
Horb ... 

Nagold 

Balingen 

Urwch ... 

Tabingen —.., 49 
Gal ee BM 























AUSTRIA. 
Bohemia, 

Ceooh districts (+ 61) 
Munchengritz + 98 
Koniguriitz city 92 
Chotabor 86 
Neubydzof % 
Mablhadsen ... 78 
Horowits a 
‘Torna 7 
Pick 2, 70 
Kolin. 67 
Strakonita 66 
Sohlan 65 
Podliebrad 64 
Caslan... se Oo 
Tongbunzlay ... 64 
Melnik Ob 
Blatna . 62 
Prestio... 61 
Hohenmauth .., 60 
Bohm-Brod 59 
Semil . 58 
Wittingsa 57 
Ledeo ... = 55 
Jicin ... ae 58 
Koniygrits Envit 49 
‘Tabor vy 49 
Solem 49 





Deutsch Brod + 30 
Mixed districts (+ $7) 
Karolinenthal.,. + 81 





















































Hollichaw 
Mistek... 52 
Noustadl BL 
Kremsierland... 51 
Tubitah 7 
Prossnitz —... +29 
Mixed... (+29) 
Ungar Hradisch- 
land. + 7h 


Tglauland =... 72 
















“Sous Brovox—Culour and Race, 
Gaurora (+ 447), Mee Bae NY | Carinthia... (+29) E 











Fre H Kolomea | Vito ace 61 
Wowie creas] GBS con 5 | WYVolkermarkt 57 
NeuSandek 44 -HKolue .. 81 | Klagenfurt Jand 48 
Myslenice 1 BDrohobyce... 76 | — Spital =. 4d 
are a , St. Veit... 34 
Krakaw land... 31 apiai Hermagor ... 18 
Juul). ~ 29 HH Wianitz ... + 60 ‘Klagenfurt ‘city a 
maioly 8 Czernowita land 58 Woltsberg .. 2 
. Sereth —... 82 Lower Austria (+10) 
cane Sucmwa G1 | Lilienfeld... 4 88 
i Caemowite city 47 | Sochshaus 26 
Radante , 45 Brokadtis, 21 

R Kotemaun .. 44 Gr, Enzersdort 21 

Kimpolung... 88 | With vo, an AT 

Storozynetz 30 | St, Bolten... AT 

Styria. (48) Hema 8.16 

|W Luttenborg +69 Wiener Neustadt 15 

W Marburg city 46 Scheibbs 14 

Wettan 39) Krom ML 


W Radkersburg 20 Wr Noust' land A 

W Marburglind 19 Baden ... 
Grobming .., 12 | Kornenburg 
Griz land... 1. Zwottt 








Hann ue 9 | Amstetten 
Looben 7 | Hom... 
Leibnite ... 2 | Waidhofen eity 
Waite =... 2 Mistelbach ... 4 
Lietwn , +1 | Nownkirchen ... 10 
W Windishgriiz —2 | Waiihofen land 10 
Mura... 6 Oberhollabrunn — 16 
WCilli land... 6 | Carniola (Krain) (+ 60) 
D, Landsberg 8. Laibach city... 
Bruck ad. M. 10 | Loitach 
W Cilli, city... 11 | Gurkfeld 
Feldbach ... 12 Stein... 
Hartberg 18 Littai .., 





Judenburg ...— 32 Radmansdort 
Those marked Ware Czornembl 
Wendish wholly or ‘Laybach land 
in part. Rudolfawerth 
Gorman Styria +27 Gottschee 
Woudish Do. +134 — Adelsberg —.., 








+ 
GESSRESRTISe 






Upper Austria (+ 14) 








‘Gmunden +43 
Voklabruk 38 
Steyr city 4. 31 
Ried 2 
Perg ey 
Steyr land 13 


Graubunden .., +69 
Ticino... 
Glarus ... 











+57 
+ 58 
+ 37 
+4 
+ 6 
+17 
+2 
+u 
+i 
+k 
+10 





(+ 97) 








a 
Barter relent S 











Sour tian Dole 








(+ 202) or (+ 67), (+ 202) or (+ 977). 
‘Bern-Oberland... 2 -W Aargau... om = 6 — 186 
‘Basel Land +1 - Nidwalden ... — 97 —i4 
Geneva... -2 - 4s 





Here the second column represents the figures for the respective cantons as 
they would stand if the blue eyes were always reckoned at one-half of the whole 
umber of fight eyes obyervedl, which is about the proportion given in all. tho 
districts directly north of Switzerland, ‘To the east, in Vorarlberg and Tyrol, and 
to the south in Piedmont, Lombardy and Venotia, the grey eyes genorally, and 
somotimos vory largely, outnumbor the blue; but not to 90 growt an extent as in 
the Swiss statistics, Kollmann seems to think the paucity of blue eyos in 
Switzerland due to Slavonic blood; for which I should read Rhostian; but it is 
evidently in part a question of nomenclature; probably the truth lies somewhere 
between the two colimns. 


Bigium. 

‘Turatiout 61 Tornhout — 0 Marthe +6 
Dendermond 60 Verviers 6 Town + 16 
Hasselt 53 Achel — 71 Namur 1 

‘Mechlin 46 Dinant 15 

‘Antwerp 42 Gity 27 ‘Aston: 18 

Furnes 35 Nivelles 7 

Trg OF Lidge .. 21 City + 9 
Liwen... 27 City — 12 Huy... 7 

‘Tongarn 35 Neufchateau 27 

Kortyk 24 Gharleroi 27 

Gent... 28. City +17 ‘Mons... 28 

Andenarde 18 Tournai +39 

Braxolles 16 City — 20 

Ypem  — 0 {BS soli ae 


As Vandorkindere, like Virohow, Schimmer ant Kollmann, made no category 
for neutral (light chestnut) hair, I get my index of nigresconce without the 
‘omission of this, And as he male no category for Virchows grey or for my neutral 
eyes, I estimated that the hulf of ‘is light (clair) eyes were blue, aud the other 
half grey or noutral, I did not double Vanderkinders's Mack hair, because, 
whereas there is really vary little black hair in Flanders and Brabant outside the 
towns, but plenty in the Walloon country, I satisfied myself by comparison with 
my own figures that the Flemish obwervers called all very dark brown black, 
T therefore abstained from doubling the “black.” In this way I have, I think, 
brought the Belgian figures into something like harmony with the others. 
Probably those for the Walloon country are not quite dark enough, 





Holland. ; 


No. No. = 
Walcheren (166) + 230r— 19 | Zealand + O4or 
Schonwen 9) +143 — 47 | Tholen (G1) — 36 





N.Beveland (14) — at 99, | Continental (101) = 
8. Beveland (26) + 15 


All the observations in Holland, the above by De Man and the fllowing by 
tuyself, were taken on adults, and are reduced by 50 degrees to bring th 


accord with the German and Belgian ones. Dr. De Man, like the - — 
observers, seems to ive a wide extension to the worl “black.” In the Inst 
column above, “black” is treated asdark brown—the fact may lie between the 
two. In other respects De Man followed my methods. I have confidence in his 


results, 
No. 





Grouingen (100) — 183 
Friesland (27) 165 
Rotterdam (250) — 113 


Amsterdam (250) — 73 
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NATIVE CIRCUMCISION LODGES IN THE ZOUTPANSBERG DISTRICT, 


By ©, A. Winsenwurcnn, CACG, 
District Commissioner, Zoutpansberg, Transvaal, 


Tue following short notes on the above subject are written at the request of 
Mr, Vou Dossaner, the Johannesburg Secretary to the Anthropological Section of 
the South Africas Association for tho Advancement of Sofence, and ib is hoped 
‘that liberal allowances will be made for the numerous shortoomings that must 
necessarily occurin a subject zealously and secretly guarded by the people indulging 
in its practicos. Had not rupeated requests been made for them, the writer would 
have been somewhat loth to place the notes before the public for some considerable 
tine, or at least until more facts and citetmstanves had been elicited, 

During the year 1904, the native custom of circumcision made itvelf mor 
pronounced in the Zoutpansberg district than it hud done for many years, so much 
w that anyone dealing with the people and their administration felt bound to 
collect some notes and data on the subject, The following rough sketch is an 
‘Attempt to deal with the subject chiefly in relation to its social effects on the 
native mind, 

The custom existe in many parts of South Aftiea: in tho Cape Colony, the 
‘Transvaal, Rhodesia, Bechuanaland, ote, It existed at one time anongst the 
Zulus, but was prohibited Ly Tshaka at the time’ ho successfully amalgamated the 
soattored Zulu tribes. It is to this day spoken of as one of Tshaka’s master strokes, 
He ised a proclamation prohibiting the custom, against the advice of those of his 
councillors, who told him that the people so cherished the custom that he was 
bound to fail in his attempt to stop it, His order was obeyed, and to this day it is 
not _known amongst the Zulus ‘The custom of wearing the prepuce cover hy the 
Zulus is traceable to this date and astion, 

Circumeision ix practised throughout the Transvaal, but these remarks are 
confined to the Zoutpansberg district, where the mutter has been under observation, 
It Varies considerably amongst the different people in its methods and practices, 
A seotion of the people, ktiown us the Bavenda, would olaim probably the most 
‘attention, as they have many more customs and manners in relation to the rites 
than the other people. Those of the Basuto are situilar aud more uniform, whilst 
those of the Tshanganas savour of both the Bavenda and Basuto, from whom they 
haye more or less adopted the habit. 

Circumeision (Morundo Myomu of the Seveud, Lebollo of the Sesutho) in this 

‘Vou XXXV, 8 
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district, seems to have originated with the arrival of a family of people called the 
Balembs, who seem to have come down with the Bayenda from, as near a can be 
ascertained, the Congo Valley, It settled itsolf amongst the Bavenda along and 
contiguous to the Zoutpausberg, principally in the north and eastern parts, The 
customs and traditions appertaining to oiroumeision are kept ap principally by 
these people. 

‘The hereditary circumcision priests are usually members of the Balemba, 
although in other parts of the district priests from other tribes are not unknown. 
Those people would appear to have come in contact with somo Semitic influence. 


In support of this contention may be mentioned the following observances of the 
Baleniba s— 


L The circumcision. 
2, In their own houses thoy are said not to eat the flesh of animals that 
have not been killed according to their own customs, principal 


amongst which is the cutting of the animal’s throat by some 
momber of the tribe, 

8, They do not eat the blood nor the flesh of pigs, 

4. They aro supposed not to give their women away in marriage to other 
tribes, and if they take wives from outside they first have to undergo 
purifying rites, 

Originally the lodges, moro commonly called schools, were held at intervals of 
four or five years, Tt is essential that there should have been « wood harvest, for 
great quantities uf food are required and consumed. ‘The summoning of the lodges 
was in the hinds of the biggest chiefs, such, for instance, in their timo, wx Modjadjie, 
Mogato, ete, The occasion of convening a lodge was usually the time when 4 chief's 
son was to be citcumeised, The remaining members of the tribe attend for the 
‘samo purpow. Of later years it has become customary for most chiefs and Indunas, 
or heudmen, to hold their own lodges. ‘This is a sign of the declining power of 
native chiefs. In some cases one or two agree Lo amalgamate, subject to their social 
relations with each other, aud in others the popularity of the priest attracts 
individual members, 

‘The time of year selected is uéually about April or May, when the harvest is 
ready. The place selected is some very remote and secluded spot in a river bed, 
where the coll at night is intense, owing to the time of your, and the situation 
of the lodge. | Tho cold is ealoulated, with other hardships, such ax whipping and 


privations, to harden the physique of the young fellows attending, and to make them 
manly. 











The doctor, w priest, ic, the person who actually performs the operation, is 
chosen by the chiof responsible for the lodge. From that time the appointinent 
eoomes hereditary, either through the priest instructing his own gon or adopting 
“omeone else to teach and instruct in the eraft, 

‘The chief convening it gives due notice to the families, who bring thetr male 
wlations, Vig aud small: the uiciteumoised to undergo the operution, ond the 
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cireumoised to perform certain functions allocated to them. The latter all carry 
Jong but different wands, signifying their grades in the lodge ; anyone protending, 
by means of carrying the emblem, that he has passed initiation, is easily discovered. 
‘and is severely beaten and roughly handled, 

‘The people sit in s circle, with the unciroumeised candidates in the centre; 
rising up, they dance round the candidates, who remain on the ground, and proceed 
fo compose songs, which become established and are the only ones permitted 
in the country during the existence of the lodges. 

‘While the schools last no business is allowed ; work is suspended, disputes, trans~ 
‘otions, marriages, etc, do not take place. Intercourse between husband and 
wife is forbidden. Infringements of regulations are punishable at the discretion of 
the teachers, 

‘Tho teachers are said to be of three grades, chosen from previously-circumeised 
People, are usually young men, and have different functions to eamy out, They 
instruct the newcomers in the laws of the school, punish infringements of tho 
regulations, and dispense the food. ‘The status of each of these is marked by the 
Wand he carries. They are considered as headimen by the gang undergoing 
cireumeision under their tuition, even in matters occurring afterwards, ‘The 
candidates on entering school usually reovive some name, such is Lesiba, Letule 
etc., which they wdopt, much in the same way as the Zulu after enrolment is not 
infrequently known by the name of his regiment, ‘This name acts as a countersign 
in time of war and disturbance, 

At the actual ciroumcision, the patient is led into a Inrge assembly of people, 
and placed sitting on a stone opposite the priest, There may be one or more 
Priests ; his or their faces are covered with a veil of skin or other substance, ‘The 
pationt is led by young cirenmeisad mon, who promptly seize him, holding his head 
‘in such a position that he may not so what is yoing on, Shouts and screams are 
raised, and such noise made by the beating of drums, oto, as to completely drown 
‘any shricks, or cries, that the patient may utter, which would be looked upon as 
cowantly and unmanly, Not infrequently he is in such o frenzied state ws to be 
‘inite oblivious to what is going on, ‘The prepuce is removed with one stroke of tho 
knife or sharp instrument, and the second skin is more carefully removed. ‘The 
‘Wound is then wrapped up for four ot five days in leaves possessing some curative 
or healing power. Until the four or five days are over, the patient is not allowed 
to remove the dressing or to apply any other form of lotion, und is permitted to 
rink only such water as is given him by the doctors in attendance. When the 
Lime is past the patients paint their whole bodies with white clay, which is usually 
loft ou, or renewed, until the conclusion of the lodge, 

‘The loge itself consists of roughly-built barracks, such as natives build in 
time of war, or for temporary shelters. ‘The arrangements of the huts vary, but the 
‘more popular way of building is by joining the huts together in two long rows 
about 10 feet apart, with doors facing the passage running down the whole length 


of the construction, Fires are kept up all night along the passage, as also in the 
52 
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huts themselves, ‘This is to encourage warmth, no clothing of any desoription being 
permitted, except such as the people ean plait themselves from grass or palm Teaves, 
These kits are generally made of the same pattern, and are of symmetrical shape, 
more for appearance than use. ‘The women undergoing initiation have grass ropes 
twined round them, differing considerably from those worn by the meu. 

Food is prepared by women either at their own kruils or at some specially 
appointed place, and is brought once oF twice a day and deposited at a fixed spot. 
‘At the spot whore the food is placed are Iong laths stuck in the ground, in the 
form of a barvier, through which no woman dare pass; on to these laths all the 
grass rings used by the women in balancing the food vessels on their heads are 
threaded. ‘These Iaths are supposed to fill up with rings simultaneously with the 
breaking up of the lodge, 

‘The food is for the general community, and is dispensed! by the people respon- 
sible for that, particular branch. Any that ix bally cooked or prepared ix 
rejected and thrown away, ‘The unfortunate persou who prepared the rejected food 
is usually insulted and beaten when slie next comes. ‘The women ou reaching the 
appointed place with the food have formula to yo through, by way of smnouncing. 
their arrival to the teachers. This is made up of obscene epithets, made by the 
Women, and responded to in equally obscene language by the teachers. Having 
received response to the warning, they plaee the food on the ground, thread the 
grasa rings, and get away. 

‘The lodges usually last three months, or even longer in some parts. No pupil 
is under auy circumstances supposed to leave the lodge before it is over, During 
its oxistonce gangs of men are sent rounil all the villages to indues by force or 
‘persuasion tho uncircumeised to attend. If they cannot be got to attend they are 
generally perseouted in some way well knowu to, and effectually carried out hy, the 
‘community. 

Native public opinion drives imany to submit to the rites. ‘They are jeered at 
if they refuso, and are treated to ridicule, such as the following expressions: * You 
re a woman,” “Your eyes are unopened,” and perhaps the still greater taunt, 
“You will not please the women, who profer circumcised men”; and it is geuerally 
said at the conclusion of the lodges, that the newly circumcised are greatly favoured 
by the women. During the existence of the school, the occupation of the people - 
is to sing, drill, dance aud march about in large bodies, ete. ‘The com- 
position of the songs they are taught is obscene and lewd, bearing entirely on 
sexual matters, During the period no man attending the lodge is allowed interoourse 
with his own wife, yet the morals are allowed to become very lax ; prostitution i& 
freely indulged in, and adultery is nob viewed with any sense of hieinousness on 
‘Account of the surroundings, 

Towards the conclusion of the lodge, the pupils am liable to serviee, in some 
‘*hupe oF forny, to their chiefs, rendered principally in wood-cutting, collecting goats, 
or picking gardens. ‘The school is then concluded, and all huts, utensils, etc, red 
in comnestion with it at any time are destroyed. The pupils wash themselves 
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for the first time since entering the lodge, return to ontinary clothing, and proceed 
ina body to the chief or Induna to pay their fees before being released. 

Tt is said that any deaths occurring amongst inmates during the existence of 
the school are kept secret and that the bodies are quietly buried in the vicinity 
withont any shape or form of mourning, and the deceased is simply looked upon as 
having disappeared. 

‘The foregoing remarks are based chiefly on the customs attending the Bavenda, 
‘who are more enthusiastic and spend more time at itthan any other tribes in the 
Gistrict, ‘The eustoms of the Basuto tribes (lodges) are much the same, varying, 
however, in many details, ‘The chief variations, perhaps, are that their schools. are 
anado up of three terms, with © vacation of about three years between cach, ‘The 
first term the boysuttend as youngsters, they atv initiateil into the ways of the lodge, 
and have their faces soarred with sharp instruments, This is very noticeable 
amongst seyeral of the tribes, At the second term, three years after, the actual 
cireumeision takes place, and at the last term, three years after that again, the final 
initintion is given. Unlike the Bavenda, the Basutos spend as little time a5 
Possible in the schools; they have no regular priests or doctors to perform the 
ciroumeision, which is done by any volunteer from amongst those present who have 
heen previously initiated and who may be approved. ‘The patient is blindfolded, so 
that he never gets to know who performed the operation on him, 

The inffuence to attend these lodges is so great that many natives who have 
become Christians break away from the mission stations and join them. Much 
immorality occurs in connection with the lodges; debauchery is carried on ut which all 
the candidates and visitors are encouraged to indulge in eating and drinking aud 
Jicentionsness. That this, and the teaching of doctrines of a debasing nature in 
respect to sexual relations, ete., 0 on at the lodges is true, but when one sees 
the people giving up their whole minds to it, submitting without resistance to the 
ciroumcision and putting up with extreme hardships in the way of cold and disease 
in the lodges, anid the entire suspension of their ordinary duties, it mnkes it 
dificult to dispel the idea that it is their form of religion or perhaps some 
cherished national custom, handed down to them. 

Tt is most diffioult to got any information about the matter. ‘The very greatest 
Seorecy is maintained, and even people who become converts at the mission 
stations seldom can be got to reveal the facts of what occurs in the lodges. People 
‘who have been forcibly taken into the Iodges against their wishes and circumeised 
have, when released by the authorities, refused in many cases to say what occurred 
to them beyond that they had been circumcised. This hax been found from men 
of 60 or 70 years of age to young boys of 10 or 12 who have been pressed into the 
lodges. A profound seorecy is maintained by all, At an earlier period in history 
it is beyond all doubt that any person giving away the oatha they took in the 
Jodges was killed as a punishment, This cannot be done now, but the fact is not 
hidden that they aro impeached in some way which acts as a deterrent, keeping the 
People to whatever oaths they may have taken, 











THE CHRONOLOGY OF PREHISTORIC GLASS BEADS AND 
ASSOCIATED CERAMIC TYPES IN BRITAIN. 


By vie How, Jouy Avsronomuy, 


[Worn Puaves XVIL-XXIL) 


Ix a paper by P. Reinecke (Die Altertimer unserer heid. Vorseit, Bani V, p. 76) 
the places in the Early Bronze Age some of the glass heads, more especially the 
ribbed, notched (segmented) heads of opaque, blue vitreous paste, occasionally 
found in British barrows, 

‘howe ribbed or notched heads seem to be made from a short tube of thin 
‘opaque glass or vitreous paste of cobalt blue or light greenish colour, with a 
diameter of from 3 to 6 mm., by grooving it all round at intervals of about 3 mm, 
‘Thow grooves are at slightly different intervals on different beads and the grooving 
‘or ribbing varies in depth ; sometimes it forms a very slight indentation, The 
rouultant segmonts are therefore sometimes more globular, sometimes flattor, in 
which case the head at its greatest diameter may be almost angular, In their 
present state the ribbed! beads are composod of from 4 to 12 regments, and thoy are 
often greatly discoloured, The heads which seem to resemble them moat: and also 
exhibit the same individual differences are from Toll-ol-Amarna, ¢, 1400 2.0. in the 
‘Ashmolean Museum, But some of the ribbed beads of the XXVI dynasty, ¢, 600 
in the British Musoum, alto resemble the beads from Wilts and show the 
same irregular make. 

Tibbed beads are not at all uncommon in post-Roman tines in Allemannic, 
Merovingian and Anglo-Saxon graves, but they differ in several respects from the 
abaye and cannot be mistaken for them, 

‘As the accurate placing in time of these beads, and of the pottery types that 
nocompany them, is a anatter of considerable archeological importance, I give below 
all tho data of which Tam aware that may tend toward this result, 














1. In 1728 Stukelay opened a barrow near Stonchenge and found ata depth of fully 
4 foot an urn full of cremated bones, apparently of a girl. Mixed with bones were 
“ads of all sorts and in great number, of glass, of diverse colours, most yellow, one 
black, many single, many in long pieces notehed etween, so as to resemble'n string of 
beads and those were generally of blue colour. ‘There were many of amber of all shapes 
and sizes, flat squares, long squares, round, oblong, little and great. Likewise many of 
‘earth of diffaront shapes, magnitude and colour, some little and white, many large and 
flattish like a button, othors like a pulley. But all had holes to run a tring through, 
Many of the button ort. seem to have been covered sith metal; one was covered with 
‘a film of pnre gold.” (Stonehenge, p. 44, P 
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‘This important find is no doubt lost, but among the objects figured are a bronze 
knifedagger 63 em. long with two rivets; a fragment of pottery with incised chevrons 
and zigzag ; a bronze awl; three small amber beads; a ribbed or notched bead of blue 
glass ; a small black glass bead; a white bead of earth and a circular bead of earth 
covered with gold with several circular lines incised, parallel to the circumference, 

2. In a barrow at, Kingston Deverill Sir R. Hoare found a burnt interment and, 
among the hones, over forty amber beads of various forms and sizes ; some of jet ; some 
ribbed (“pulley”) beads of vitrified matter; and a bronze pin (awl). Ane, Wilt, i, 
45, 46, This find soems to be lost. 

3, In another barrow not far from the last was found burnt interment and 
among the bones some beads of amber, jet and glass, and a pair of ivory tweezers, 
AJT.i, 48. "This find is also Tost. 

4, In Upton Great Barrow at a depth of 11 feet was found a cinerary interment 
and with it sixteen ribbed beads of green und blue glass ; five of jet and twenty-seven 
of red amber, the whole forming a necklace. 4.” i, 66, 67. ‘These are now in the 
Devizes Museum. 

5. In a barrow at Winterbourne Stoke was found an urn inverted over cremated 
ones, Among thom were a small bronze pin (aw!) ; five rings of Kimmeridge shale, a 
small conieal button of the sume material and perforated ; several glass ribbed beads 
‘one of jet; and one of amber, 4.1, 114. The shale objects and tho amber bead 
‘are now at Devizes ; the rest of the find is lost. 

6, In another barrow not far off was unearthed a large cinerary urn inverted 
ovor burnt hones and a smaller essel. Among the remains were two shale discs, ono 
large perforated amber head, four ribbed beads and three of a black colour. 4.IF. 
114,118. Of this find only the small yess) exists in the Devizes Museum, 

Tn.a small barrow ou Westhourne Stoke Down, Hoare found n burnt interment and 
‘4 luego flat glans bond of vory opaqite glass with spiral lines of blue and white, 4. 
i, 119, This bead is in the Devizes Museum and is certainly post-Roman and 
Saxon, 

7. In one of the barrows south of the Cirens at Stonehenge was found a deposit of 
burnt bones and a great many beads. Some were ribbed glass beads; two of stone, one 
of transparent hormlike substance; but most were of amber and much decayed. IV. 
i, 165, At the Dovizes Museum are preserved three of the ribbed beads, the two of 
chorty stone and ten small round amber beads, 

8. Another barrow of the same group had been partially opened before, thereby 
disturbing a skeloton accompanied by a drinking cup. On the floor was found 
‘mother skeleton with a quantity of beads, among them some glass ribbed beads, 
A.W-i, 163. ‘Three of the ribbed beads and nine of the small amber beads are in 
the Devizes Museum. 

9. In another barrow of the sime group were found two small flat rings of 
Kimmeridge shale and one ribbed bead of bine glass. 4.jF.i, 168 All these objects 
tre in the Museum at Devizes. 

10, In another barrow of the group was a but interment and a great variety of 
uber, jet and glass beads. 4.171, 205. OF this find there are preserved at Devizes 
two ribbed beads of hue glass ; eleven round amber beads and six fusiform lignite beads, 

11. In one of the Wilsford group of harrows was a cremated interment and a 
considerable quantity of glass, jet and amber beads and a bronze yin (awl), 4.I7. 
4, 807. ‘The whole of this find appears to be lost. 

Tn one of the Lake group of barrows Hoare found a burnt interment and with it 
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‘lance heal of bronze; an ivory bead, a bronze pin and a lange stone bend stained 
rod, A.F.i, 210, The bronze awl and the bead are at tho Devizes Museum. The 
Dead is of very opaque glass with concentric layers of black and dirk red, and seems to 
me to be certainly Saxon. 

12, Tn another barrow of the Lake group was a cremated interment, fonr glass 
ribbed beads, one of stone, two of amber and a bronze pin or awl, 4.IP, i, 211. One 
of the greenish blue ribbed heads and the stono bea are preserved at Devizes; the other 
ribbed glass beads are in the British Museum, 

13, Inabarrow at Woodyates, Honre found a very lange urn, 47 em. high, containing 
arnt bones and beads of amber and glass. 4.17. i, 238, ‘This find is apparently lost. 

14. In an adjoining burrow with two tumps, surrounded by n eiteular yallum, 
Hoare discovoted in one of the tamps a hurt. interment accompanied hy several heads 
of glass, amber and jot; « sinall bronzo aw! anda beantiful little cup. ‘This**expanded” 
cup is at Devizes, the rost of the find being lost ; one like it from Beckhampton, Wilts, 
i figured on Pl. XVI, Fig. 1. In tho other tamp was another burnt interment, about 
100 ambor beads, some flat picces of amber ; a small bronze knife with three rivata and. 
a bronze awl. 4.IF.i, 298, ‘The Knife and some of tho amber beads are now at Devizes, 

15. In a barrow nt Aldbourne, Wilts, Canon Groenwell fonnd at the centre « 
cinorary interment, Among the bnent bones wore three ribbed beads of vitreous paste 
‘of whitish-greon colour; two heads of amber; ono of lignite; pioces of a small bronze 
Knifo and two bronze nwls; and two “incenso cups of the expanded type, peculiar to 
Wilts and Somerset; ono of thew and ite cover are figured on Pl, XVIII, Figs. 2,3, 
Arch, vol. 62, pp. 50-68, ‘howe are now in the British Musou, 

16, In a barrow on Tan Hill, Wilts, Dr. Thumam found a burnt interment and 
with it w small ribbed oad of lish glass and thrvo larger ones of jot. Mills rch. 
‘Mog, vi, $24. ‘These are now preserved in tho British Museum, 

17. In a barrow on the Wansdyke, Wilts, Dean Morowothor found a ribbed glass 
bend, figured in Proe, Arch, Inst, 1849, Salisbury, Pig. N. 

18. In a arrow at Syroucote Down, Wilts, five jot and eight pale blue ribbed glass 
ends wore found with a burt intorment. ‘They are now in the British Museum, 

19, Ina barrow on Bloxworth Down, Dorsct, Warno rocords the finding of a large 
cinorary urn, Pl. XVIM, Fig. 4, inverted over cremated bones, Among those lay six 
ribbed glass beads, eight oval amber heads and n pair of bone twoezors, Celtic Tumuli, 
fi, 18, All theso objocts aro in tho British Musoum, 

20, Under # tumulas at Priddy, Somerset, was found a primary interment of Iaurt 
‘bones and among them four rich red aniber beads, highly polished ; a small bine bead of 
opaque glass ; part of x bronze knifo dagger and u bronze ring, Arch. Journ, xvi, 148-9, 

21, Tho tumulis of Carn Creis, Boscroggan, Cornwall, was explored by Mr. Borlase, 
At the contre was a natural granite tock of squarish tabular form, 8 foet across and 
4 feet high, surrounded by w ring of stones 18 fect in diameter, and the whole had 
probably been covered with a heap of small stones, Rosting against thasouth side of the 
rock wax the greater part of a barrelshaped urn, The pottery was thin and eartby, 
mich mixed with gravel and from 6 mm, to 1 em. thick, Tt was 90 em. high and bad 
two handles with a perforation just large enough to receive a cord. Te contained, 
besides auhes, bones and a few rough chips of flint, a fragment of a globular glass vessel, 
6 mm. thick, of olive green hue against the light, but the surface was covored with 4 
bluish black coating of an iridescent appearance, Its diameter mist have heen about 


7-6 cm. On analysis it was found to contain no lend, but much iron, 1s is the ease wit 
pote (Late Celtic) bends from Yorkshire, goo 
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‘About 45 om. east of this vessel were fragmonts of anothor, Close by Iny frag- 
‘ments of a third urn and a complete wn 10 em. high, 35 em. east of this small urn and 
touching the innor side of the stone circle were three pisces of black, hardbacked, sand- 
‘glazed pottory 1 em. thick. One of these is part of x plain bevelled rim and on another 
‘ean be traced a rude paftern incised with a pointed instrument. ‘Together with these 
wore twolve peculiar bonds of glazed earthenware. The colour of the glaze is a bright 
‘turquoise hine ; ten are ylindrical and fluted ; the two others are larger and barrel-shapod, 
though flutod like the rest. Arch, vol. 49, pp. 186-188, where the heads are figured. 
‘Tho heads aro in the British Museum and the larger ones are unlike any that T know. 
‘Tho glass and tho glazed pottory seem to have disappeared, but a fragment of the urn 
in which tho glass was found is ia the Truro Museum, ‘The urns are figured on a very 
diminutive seale in the Journ. Instit. of Cornwall, vi, PL. ILI, but seem to belong to types 
that are known in Cornwall and perhaps belong to the encl of the Bronze Age, 

22, At Ringwold, haliway between Dover and Deal, below the floor of  tumulus, 
four eylindsieal holes had been cut into the underlying chalk rock and each contained 
a large cinerary umn, One of these, Pl, XVII, Fig. 5, was inverted over two smaller 
vessels, Pl. XVIN, Fig. 1, and among the ashes lay throe ribbed heads of light. green 
vitreous paste and a single bead of the mime material and colonr with » diameter of 
about 7 mm, ‘Two of the urns were crushed, but the third is figures! on PI. XIX, Fig. 2. 
Aieh. vol, xv, pp, 04-65. 

28, In exploring Muttilow Hill, Combridgeshire, nour the southern ond, and three 
feot from the surface, a cremated interment war discovered, and among the bones lay 
six ribbod beads, each of five sogments, a bone pin and part of a bronze pin, ‘The 
findor describes the beads as of pottory, but Dr. Thurnam in veh, vol. xliii, p, 495, 
‘mentions thom under the heading “ Gass,” Close to the interment lay a small umn of 
no definite type, but in other parts of the barrow were four cinerary urns of over 
hanging rim type, Pl. XIX, Fig. 8. Arch, Sow, ix, 227. 

24, At Clayton Hill, Sussox, was found, probably with a cinerary interment, « 
small “stashed cup,” PL. XIX, Fig. 4, which contained an annular pendant of bright blue 
vitreous paste, of the samo texture ws Egyptian porcelain, with w loop for suxpension. 
Trans, Arch, Inst, 1808, p. 61. 

25, A wimilar pendant from Oxsottle Bottom, Sussox, of greonish porcelain, 
resombling Egyptian porcelain, i figured, Hor. Fev., Pl, XXV, 9 Green poreclain ribbed 
beads were found with it. Arch, Yol, xiii, p. 495, The pendant is now in the British 
Museum, 

26. Ina Yorkshire barrow Mr. Mortimor found two cinorary urns of overhanging 
rim type, Pl, XTX, Fig. 5, and with thom nine jet or shale beads, more or less globular 
and to amall bonds, seomingly of a kind of vitreous paste. In the preface they are 
spoken of ns double beads of vitreous paste, Forty Years’ Hesarches, ete p. 169, 

27, Tra tunvalus at Gitchorn, Arbroath, Forfurshire, was found a cinerary umn of 
overhanging rim type like Pl. XX, Fig. 1, an ineenso cup," PL XX, Fig, 14, 0 flint 
flake or knife, and a small, icregular oval whitish glaxs bead, partly opalescent. 
PSA. Sealy xx¥, 447-456, All these objects are preserved in tho National Museum, 
Edinburgh, 








28. In removing gravel from a mound near the mill of Marcus, Brechin, 
Forfurshire, two wns wore disclosed One of these was much broken, the other, 
PI, XX, Fig. 2, contained a small ribbed bend of glam greenish paste. Op. cit, xxiv, 
pp. 470-1, These are now in the museum at Edinburgh. 
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Although iio glass was found with the following nine interments, these are 
evidently contemporary with the twenty-eight, that prevede them, as they were 
accompanied by urns of overhanging rim type, by “expanded” and * slashed ” cups 
or by bone tweezers, all of which we have already seen may be concomitants of 
glass beads or porcelain pendants, They also serve to enlarge slightly our 
knowledge of the civilisation of that particular period. 


29. Upton Lovell “Golden barrow,” Wilts: burnt human bones, with eylinders and 
plate of gold, lignite, amber beads, and “nodulated” cup like oue from Avebury, 
PLXX, Fig. 3; two ums, bronze awl and dagger, (Devizes Mus, Ane. IFils, i, 98, 99.) 

80, Normanton gronp: a large barrow contained objects plated with gold and 
some sot with amber, and a “slashed cup,” Pl, XX, Fig. 44. (cdne, Milly, i, 201.) 

31, Another large barrow of this group contained a skeleton with amber disc and 
pondants, gold-plated shale heads, “ nodulated” cap and urn, Pl. XX1, Fig. 1. (Devizes 
Mus Ane, Mills i, 202.) 

32, Wintechourna Stoke group, Wilts: a barrow contained a burnt body in a coffin, 
‘ bronze dagger, and two piocos of bone with bronze rivets (probably the hilt), a smaller 
bronze dagger, pointed, and w pair of bone wweezars, (Devizes Mus. nc, IFils, i, 122.) 

38, Normanton group, Wilts: « barrow contained a burnt body in x coffin on 
tho natural surface; cist contained bone tweozers and « bronze dagger, the sheath lined 
with linen, (Devizes Mus, Ane Mill i, 207.) 

44, Aldbourne, Wilts: in contre of barrow, bnent hones with hone tweezers, bracor 
and oval pondant, both of stone, (eh, Ii, B5, 66.) 

35. Loni's Down, Dorwet ; eontral deposit’ of burnt bones, with bronze dagger, 
‘vou pin ancl tweezers (Dorchester Mun, Celtic Twrvli, i 60). 

36, Handley Hill, Dorset: cinerary urn, Pl, XI, Fig. 9 inverted as secondary 
intermont with hone twoenors. (Pitt Rivers, iv, 169.) 

37, Camorton, Somerset: with eremated interment, au “expanded” up, broneo 
ager and pin with ornamented head (Arch xiii, Figa 45, 187, 170; Evans, op. et, 
Figs, 804, 496), 























‘The principal facts that emerge from the above conoise summary of thirty- 
seven interments arg: (1) that though ribbed or notehed beads were the commonest 
sort, yot the oninary round beads wore algo known ; (2) that these bead belong 
to a time when cremation was in voguo ; (3) that tho cinerary urus wore frequently 
of the overhanging rim type; (4) that amber was fairly: abundant; (6) that in 
twenty-one instances out of twenty-eight, the finds of glass were made in the south= 
west of England, 

In « lose diroot manor it also appears that glass beads were conterporary (8) 
with stout bronze daggom up to 22 om. in length, like Evans’ (op. eit, Figs, 802, 
803); (7) with ornaments of gold of an untsual kind. 

With regan to amber it isa notorions fact that this substance is not commonly 
encountered in the graves of Northern and Central Europe, nor in the terremaro 
and pile-dwellings of Italy. Tt is not till the civilisation of Hallstatt and Villanova 
havo emerged and iron has come into use that amber is found inan abundance 
Which goes on inereasing in the subsequent La Tine period. ‘The samo ia true of 
lass beads, A few small pale blue beads of the Bronze Age have been found in 
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‘Denmark and Mecklenburg. A yery few instances are known where glass beads 
wye ocurred in Germany with interments of the later Bronze: Age. In several of 
the Swiss pile-dwellings of the same period heads of various colours have been 
discovered, but in no great quantity, and none in the pile-dwellings of Italy, though 
this country lies #9 much nearer to the sources of glass beals than Northern and 
Central Europe, 

Tn Britain during the earlier Bronze Age amber is equally rare. With the 
forty-one beakers or drinking cups, contemporary with flint daggers, tlat celts of 
bronze, and thin triangular bronze daggers, exhumed by Sir R. Hoare in Wilts, no 
amber was found ; nor, with two exceptions—one in Yorkshire and one in Aberdeen 
shire—has it ever been observed with auy vessels of this type. In the record of the 

* nimerous barrows of the Bronze Ago explored by Bateman in Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire no mention is made of amber, Although Canon Greenwell and Mr, 
Mortimor have examined in Yorkshire hundreds of interments which cover the 
whole of the Bronze Ago tho former never found any amber at all and the latter 
explorer only on one occasion. But a small Lump of amber is recorded to have 
been oxlumed froma barrow at Huggato, in Yorkshire, An amber necklace was 
found round the nook of a contracted skeleton at Little Cressingham in Norfolk; a 
vory few finds of amber with interments are known from Dorsot; and two amber 
ups, both of which soem to have been turned on a lathe, were taken from barrows 
Mt Hove in Sussex and Clandown in Dorset. With the first of these intermenta 
‘Was a stone axe and a bronze dagger; with the secon a bronze dagger and an urn 
of overhanging rim type. There may be also a few other instances of amber 
Scouring in Bronze Ave interments, of whieh I have not heard. 

On the mainland of Scotland, with the above exception, there is no record of 
amber being noticed with any Bronze Age intorment. But at Huntiscarth in 
Orkney, some angular pieces of amber and four gold dises were found in a cist 
under a tumulus, (P.SA8, iti, 195.) 

Amber beals Haye several times been found with hoards of bronze 
implements, both in England and Scotland, all or most of which belong to the 
later Bronze Age, 

Tt appears that Wilts held at ono period quite a peculiar position, 1b 
attracted to itsdlf, as a magnet attracts steel filings, nearly all the glass and amber 
that came to Britain. For the absence of unworked pieces of amber in Wilts, and 
the scarcity of amber finds with intorments in other parts of Britain during the 
whole Bronze Ago, makes it probable that most of the amber found in this county 
was imported at the sume time as the glass beads and in some quantity. Kor in 
one grave, Hoare found upwards of 1,000 beads, in another 100, ina third 40; an 
Abundance which hus no parallel in other parts of Britain, And here it may be 
remarked that the Wilts beads are nearly all sub-globular and small, about the 
size of a Hazel nut and some no Jarger than a pea, presenting a great contrast to 
the large globular beads, with a diameter of from $ to 4em,, such as were found 
‘at Magdalenberg, Adamsberg, and other places in Carinthia. 
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Bub with regard to sepulchral atticles of bronze Wilts was nearly as poor as 
the rest of Britain. All that remains for determining the time of the importation 
of glass beads—for I think their introduction from abroad will be granted— 
consists of the stout bronze daggers and a bronze pin with a hollow head 
(interment $7). ‘There is also the presumption that, judging from the analogy of 
what took place on the Continent, the trade of beads in Britain cannot well be 
uted carlior than the Hallstatt period. 

‘The bronze daggers and the pin havo all the appearance of belonging to the 
pure Bronze Age of Central Europe, though to the later part of it, Pins of the 
satne type as the above are very common in the later Bronze Ago stations of 
Anvernior, Cortaillod, and Corvellettes on Take Neuchatel. But an isolated 
example like the above must have been imported or copied from an imported one, 
‘and that would imply considerable retardation bofore its arrival in Britain, 

Tt has to be taken into account that Britain Jay entirely off the main 
currents of civilization that traversed the Continent from south to north and vice 
vera. So much so that iron, which was known in Italy and Central Rarope 
¢ 1200-1100 1.0, did not reach our island till about 400 n0,, and only a very few 
of the bronze fibulw of the earlier Tron period, and these not tho oldest, penetrated 
#0 far, ‘This retardation of 800 to 700 years gives a measure of the remoteness 
and inaccossibility of the British const, Tt is evident there could have been no 
regular trade between Central Europe and Britain; no direct consignments of 
gools were made to it from the centres of manufacture on the Continent. 
Whatevor reached ite soquesterod shores from distant places must have been the 
result of aceident and driftage, ‘Tho only direot trade it had would be with the 
adjacent people on the other side of the Channel, They, too, from their remotes 
position, were unable to furnish much in the way of bronze, but they were able 
to doa fittle trade in small amber beads, and perhaps in ribbed or notobod beads 
of vitreous paste, far loss attractive than most of the glass beads that circulated on 
the Continent, Henoa it came about that stone perforated axes and stout bronzo 
Gaggors wore used in Britain long after they tad boen discarded in Central 
Enrope, for the few bronze swonls, spear-heads, ete, of the Bronze Age and 
Hallstatt Period, that first filterod in driblots into the country, and were then 
reprosdaced with variations by native siniths, were too precious to be Inid by for 
over ina grave, even at the end of the Bronze Age in Britain, And in some large 
cometeries of the Barly Tron Age, such as Sta, Livia near Tolmino, hardly any 
‘weapons were found, 

Although bronze swords and weapons, other than daggers, are not found in 
graves that are certainly contemporary with notched and other glass beads ; and 
although it is perfectly logical to argue that their absence from graves of this 
period supposes, if it does not actually prove, their non-existence at that period, 
there is yood reason to believe that bronze weapons and instruments, other than 
daggers, were contemporary with the glass beads, ‘There is a find in the county of 
Clackmannan which helps to surmount this difficulty by bringing « cinerary umn 
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of overhanging rim type indimotly into touch with socketed celts, gouges, 
‘spoar-heads, swords and other objects, 

Tn making a road at Alloa a small cemetery, of twenty-two cinerary urns, was 
exposed, of which only one of the overhanging rim type is preserved, Pl, XXT, 
Fig. 3. There was one unburnt burial among the group close to this un, and on 
the stone cover of the cist which contained the skeleton were two penannular 
annlets of gold with slightly expanded ends, Pl XXII, Fig, 1, Anderson, 
Bronze and Stone Ayes, pp. 62, 63. 

‘Two bronze bracelets, Pl. XXII, Fig. 2, of the same type as the above, are 
Known from Achtertyre, Morayshite. ‘They wore found with two socketod spear- 
heads (Evans, op. cif. Fig. 383) and a socketed velt: also portions of motal rings 
of soft solder of tin and lead, nearly in the proportion of 4: L. (Anderson, op. cif. 
p. 146.) 

Other bracelets of the same type come from the hoard of Balmashanner, Forfa, 
Among the objects were eloven penannular bracelets of bronze, PL XXIT, Fig. 3, 
throe ciroular rings of bronze, two broken rings, one of bronze, the other apparently 
of from, over 32 em, in diameter, one colt with an oval socket and loop at the side; 
four penannular gold rings of triangular section formed of six pieces soldered 
together, the samo as in Evans, vp. cit,, Fig. 489; and, it should be remarked, twenty- 
eight amber beads. P.S.4, Scot, xxvi, 182-5, 

‘Those hollow rings of triagular section connect this hoard with the Heathery 
Burn hoant in Yorkshire and with another from the West Highlands, In this 
ast was a penannular gold armlet, Pl. XX, Fig, 4, with expanded ends quite like 
those un a gold bracelet of La Gorge Meillet of the La Tine period. (Matérinun, 
vol. 15, p. 198, Fig. 43.) 

Another bronze bracelet with expanded ends, PL XXII, Fig, 5, is part of a 
hoard from Monadhmor, Perthshire, consisting of a socketed spoar-head, socketed 
colts, a socketod gouge, nine plain rings of different diameters and a oirowlar 
hollow ring 7 om. in sliamoter (P.S.4.8%, xvi, 27-81), ‘Two exactly similar rings 
(Evans, op. cit. Fig. 600) wore found in Edinburgh with a dise-headed pin 
(op. eit Fig. 464) ‘and a bronye sword of earlier Hallatatt type (op. eit., Fig. 358), 

Perhaps it will be objected that it is not quite certain that the skeleton 
‘burial and the burt interments at Alloa are contemporary and that the cinerary urn 
‘may be eatlior than the gold armlots, In reply to this, may be adduced  bromzod 
Vide or razor, like one figured by Evans (op. cit,, Fig, 268), found at Shanwoll, 
‘Kinross-shire, with the cinerary urn, Pl. XXI, Fig, 4, of nearly the same type as the 
Alloa example, but rather later as it shows transition to the cordoned type (P.S.A.S,, 
xix, 115-117), Another blaie of exactly the same type was found with an wm, 
VI. XXI, Fig, 5, of the overhanging rim type. ‘They came from a small cemetery 
near Musselburgh, Edinburgh (P.S.4.S, xvi, 419-429). Several blades of this type, 
all of them enriched with engraved geometrical designs, are known in Scotland, and 
two are figured in Evans (op. cit, Figs. 262, 267), who compares them with 
4 very similar, but plain blade, found with a hoard of bronze objects at Taunton, 
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Among these objects is a torque with hook-ends like one from West Buckland 
(op. cit, Fig. 468). Toryues with similar hook-ends, and most of those in Great 
Britain terminate in that way, may belong in France to the Hallstatt period 
(Motér, 14, p. 114, PL (14); and p. 485, Fig. 171). It may therefore be inferred 
that the difference of time between the skeleton and the cremated interments in 
the Alloa cemetery is unimportant and that both belong to the sane period. 

It has heen amply proved that the vitreous beads, both the long ribbed and 
the globular, were imported into Britain at a time when cinerary urns of 
‘Thurnam’s * overhanging rim" type were in use both in North and South Britain, 
‘As the type is diffused very abundantly over England, Scotland, and the eastern 
half of Treland, it rinst have lasted a loug time, for no other type of pottery 
covers 60 extensive an area. Bat at this particular period the type was no longer 
tits prime, ‘The earlier examples present a very well-marked, nearly angulat 
shoulder with a neck that sometimes exhibits an inwanl curve. In the example 
hero figured, the angular shoulder is beginning to disappear or to develop a raised 
moulding below the shoulder, as in Pl. XXI, Fig. 4, which leads up to a now type. 
‘Tho very slight shoulder on the Muttilow urn, Pl. XIX, Fig. 8, and tho absence of 
any on those from Ringwold, PL XVIII, Fig. 5, Pl XIX, Fig. 2, show that both 
these interments from the east of England are later than those from Wilts in 
the west, 

During the above period three new types of ceramic camo into existence, 
termed by Thurman the “expanded,” the “nodulated,” and the “slashed” cup, 
They are confined to the south west of England and almost to the limited afew 
of Wilts. The “slashed cup,” Pl. XIX, Fig. 4, found with one of the two 
porcelain pendants from Sussex, is sufficiently similar to Plate XX, Fig. 44, known 
as the “Stonehenge cup," to allow us to attribute these ornaments to the same 
period as the vitreous beads. 

Lastly, the overhanging rim type of pottery, at « time when it is no longer at 
its prime, has been found to be contemporary with gold and bronze armlets with 
slightly expanded ends. These ornaments appear to correspond in time with the 
Hallstatt period of the Continent, as more advanced and perfected examples like 
the armlet from the West Highlands, Pl. XXII, Fig. 4, approach the level of the 
La Teno period. Through these armlets it may be inferred that this type of 
pottery is also contemporary with certain socketed celts, gouges, bifid razors, and 
certain bronze pins, swords and spear-heads of the latest t 

‘Taking everything above into consideration, I conclude that the importation 
‘of these long and globular beads of vitreous material into Britain coincides with 
part of the Hallstatt period of Central Europe and may be placed approximately 
between 900 or 800-600 nc. How the beads reached this country and by what 
stages can at present be only a matter of conjecture, 
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MAGATO AND HIS TRIBE" 
By Wiuas Gast. 


Macaro in 1894 was-a compactly built iman, about fifty years of age, with « beard 
fast tuning grey. He hail a quiet, thoughtful expression, giving the idea of solidity 
and conservatism, In height he was about 5 feet 8 inches, slightly corpulent, He 
looked a little distressed, which I attributed to a severe culd on his chest, from 
which he was undoubtedly suffering. His breathing was far from easy, and at 
short intervals he coughed and expectorated freely. Among the Zulu such 
discharge is invariably removed with a small broom made of grass, but on this 
occasion the hand of an attendant did duty for the broom, and two inceLus (attend- 
ants) appeared to vie with each other as to who should first render the willing 
service of rubbing into the ground. During the act of coughing, every man 
present reverently bowed his head, noiselessly clapped his hands, and in a low tone 
of voice repeatedly uttered the expression, Enloteoo fobela, meaning the lion hus done 
it, Ts is doubtless in consequence of this tribal salute offered the chief by 
every man and woman approaching him, viz: Enlowso, ix. “Lion,” that Magato 
received from Europeans the appellation of “Lion of the North.” 

Several hours were spent in discussing the details of my special mission, 
and as I felt a curiosity, which was aroused by several tribal distinctions which 
arrested my attention, I requested an old, intelligent member of the tribe to visit 
me, with the object of eliciting some facts bearing on the origin, language, custom, 
and manners of the tribe, to which attaches no small amount of curiosity and interest. 

‘The tribe known as Mavenda, of which Magato st the time of my visit was 
the head, appears to be one of the oldest, if not the oldest, tribe known in the 
Transvaal. 

So far as modern times are concerned, the Mayenda had their origin south of 
the Limpopo, at a small hill named Tyelele. ‘Their early chiefs are buried there, 
and the enclosure known among the Zulu as Makusin, ie, burying place of the 
Kings, is visible to-day, and consists of flat stones, which were collected on the 
‘various surrounding hills. 

Among the older men an idea obtains that the earlier origin of the tribe 
counects with a place far north of the Limpopo, for on festive occasions, when 


references are invariably made to early ancestors, they shout " Heigh, heii, 
Makalaka!" 


* This paper refers to. vinit made to the tribe Vefore 1894. The tribe in the saune us that 
referred to in Mr. Gottachling’s paper, p. 365. The different accounts given by the miwionary 
stationed among the tribe, and a stranger visiting Uefure the Maweoda tar with the 
Boers, which resulted in ite subjugation, are worth comparison. —{EO 
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‘The first chief of whom I could get any trace was named Matips, who was the 
father of Monyetsoopen, who was the father of Niblokonllovo, who was the 
father of Umpofu, who was the father of Mablaan, who was the father of Magato. 

‘Mablaan seems to have had a wide repute, and was held in considerable 
reverence by other tribes, as he was credited with the power of mit-making—a 
greater power in. the eyes of natives tha that of the assegai. He was constantly 
fimportuned by other chiefs to exereise his power, and was the recipient of preseuts 
of considerable yalue, consisting of girls, oxen, and red and green beads which were 
obtained from the Portuguese. 

‘Mablaan died at the back of a prominent hill on the Zoutpansberg range, 
known a4 Pisankop, but his remains were removed and interred at spot situatod 
below the present site occupied by Magato. 

Like all South African tribes, the Mavenda, in consequence of internal 
differences, have becowe divided, though not to any cousidlerable extent, ‘The tribe 
At present under the chief Siwans, adjoins that of Maguto, and split off from the 
Mavenda proper in the time of Umpof. ‘This tribe is said to be numerically newrly 
as strong aa that of Mayato, 

“Another suiall tribe, now located south of the Limpopo, called by the natives 
Bope, isulso an offshoot from the sowe tribe; the present chief is named Matoowan, 
called by the same name as his fathor. This tribe is insignificant in numbers antl 
infhience, Siwas and the smaller tribe of the Matoowan's appear, therefore, to be 
the only two tribes allied to Magato's, who speak an identical unygiage. 

‘The Mavonda languuge is neither Basuto, Zulu or Makutise, though Lhere is 
4 decided affinity in all three—a considerable nunber with whom T conversed 
distinetly understood Zulu and anyone possessing a thorough knowledge of Zulit 
would in @ reasonable time acquire a knowledge of Maveula, Tu the long list of 
‘queries put by me, T said, “ Does the Mavenda language ally to the Hasutu, Zalu, ot 
Makatise?” ‘The reply was decided “No.” then said, “What would you reply if 
asked what language you talk” ‘The instant answer was, “ Our own.” 

From the limited observation I was able to compress iuto a fow days’ visit, I 
incline to the opinion that the Mavenda language is the most difficult 1 have yet 
met, and even to me, whose tongue and ear are familiar with native languages, 
is by no means easy to acquie. 

Tho lange extent of the tribe was due to the coustuut acvession to their 
nutubers from subordinate tribes who recognised Magato as the paramount chief, 
‘The idea of thus enlarging the influence of Magato was said to be due to his 
Fedoubtable comnunder-in-chief Tromp, who himself having undergone the rite of 
tireumeision, resolved during the lifetime of Mablaan, and while Magato was still 
4 youth, to induce the then chief of the tribe to undergo « similar rite, ‘This was 
determined on with a view of attracting to Magato other smaller tribes who were 
‘known to be circumcised, and the arrangements were undertaken by Tromp without 
the knowledge of Mablaan, who was uncireumeised. 

Mogato was quietly secluded for a time, and nving undergone the operation, 
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the fact was in due course reported to his father. Mablaan was greatly enraged, 
and threatened his life. Magato, however, was carefully secreted until his father's 
mage had subsided, when he again appeared as usual, Prior to making the personal 
acquaintance of the chief and tribe, I had been informed that the rite of citeum- 
cision had long obtained among them. T therefore made the most particular 
inquities, and the facts as stated are reliable, for it was reiterated that Mablaan 
had never been subjected to the rite, and that Magato was the first chief of the 
tribe to adopt it. Now an uncircumcised persou is looked upon by Magato and his 
indunas—all of whom are citcumeised—as unclean. ‘They are termed Mashooburu. 
‘Those who ary cirvamcised are called wokela wiriken, though generally spokeu of 
as Amasoke, 

At any gathering, or on the occasion of any pablic function, there is a complete 
separation, and they will not eat together. It is, however, somewhat peculiar that a 
‘man who is “ Sokiwe” will partake of the flesh of game from a Mashooburn,” 
while he will altogether decline to accept at his hands the flesh of any domestic 
animal, whether cattle, sheep, or goat. 

The period for undergoing the rite of cirenmeision is not at all uniform, somo 
being subjected to it while young—say ten or fourteen years—and others aftor 
reaching manhood, The time of celebration is fixed by the chief, and alll who are 
about to undergo the ceremony leave their homes and assemble in the veld. ‘The 
only protection they have consists of the most flimsy structures, constructed of the 
brauches of trees. During the period of confinement the inmates are subjected not 
‘only to considerable exposure in a perfectly nude condition, but also to treatment 
of very harsh nature, ‘The number thus collected are kept together for a period 
of three or four mouths, If any suecumb, as frequently happens, they are 
considered unfit for manhood, and there are vo particular regrets ; the “ filtest” 
being the individual who ean stand the greatest amount of physical hardship. All 
tho inmates of this enclosure are placed in charge of a considerable number of 
responsible headimen—Amasoka, These act as instructors, anil considerable time 
is spent in instilling into the youthful mind sound principles for their future 
guidance. They sre warned, against certain wrong and vicious habits, and encour 
‘aged to be faithful and loyal subjects to their chief, and to be good husbands aud 
fathers. ‘The gathering is known among the natives as“ School," a term probably 
adopted since the advent among them of missionaries, Food is prepared for the 
inmates at their several homes, and often carried a considerable distance and placed 
in proximity to the enclosure, when it is fetched by carriers from the enclosure. 
No stranger or “ Mashooburu ” is allowed to approach uncer penalty of death, 

The individual selected os operator is chosen by the chief in council. He is 
hota member of, or considered as belonging to, any particular order, but is generally 
chosen for his robust health. His name is never mentioned by any member of the 
tribe, the punishment for such an offence being death. In physique and bearing. 
the Muvenda are distinctly inferior to the Znlu race; and in the principles of 

hygiene they are very fur behind them. 
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At the time of my visit vegetation was at its rankest point, course grass and serub 
Were luxuriantly growing within two feet of the doors; no attempt had been made 
to form paths, aud wherever the eye rested, heaps of débris and rubbish were to be 
sven, the whole presenting a dismal picture of unmitigated squalor. Nothing but 
the extreme healthiness of the position and climate could, under such conditions, 
avert an epidemic of fever. ‘The huts are cirvular in shape, built after the well-known 
Basutu type; the walls, about 9 inches thick, are sometimes constructed of wattles 
and plaster, the better ones being built of green brick, sunburnt. The interiors of 
the huts are usually ornamented with red and white clay, a very favourite design 
corresponding in shape to a sugar loaf. ‘The roof is invariably constructed of bush 
poles and thatch, and projects some 3 feet over the walls, forming a verandah, which 
affords protection from rain and sun, By a European the huts would be pronounced 
ore comfortable than the bee-hive-shaped Zulu hut, if only from the fact that the 
door of the Mavenda hut can be entered by simply stooping slightly; while a 
Zalu hut can only bo entered on the hands and knees, an attitade which brings the 
Visitor into a much closer contact with mother earth than is desirable. 

‘The Mavenda slaughter cattle and sheep in the manner adopted by South 
African natives generally, éc, the former are stabbed with an assegai behind the 
fore-leg, and the latter killed by severing the wind-pipe. A custom altogether novel 
to me, however, obtains in the killing of goats. ‘The victim is seized and firmly 
eld; the man, who pro (ev, fills the office of butcher, then proceeds to make a 
lit under the tail of the animal. ‘The tail is then skinned while the animal is alive ; 
itis then cut off and thrown away. ‘The next operation is a cutting out of a portion 
of the lower gat; the final act being the eutting of the poor animal's throat, which 
terminates ite misery. 

‘The social and domestic code which obtains amongst this tribe is of the loosest: 
Kind imaginable, and stands out in strong contradistinetion to that which was 
enforeed among the Zalu, prior to the advent of British rule in Zululand, At 
the time I visited Magato, a case in point had just ocearred. One of his most 
promiuent indunas had been guilty ofa misdemeanour with the wife of an induna of 
equally prominent rank, In the whole of my experience among Zulu a similar 
case ad never once come under my notice, and had it ecourred, the crime wouldl 
haye been expinted by death. In connection with the case in point, a fine only, of 
14 head of cattle, was imposed, and the induna sent to Coventry for a month or 90, 
His short term of banishment fro the chief terminated only a few days prior to 
my arrival, and I found him in office discharging his accustomed duties ‘The crime 
of seduction I found to be of common occurrence, and the explanation was nut far to 
‘seek, when I was informed that the penalty for this offence never exceeded seven 
head of cattle. I asked, “ Is the fine of seven head never exceeded in cases of men 
of rauk?™ Tha reply wan “No, we stop st soven bocaate the fore-nger ix used to 
Deckon with." 

Tc Gas Teel of reedera who aro uafamellar wich the Saliva sonta'ef eouak= 
ing, I may say that numbers commence with the little finger, which, when 
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elevated, indicates one; but in elevating the thumb only, the mmuber indigated is 
six, and the four fingers and thumb of the other hand may be entirely out of sight. 
In elevating, therefore, a thumb and fore-finger only, the ummber meant is 
seven ; 80, a8 it is alleged that the fore-finger is used to beckon with, this was the 
reason assiguod for limiting the fine to seven head of cattle, 

T had been informed, prior to my visit, that T should diseover among this tribe 
the remnants, atall events, of certain religious rites, and that an onder obtained amoug: 
them corresponding in some respects to an ancient priesthood. I confess, however, 
although my curiosity had been thoroughly aroused, and Twas thus prompted to 
make the most careful inquiries, I was unuble to discover the least trave of auy 
such thing. On the coutrary, it appeared to me there existed a complete negation 
of everything that could be called a wus belief, and toa very much greater 
extent than is found among the Zalu, who at least have some vague and shadowy: 
idea of a something “ Unseen and Unknown.” 

In reply to the question, “Do you believe in the existence of a Goi?” the 
answer was, Undotone linyi, “Who has seen him?” Although the conclusion, ot 
belief, is not reached by any process of mental or moral reasoning, they undoubtedly 
are materialists, for they assert that the monya, ie, “breath,” or *spitit;" goes into 
the grave with the body, and that constitutes the end of everything, Whether the 
Mavenda sacrifice to appease the spirits in case of illness or domestic calamity, ws 
is the invariable case with Zulu, I did not ascertain ; but, singularly enongh, in the 
catly spring of every year some twenty or thirty head of cattle are slain under the 
directions of the chief, when they pray for “ peace, prosperity and plenty”; and so 
wo find even among « people absolutely devoid of any idea of u hereafter, some 
vague and misty notions which connect with a spirit world. 

T found « complete absence of all superstitious ideas regarding suakes, for they 
destroy every kind of snake with which they come iit contact. In this they differ 
widely from the Zulu. ‘The Zulu believe that the spirits of their kings aftor 

death inhabit the deadly Mamba, and that. the dose, é, spirit of their ancestors, 
inhabit snakes of a more innocent type. The appearance of a medium-sized green 
snake among the wattles of a kraal fence is always welcomed, and eousideted to he 
‘visit frou, or by, the spirits of their forefathers. ‘The reptile receives the kindest 
treatment, and is in no way disturbed; consequently it does not object to a close 
inspection, us I have frequently experienced, 

The system of lubola, ic, paywent of a certain muuber of cattle by a 
bridegroom for his bride, which is a universal custom among South African. native 
tribes, obtains also among the Mavenda, Tho number is deterwined by the 
fathor of the girl aud the son-in-law elect, and yuries aceording to the position of 
the contracting parties, In the event of marriage being sanctioned without the 
prior poyment of cattle, then, in acvordauee with native law, the issue of the 
marriage Lecomes the property of the Yride's futher, until the number of eattle 
agree upon have all been delivered. 


























HINDU PREGNANCY OBSERVANCES IN THE PUNJAB. 


By H. A. Rose, Local Correspondent of the Anthropological Institute. 


Ix Folk: Lore, vol. xiii, 1902, some notes on Unlucky Children (pp. 63-68), and 
Unlucky and Lucky children, and some Birth Superstitions (pp. 278-80) were 
published, At page 279 allusion was mado to certain observances during 
‘pregnancy, and to the custom of re-marrying the parents in certain circumstances. 
‘The following notes deal in fuller detail with Hindu preguaney rites, some of 
which appear to be relics of an old custom of re-marriage during the first 
pregnaney. 
The first menstrnation after marriage. 

‘The first menstruation after the marriage has been consummated is the occasion 
ofastrict alu in Mandi, The wife must touch noone, and should not even see any 
‘one, to seeure which she is shut up in a dark room, She must not use milk, oil or 
‘meat, and while she is still impure the following rite is performed:—On a day 
chosen as auspicious by a Brahman, all the wife’s female relitives assemble, and 
kinswomen wash her head with gondiana. Then after she has bathed, five cakes 
of flour, walnuts and pomegranates are put in her lap, with a pretty child, in order 
that she too may hear such a child. Looking into its face she gives it some money 
and cakes, and then the family priest makes her worship Ganpati. In return he 
receives a feo in money, with the things olfered to the goddess. ‘The women spend 
the ensuing night in singing. 

If w woman's children all die, she procures, in the third month of her 
pregnancy, a piece of iron, taken out of a sunken boat, and from it has a kart or 
manacle made, This she wears on her right leg, and it is believed to prevent her 
{ature children’s premature death, [Dera Ghizi Khan Distriet,] 

In Fizik an observance, now nearly extinct, is observed by Hindu Aroras 
in the third month of a first pregnancy. It is called the dinkh sa/dt, because after 
it tho wife oeasos to apply antimony to her eyes. Her parents send her rive which 
in distributed among her kin, 

In Siflkot the observance of the third month is called thddwtt Dried dates 

But in Gurdaspur the sito known as thaiidnt (clearly = thddavi) is maid to be observed on 
tho first day of the aisth month. Tho woman on this dnte washes her end with curd and pate 
‘on now clothes: saltish comertittes, such as puuerr paloras and sewiaa or vermicelli, being 
‘istritmted among the brotherhood. The haisin? is followed by the great v2 held early in the 
eighth month, which is religious coremeny, ‘The woman's pareute send her presents, and she 
‘wanben het head, ete, as in the thariknt. But a pnd is called in and performs certain 
religions vitor The women of the family also sing certain ritual hynms, and the occasion is 
one of great rejoicing. Pun-savan, detined by Platts (Hindvatex! Dictionary, p. 270) to mean 
causing the birth of a male child—the frst of the essential ceremonies of Hindu initiation— 
Iield on the mother’s first percefving signs of a living conception,” is now obsolete in the Simla 
Nille, So, too, isthe siaapt, which ined to be performed in the sixth month, 
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‘and pieces of cocoanut, are given to the wife, and of these sho eats a little, the rest 
being distributed among her kinsmen, In Hoshifirpur a similar rite is observed ; 
loaves of whent flour fried in git are distribted among the brotherhood, and. 
Doth husband and wife put on new clothes and worship the family god, 

Tn the extreme south-east hardly any observances during pregnancy are reported, 
though in Hissir the kunjt rite—described below—is in vogue in some parts. 
But elsewhere such observances are usual and somewhat elaborate. Thus in Jind 
Auring'a first pregnancy (jéthd hamal) we find the mitha bohid,} « social ceremony, 
in which at the end of the third month a basket full of sweets is sont to the 
veoman by her mother, with a snit and w half of clothes, and Rs. 5 in money. At 
the fifth month a second similar coremony, the widh,* is observed, the mother 
sending her danghter two and n half suits of clothes, one and a quarter maunds of 
swweetmeats, and Re. 7. 5 

During the seventh month oocurs a rite of w religions character, called the 
libidn ka Uhdjeh dharnd. ‘This consists in tne woman's offering four and a quarter 
sere of rice to the dthts or spirits, in ten thalis or plates, of which one is given ta 
a DAmni, another to'a land-holider’s wife, a third to the husband, a fourth being 
allotted to the woman hereelf, and the rest to other relatives, 

‘The pregnancy rites, however, which are, strictly speaking, religious, are the 
garth siuskar, and foreshadow the janm, mandan and janco sanakdrs? or rites at 
birth, (first) tonsuro and initiation, which will be deseribed in due course, 

‘The gardh saxskvtr inclades two distinct rites, the chioté or lesser, and the bart 
rMtdn or greater rites, which are observed in the fifth and seventh months, respec- 
tively, of the preguaney throughout the Central Punjab Tn the former the woman 
bothes, her hair is plaited and she is dressed in clothes presented by her parents, 
Hor neighbours and kinswomen also assemble to sing songs and fill her lap with 
grain and cakes made of grain flour fried in gif. Her mother-in-law is also 
congratulated, and similar eatables distributed among the husband's brotherhood. 

At the commencement of the seventh month the husband's parents celebrate 
the bart rita ; but first of all the wife's parents seud her a new tewar,*a cocoanut, 
dried dates and money, together with a present of clothes to her lnusband’s parents, 
who on their part present her with new clothes, On a lucky day chosen by the 
Brahman, the husband and wife, dressed in new clothes, sit side by side and revere 
images of the gods drawn by tho Bratman on the floor. ‘The husband's mother 
then places a cocoanut and dried dates in the wife's lap, and congratulations are 


exchanged. Huge loaves of flour fried in ght are then distributed among the 
‘brotherhood, 











| Mitthi “sweet”: bohid is not tracenble in the dictionariex © SifA, af. it, “a hall® 

® ‘To these four atvahten should apparently be added a fifth, the ndm harn or naming, which 
precedes the witaifan. 

* egy by the Lahoria Khateis, but the Bunjihl Khatris are said only to observe the bari 
td, 

* Tewar,oe fevr, dhrew articles of clothing ; a trousseat consisting of n gown, shawle and 
bite Ghogri, dopania nnd burt). The ber consixta of two articles only. 
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In Ferozopore these rites are replaced by the jay Bharnekt and Bhdj Vharnekt 
observances, Of these the former simply consists in making achehi pint ov rolls, 
of whioh two are marked with saffton and given to the wife, who either eats them 
or divides them among young gitls and the brotherhood. ‘The second rite is, 
however, far more elaborate. The wife's parents send her a double tewar, with a 
shawl and turban for the husband, and other things, Then, on the day of the new 
moon, the wife visits each member of the brotherhood in her house, and gives him 
some rice as. a summons to the rite. Before the kinswomen assemble a corner of 
the eastern wall of the house is plastered, and seven hand marks made on it with 
‘rice-flowr mixed in water. A wooden plank is also set up before the wall and a 
lump lighted. ‘Tho kinswomen bring with them some of the grain and rice given 
them the previous day, and scatter the rice near the lamp, piling the grain in a 
heap close to it. The plates are then put in one place; twenty-two sers Aidan of 
rice are then boiled, with five of sugar and two and one-half of ghi, the mixture 
being divided in precisely equal portions on the plates among the kinswomen, who 
object if one gots more than another. ‘The idea, doubtless, is to convey equal 
fertility to all. 

‘The clothes presented by the wife's parents are next put on her, and her 
skirt tied to that of an unmarried kinsman, The pair then walk round the plates 
sevon times, and are asked to bow to the lamp, It is believed that the boy will 
thus soon be himself married. Their skirts are then untied. 

‘A-veseel is now placed in the wife's hands and each Kinswoian gives her a 
little rice trom their plates, which she ents. Her husband's mother is then 
congratulated, ‘The grain brought by the kinswoman is shared equally by the 
Maihra (? waterman), and her Brakunan priest. 


Mid-pregnaey. 

It is clear that the chAd/t ritdm are observed at or about the time when half 
the period of gestation has elapsed, and indeed the rite is called the adA-gabh in 
Amritsér? GOjelinwild,and in Bahtwalpur, In Hoshiérpur it is not known by that 
name, but it is observed on the second evening of the lunar month in the fifth 
month of pregnaticy? and a second rite corresponding to it is held on the second 
day of the ninth lunar month, In Jhelum it is observed on an auspicious day in 
the fontth or fifth month, ‘The wife bathes, and is dressed in new clothes, her hair 
is plaited and her hands stained with henna. Her kinswomen sing songs throughout 


' The piani are made in the following proportions, rice fuur Of sere, sugar 2}, and ghd T ver, 

+ But Binia, who come from the south-east, do not olwerve the adh-gabh, One account 
says it is observed in different ways, “hy all sccts of Brahmins and Hindus”; another, that it 
in called ritand is observed, in different ways, by Brahmins, Mabéjans, Khatets, Sunfire and 
‘Thiwars, but not by Fata; while n third alleges that the «elh-gads is performed in different ways, 
Ut on tho same principle, by all Hindus ; whereas the duajt is confined to Brahmans, Khatris 
and Arora. In Ajntla it is said not to be observed at all. 

* In Hoshiicpur the wife's parente send her a pieco of red adtd and some rice. She bathes 
‘and puts on the add, Rice is also distributed among the brotherhood. 
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the night. All this is supposed to prevent miscarriage, Her yaronts alao send her 
some sweets which are put in her lap, In Siflkot the adh-gabh is also said to be 
observed, but not by the Jats, and is described as simply consisting in the 
distribution of papays, pakauras, etc, among the brotherhood. 

In Sitkot the mid-pregnancy rite is called the pao Wirt or the * heavy feet" 





The seventh month : kanjt, 

Corresponding again to the dart ran, desoribed above, is the Rng! which i 
usually observed in the seventh month, though sometimes postponed to the ninth. 
Tein vory gonerally observed, exoept in the extreme south-east, but it varies. in 
tails and often bears no distinetive name, 

In Hissit. it is obsorved in the soventh or ninth month, and among the 
Bigris the wife's parents sond clothes for herself and her husband, 

In Hoshiirpur this coremony is called r¢t, nnd is observed on the first of the 
Jnnar month (seventh or eighth). The present, wife's parents send her ten to twenty 
loaves fried in ght, papas and pakawras, clothes for herself, and her husband, one or 
two ornaments, and from one to seven Rs. in cash, Food is algo distributed to tho 
brotherhood and menials, Brahmans being also fed in tho name of ancestors. In 
some places the wife's parents feed Brahmans, giving them wheat-flour and hark! 
Or again the wife's paronts send her clothes and money, after which she bathes, 
and then both she and her husband pray that the child may be a boy. 

Tn Amritsar the Zanji is observed in the seventh or ninth month, ly all castes 
bat not in all parts of the District. In Ajniila it is called rftdn. 

Tn Gujrdinwild the t/t or rt is very similar, It is obsorved in the oighth 
month, and is sometimes held in the honse of the wife's parents,® 

In Gurdispnr a wife, when pregnant for the first time, ix sent to hor parents? 
house in the seventh month, and presented with a sér of jaggery, as an intimation 
to them of her coniition, Her parents give her clothes for herself, her husband 
‘and his mothor, and other presents, with which she returns to her hushand’s house, 
On the rising of the new moon in the seventh month, a Brahman is called in, and the 
Insband and wife aro seated side by side, with thoir neat kinsmen, A jax (Rovinbh) 
is thon filled with water, and a lump filled with ght put over it and lighted. ‘Tho 
Brahinan makes an idol of Gandsh out of flour, andl worships their ancestors, ‘The 
garments of the pair are then tied together (a-rito called gang ehitidien), and their 
Pedigroos to the thint degreo recited, their anoestors’ names boing also written on a 
shect of paper which is hung upon the will, Rice is next disteibuted among the 
brothorhonl, A small gold ornament, presented hy: hor paronts, i alae hung 
round tho wile's neck, and this is eventually given to tho child when born, 

In Sifitkog the rite in not very dissimilar, ‘The wife's parente send hor 
presents, and on the appearanee of the new moon, (4, on the second of the lunar 


* Apparently Aw fa kind of aweetmeat : Hoshiarpur. 

+ Mate of gram flour and curls fried in oil. 

* Bt in Ramniyar, a town in the Gdjrinwila District, itis wxid that no rite is observ 
{in the seventh or ninth tuonth, only the adhgahh being observed, 
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‘month, she is bathed and dressed, Ancestors are worshipped. This rite called 
‘rit in Panjibt, bakoye' in Lahore, bhore in Montgomery and stmauat in Sanskrit, is 
known as aawdnt in Jumma, in which tract the Ddgras celebrate it hy feasting 
kinsmen, z 

Tn Thelum the rite is kept in the seventh or ninth month, ‘The wife's parents: 
seni her sweets and fruits, and these are put in her lap, After this she must not 
leave her house, Both at the Aayjt and adh-gabh in this District the wife bathos, 
and then receives a gitt of clothes from her husband's younger brother, or other 
young kinsman, in whose face she gazes before she puts them on, 

In Talagang the hayjt or rit is observed on an anspicious day in the soventh 
month at the house of the wife's parents, and all males are excluded from it, and 
not even informed of it, though boiled rioe ix distributed to the brotherhood on this 
oocasion. In Haxto this rt¢ is observed at 4 p.m. on the day of the new moon in 
the seventh month, and the priest's wife conduots it, Some jaggory is out up with 
a knife and a portion given to lier, while the rest is distributed among the near 
kin. 

The Dewd-dhant. 

Another ceremony, with which the husband's parents are closely associated, 
is the dend-dhdmtt 

Tn Montgomery this rite is observed in the seventh or eighth month. The 
family priestess lights a lamp fed with git in a comer of the house, making a 
hearth and seven cakes of earth, and covering the latter with vermilion, Before 
these things the hushand and wife prostrate themselves, and big ldaves of flour 
fried in ght are then distributed among the brotherhood. Until these articles have 
all been remoyed, the women of the family do not spin or do any other work, 
‘The things are then collected and given to the parents, who in return present the 
wife with a trewar,? a rupee and a half ser of jaggery. This rite is observed three 
dlaya defore the kangt ceremony. But in Gojrinwali it is said to be held at the 
‘same time as the rif, and it must be held in the lower storey of the house, by 
night, the lamp being lighted in tho southern corner. 

In Hazro, the dand-didmt is also held on the same rif, by the kinswomen and 
tho priest's wifs—all males being excluded, ‘Tho priestess begins by kindling a 
Jump and causing the wife to worship Ganesh. Sweetened rice or bread is then 
distribated, Next morning rice is boiled or hafiné made; and the wife is bathed 
sand dresseit in tho elothos sent by her parents, Another woman is then seated by 
hor to represent her husband, and on her knees avo pnt all the clothes received for 
him, Seven vessels and covers of cowdung are then made, and cartamums, rive, 
harley, ming (pulse), pew and two copper coins are placed in each. ‘These vessels 
are then put betweon the two women, and the wife removes the covers, which the 
other woman replaces, ‘This is done thrice. ‘Then both dip their fingers in mille 

* Bhahoro in Punjabi Dictionary = a¥. Awaji, po 810. 
® Déed or ened, a lamp ; dhdnit ia not given in the dictionaries, poribly to be derived from 
Pd nf feast, Trower stir ; Me pole * top. 272 mapa, 
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and water and etch tries to seize tho other's fingers thrive, Both then chew: 
cardamums, which they spit over each other, and finally the rice or had is given 
to the priestess, who also gets five annas or Rts. 1}. Next day she is called in again 
and lights the lamp, which she extinguishes with mille and water. This ends the 
vit, 

In Bahiwalpur, on the other hand, the dand-dhdmt is performed by the 
husband's father, who lights « lamp in a corner of the house, making on effigy of 
Ganesh and worshipping his ancestors, with his fnce turned to the north or 
towards the Ganges While worshipping he must unloose the string of his ¢old 
or shirt, or the gods will not accept his devotions. 

In Mandi the rife of the fifth and seventh months are not observed at all, but 
in the beginning of the eighth month the atlwthdnt is celebrated by putting an 
idol of Ganpati on a red chaukt; and this the wife worships fore month, during 
which period she must not bathe, change her ol clothes, or cross a river, In the 
beginning of the ninth month follows the bardmotn, at which the wife's kinswomen 
assemble to bathe her, make her put on new clothes and look at a handsome boy 
to ensure her own child being a son, ‘This boy is dismissed with a present of 
money. ‘Then the wife is made to stand up,and a kerchief is tied round her waist, 
cakes, money, gol and silver, flowers, a cocoanut, a pomegranate, and a mixture of 
rice, sesame and sugar sent by her parents, are put in her lap. Of the money, 
part goes to the priest, and the rest to the midwife, On this oceasion her nearest, 
relative also gives the wife money and ornaments for her own use. Then the wife 
reveres Gunpati, and a vessel (Inas) of earth, brass or copper is put in an 
ootagonal jenvtar (diagram), and in it is placed a eocomnnt, with an image of Vishnu, 
The wife is then directed to worship the hulas, and after thata Aawun is performed, 
© he-goat* being sacrificed to appease the fire deity. Brahmans and near relatives 
are then fed, and the (kins)women sing songs and make merry all night. This rite 
is observed in every pregnancy, 





The Biglth and Ninth Months, 


If wo exclude auch of the foregoing obgervances as are postponed till tho 
eighth or ninth month, there are few which are necessarily held in either of these 
two months. In Hisstr the haw? is observed in the seventh or ninth month? and 
in some places the adh-garbh' is wetnally said to be deferred till the ninth month: 
In parts of Hoshidrpur there is, however, a distinct rite in the ninth month, on the 
second day, thus corresponding to the rite in the seventh. A corner of the house 


+ The Sanskr. pwk aan, In the parent Stato of Suket the athican is observed in the 
sighth or ninth month, The woman's parents send her clothes for herself and the child. ‘The 


clothes aro perfumed. A rupee i alo nent. They also send ono ot two garments for the 
Ihuaband'a mother, 


* Or vicurionaly a cocoanat, which is split ito two pieces, 
* Xn Fiszilleh the hey! is sii to be held only in tho ninth, In GajrinwAld it ie obwerved 
in the seventh or eighth month, * Adiegarth = adh-gabh. 
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is plastered, and the wife is seated there, with her face to the east, ani maile to 
worship Ganesh, A cocoannt and a rupee are also put in her lap by way of shagiin 
or good augury, and boiled rice is set before. Sweets, ete., sent by her parents, are 
4istribnted among the brotherhood.” Tn the northem part of the same Districtit is 
said that the rft is held in the niith month, and consists simply in the distribution 
of kat (gram flour cooked in whey) to the brotherhood in order to proclaim the 
‘pregnancy 
Athaoiinsd. 


At tho commencement of the eighth month the Shaikhiwat, Rajputs observe a 
rite called the atiwinsd, The wife's parents send her clothes, omaments, fruit, 
money, and on their receipt all her kinswomen assemble, Brahmans then worship 
the gods and the wife bathes, after which she puts on the new clothes. With this 
the following custom, among the same people appears to be connected. 

After birth a child of either sox is bathed in the blood of a he-goat and 
 neoklet of its flesh is put round the child's neck. ‘Then it is dressed in a 
blue kupta and cap, with a belt of blue silk round its waist, ‘These clothes are 
Worn for six or seven months, but the necklet is retained for two years and 
the belt worn till it reaches the age of five. 


Méswatt, 


All Hindus who Uelieve in the god Mawali perform the following rite in 
the soventh month: a mixture of rice, ang and barley is mado, and an earthen 
vessel sont for from the potter’s honse, ‘This is marked seven times with three 
things, henna, black aud red colouring. Then boiled rice and the dish described 
above are placed in her lap seven times, some cooked ming being also put 
in the middle of the vessel, Lastly, a red thread is put in it and taken out by 
the midwife, who deposits it under a ter tree, All the members of the family 
then eat the food. 


Eelipses-in Pregnancy, 


During pregnancy the parents are both peculiarly susceptible to the effoots 
of an eclipse, and it is safest for the wife to keep her bed and not even see the 
eclipse, in Ambiila, but the father is not under any such necessity. In Dera 
Ghiizi_Khin, however, either parent must avoid applying antimony to the eyelids, 
ora tilak to the forebead, during an eclipse, lest the child be so marked. Both 


* The Bisdeo Brahmans olserve this rite in the eighth month, and feast the whole brother- 
‘hood, males and females, on this occasion, great quantities of curd aud sugar being given them, 

* Its also said that the rit in this part varies in different castes, nnd that it is repeated 
“several times” It is specifically deseribed aa being observed thrice, in the fifth month (when 
‘kanji and pakoerus are distsibuted); i the seventh (when boiled rice and pulse are sent round), 
aud jn the ninth (when moist gram and jagaery are distributed amouse tho brotherhood). Tt ix 
‘Hot states! that all three riter are observed by the snme caste, 
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should also avoid locking or unlocking a lock, lest its fingers be bent and 
Powerless. If they cut wood with an axe, the child will have a hare-lip; or if 
they break anything, such as a pices of wood, its fingers will be marked. Tn 
short, anything such as stamping or printing done during an eclipse is liable to 
leave its impross on the child's body. 


Abortion, 
Ti abortion has ever occurred, or ix feared for the woman, aydnas ox wizards, 
prevent it hy giving her (i) a piece of wood from a soaffold on which « man has 
Neen hanged, or (ii) pice which have heen thrown over the died» or hearse of an 


old person, or (iii) a tiger’s flesh or claw. ‘The idea in each of these charms is to 
increase the vitality or prolong the life of the child, 














MUHAMMADAN PREGNANCY OBSERVANCES IN THE PUNJAB. 


Br H. A. Rose, 
Charwes against miscarriage. 
Anog some tribes a woman who bas previously miscarried wears a charm, such 
as a thread or amulet, on her navel ; others wear a cowry ou that part to avert the 
chilt’s being born dead. ‘The charms are blown upou before being put on, the feo 
‘paid depending on one’s means, 
Saticahin. 

Tn Ambile the observance in the seventh month, or satwahin, is suid to be 
confined to the towns. It simply consists in the parents sending sugar, rice, etv., 
to their daughter on her first pregnancy, a woman related to the family also drops 
fruit into her lap. 

In Sirmir the woman's parents try to arrange for her to be sent to their house, 
‘but if this cannot be done they send her presents of rice, sweets, fruit, ete. with 
clothes for herself and the child. This is called bfotiat 

Tn Kingra on the commencement of the seventh month the woman's parents 
Vring her presents consisting of red clothes, dry fruit, henna, scented cil, and 
miset, with other perfumes and an ornament, preferably one for the arm. These 
gifts are brought in procession, musicians and singers accompanying it. On 
arriving at the husband’s house, they make their daughter sit on a stool, while the 
tin dresses her in the red suit and dyes her hands with the henna. She is also 
garlanded with lowers, and her lap filled with dry fruits, such as cocoanut or 
dates. These are all eaten, apparently by her husbands’ parents, she herself not 
being permitted to partake of them. Then the husbands’ parents make hanhé (of 
Hour, guy and gh), and this is eaten by people of the gétar, but by no others. 
Persons not belunging to the gétarare feasted separately. Prior to this observance 
4 pregnant wife may not wear new clothes or ornaments. After it she must not 
0 to her father’s house until forty days have elapsed from her confinement, 

In Kapfrthala the parents first sead their daughter clothes, ete, in the 
sixth or soventh month, aud then she is taken to their house, the sweets 
sout by them being divided among her husband's kin Similarly in Ludhiina 
it is thought that the first confinement ought to take place in the woman's own 
house. Tu Miler Kotla the Muhanumadans, especially the dominant Pathin 
families, observe two distinct customs, on a first preguancy. As a rule the first, the 
satcuhan, takes place at the husband's house. The woman's mother is formally 
notified of the fact that her daughter is in the seveuth mouth of her preyuancy, 
anil she comes to the house, bringing a suit of clothes, sweets and dried fruit. 
Towards the end of the seventh month the woman bathes and puts on new 

* Blobs, not traceable in the dictiosaries 
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clothes brought by her mother, perfuming herself with scents Fruit is then 
put in her lap, and she then sits on a floor which has boen plastered, while 
mirdsun sings the appointed eulogies, called sola, of Shaikh Sadr Fahin, to a 
drum accompaniment, ‘Throughout this performance the woman sits with ber 
head bent down, and her hair unloosed, but combed and oiled, Occasionally 
she falls into an cestasy under the infiuence of the Shaikh, who often makes 
hier his mouth-piece. Sweets ars then sent round to relations and neighbours, and 
the mirdian dismissed with her fee, In the evening the darweshes are fod at 
the mother's expense, and next day she tukes her daughter home, if the husband's 
parents agree to this, 

Iu Lahore the rit is observed in the beginning of the seventh month, as 
follows :—The kinswomen assemble and eat out of one tray, the uutrous of the 
family giving the wou fresh fruits as an auspicious omen. ‘The mothers of 
the couple are also congratulated, ‘Then the kiuswomen are feasted, aud a 
Ditmui sings songs. After this the woman is dressed in coloured garmeuts, and 
puts on ornaments of flowers, At night her lands are stained with hems 
and the girls of the family sing This observance is only held by the lower 
lasses of Muhammadans, such as the Kukezais (distillers), Qusibs (butchers) Arains 
(warket gardeners), Dhobis (washermen) and mdshkis or watermen, Among all 
classes the woman's mother brings her to her own house at the commencement 
of the ninth month, and on the day of her arrival seuds for the almonds, dates, 
aulfron, ete, required on or after her delivery. Tapdahds are distributed among 
the family, and also among the women of the quarter, a rite cilled sauda by the 
women. : 

It isa very general rule among all Muhammadan eastes in the north of the 
Panjab that the wonun should avoid eating fruit, weating fine clothes, or any kind 
of adornment until the rit is performed on the commencement of the seventh month. 
This rif consists merely in feasting the brotherhood, but it is also nob uncommon 
for the woman’s parents to send her a present of a frewar, and to boil riee which is 
eaten at a feast in the name of their ancestors. ‘The freer is then given to the 
husband's sister, or the daughter of his nearest kinsman. After the rif the woman 
luay use scent. Wheat, too, is parched, mixed with jaggery, and made into balls, 
Which are distributed among the brotherhood. 

In Rawalpindi a pregnant woman avoids the use of antinony, or dajlisa! 
She also avoids the shade of the Ware! and the sludow of a Woman sulfering from 
athra# ie., one whose children die in infancy. 

In Fateh Jang rit is observed in the seventh month, halwd being distributed 
suong the brotherhood. This is done vither iu her parents’ howe, or in her 
husband's but in the former case the consent of the husband’s parents is necessary. 


| Duieldes or waluut bark is used as w tooth-stick (the literal meaning of the word), ot for 
‘shiawing, im order to redden the lips 

* Dharel, the Melia Azedarach, 

4 dito! (it, bead — the word door not appear in the Panjald Divtionaty), An athni-eddh 
Me woud whow childrea are born prematurely and generally die, A bead, which clunges 
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The Satwinsa, 

Mubammadans in Hinsi observe the safwdnsd in the seventh month of preg- 
naney. Seven or nine jars of water are brought from as many different wells, und 
the woman bathes in the water thus brought. Some Muhammadans take the 
woman to the nearest mosque with the jars on her Lead, anid make her draw water 
from the well attached to the mosque. Her neatest kinswomen accompany her, 
and the observunce is often held at night. Others simply give the woman a hot 
bath! Friday, at the time of the Asar prayers, is an auspicious day for this 
ceremony, in connection with which alms are given in the names of ancestors aud 
the Prophet. 

‘Some castes send the women a suit of green clothes, red bangles, a nuhernd, 
some mehndt, and a silver vessel. The elothes and banules are worn by the woman, 
bul the henna is used not only by her, but by her friends as well, if they are 
desirous of offspring, while the nahernd and silver vessel are kept for the chhatti. 
After this one and a quarter pdas of sugar are sent to each relative and friend 
Some fhunilies boil ries with sugar, and with it feast the woman and seven others, 
who ate also married, some being also given to fuyirs, After this the woman is 
given vegetables and sweets. 

Tu Sirsa the rite is called sefwdnet and simply consists in the parents sending 
their daughter a gift of clothes, henna and dried fruit in the seventh month of 
her pregnancy. Tn Rohtak the safwinst ig held at the beginning of the seventh 
tuonth, ‘The woman is dressed in red, aud sugar also put in her Jap. ‘The Dam 
Women, who sing sings on the occasion, get a rupee or two. 

Tn Rohtak, among the more orthodox Muhammadans, there are no regular 
rites during pregnancy, but the barber is sent to announce to the mother’s 
parents, and he takes them a rupee as (i chéwali? In the seventh month one 
or tivo men, and several of the women, bring parched unhusked rice, ¢apsishils and 
fruit, with some red cloth, to the woman, with cloth for her husband's parents 
and near kinsmen,. The woman puts on the red cloth, and the rice, ete, is thrown 
into her lap, The menials also yet certain dues ‘This ceremony, howeyer, is not 
universal, 


Determination of sex, 


If the milk in the woman's breasts before birth be thin the birth of a boy 
is anticipated, otherwise a girl is expected. Or sometimes some of the milk is 


{ta colour, is believed to euunternct the etfecte of ulhrd. This bead is rare and is wld by gipaies 
at fancy prices. It is also tied to the leg of « new-born child sx a Calimnan against wthrd : and 
‘athrd ka waist means one of « changeable, volatile disposition (mask = bead in PanjGbs). 

* The Hammils of Hina! lave a carious custom, which looks like a relic of the courude, 
‘The wowat’s parents send hor a present of Rs 9, 0 auit of clothes, rome sesnt and a comb, 
After bathing she puts on her husband's trousers, and a chaplet of flowers, J)Om women also 
sing songs on this occasion. Boiled rico ix distributed among the brotherhood. 

* Tit chalk is aimply vice and til mixed : it is used wa a food, 
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put in a shell, and fire applied to it; if it dries up completely, a girl is expected, 
otherwise & boy, 

In the city of Delhi, where Muhammadans of good birth are numerons, 
wuny elaborate customs connected with proguancy survive, ‘The craving for 
turt, savoury fool has given rise to the polite phrase: Zn hi Ahafte-miphe ko jt 
chdhtd hai, Vit, “her heart yearns for bitter-sweet things,” La," she is pregnant.” 
Other phrases arw prion drt hou (to be heavy-footed), dosjlyit hond (wo have 
4 second life), din charhad (to dawn), ume howd (to have hopes) ete.: and 
muy you be blessed and the child be: 














women friends say muddruh, sildmat £ 
safe!” to the expectant mother. 


The Satwansd : in Delhi, 

When the seventh month bexins the woman's parents bring her sadhane) a 
Hiudu oustom, This eadhawy consists of seven kinds of vegetables, dried fruits, 
cakes, ele, aud at 4 pan. the woman's Jap is filled with these things then she 
hathes and is dressed in coloured garments, with a red sheet over her head, snd 
Hower ornaments are pub on her—to make her, as it were, again « bride Her 
Insband’s sisters then fill her Jap with the seven kinda of fruit, eto, aud receive 
presents of money iu return, ‘They get the vegetables, dried fruit, the head- 
sheet, and the rupees of the ney? all the rest being divided amongst the other 
embers of the family, A eocdanut is then broken in half; aud if the kernel ; 
be white the woman will have wld phi or white fruit, ie, a boy. ‘This 
cocoanut is called jhandidda, or * hairy 


The Nawtasd : in Delhi. 

At the beginning of the winth month, the woman's parints send her various 
Presents, including « red veil, seven kinds of fruit, ney for the husband's sisters, 
‘and rnpees to buy the panjtri, which must be made at the Woman's house, Her lap 
jy filled, as in the sutmtua?, by the husband's near kinswomen, The midwife at 
‘his otage subs the Womau with oi, wud receives u fee, to which all the wouen cons 
Wibute, The fruit is the perquisite of tho husband's sisters, together with the 
‘wg and the wed veil, as before ‘the midwife gots the nail-parer, one of the presents 
aiven by the woumn’s parents, aud the silver ofl oup used for the oil. ‘The wouun 
How goes to her parents’ house—an observance called yxlom phornd, or turning the 
foot, with some poyjirt, and roturns some six or seven days later, bringing with her 
frosh fruit and sweots, After the uauuded is finished, the midwife goes to buy the 
‘Mokd? or various drugs required for the confinement, 

* Sadhaur is suid to mean woven Uhivgs iu Hint. Tn gone families it is browgbt in the 






























any customary provont wt weddings, etc, mule to relatives oF to servants 
Shukespesr’s Hindustani Dictionary, wv. 

* To songs « new-boru child js often vo termed : of folar, 

* Pavjict consists of Sve (whence the term) ingredients, vie dry dates, gum, waterslily 
seed) cocoanut and ginger—all maixed with ail ot meal and fried i ght. 

* Oh mupess ps $70; the word weems to have a different meaning in Sir. 





TATU IN THE SOCIETY ISLANDS, 


By H, Lise Ror, 
[Winn Pates, XXUT-XXY,] 
Gusenan Descnirrtor, 

16 a previous paper, Muri Tatn aut Moko, T gave the origin of the word tatu, or, 
a8 it is more commonly spelled, tattoo ; and in connection with the use of this word, 
it is a enriows fact that, although the art of ornamental puncturing of the skin was 
known to European travellers from other parts of the world, until Cook's retun 
from his fitst visit to Tahiti there was no common word in use to denote the art, 
Bougainville, the discoverer of the Socioty Islands, noticed the art there, and thus 
refers to it: The women of “Tuiti dye their loins and buttocks of « deep blue. This 
isan ornament, and at the same time a mark of distinction. ‘The men are subject 
to the samo fashion. T cannot say how they do to impress these indelible marks, 
unless it is by puncturing the skin and pouring the juice of certain herbs pon it, 
ws T haye seen it practised by the natives of Canada," But he gives no elue that 
he knew what the art was called by the natives, so that the world is indebted to 
Cook and Banks for the word tata. According to the accounts of Banks and 
Cook, which were the next given to the civilised workt of the day, every Tuhitian 
was marked in different parts of bis body. From Banks we learn, “Some have ill- 
designed figures of men, birds or dogs; but they more generally have a Z, vither 
plain—as is generally the case with the women on every joint of their fingers and 
toes, and often round the outside of their fect—or in different. figures such us 
squares, circles, crescents, ete, which both sexes have on their mms and legs; in 
short, they have an infinite diversity of figure in which they place this mark, 
Although they vary so much in the application of the figures, yet all the islanders 
T have seen (except those of Oletaroa) agree in having their buttocks covered with 
a deop black. Over this most have arches, which are often a quarter. of an incl 
broad, drawn one above the other as high as their short ribs, and neatly worked on 
their edges with indentations, ote, These arches are their great pride.” The 
ntives of Heteroa * were not tattowed like them (the Tahitians), but had instead 
Diack marks about as broad as my hand under their arm-pits, the sides of which 
marks wore deeply indented, ‘They had also smaller citoles round their arms and 
Joga."* Soume old men, from a low island called Noonoora, seen by Banks, * had the 
greater part of their bodies covered with lange patches of black, which ended in 
deep indentations like coarse imitations of flame." 


owen. Anthe Init, xxxi, 1001, p. 20. 
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Geo, Forster tells us that those singular black stains, which are mentioned by 
former voyagers, * were purticulatly visible on the loins of the common men, who 
went about almost niked.”" Later on at Matavai Bay (Tabiti) he speaks of an 
important chief and large man accompanying the king who “ was punctured in « 
surprising manner which we had never seen before, large black Ulotches of various 
shapes almost covering his arms, legs and sides”? On a very nthletic chief from 
Bora Bora he says, the punctnation, which the natives call tattow, consisted of 
the most singular square Dlotehes on his arms and of large black stripes across 
the breast, belly and back. His loins and thighs were uniformly black,’* and ow 
the next page he refers to another chief from the same island who was similarly 
marked. J_R. Forster records that “both sexes have many marks on their skin 
sometimes which ary indelible for life. ‘The men have sometimes not only a black 
port on their buttocks, but sometimes on the arms, and even their sides and 
various other parts of the body marked in this manner. . . . ‘The urches 
which they design on their buttocks obtain the name of avaree; the parts which aro 
one mass of Hack on the buttocks are named Counarro, and the arches whieh are 
thus designed on the buttocks of their females, and ate honourable matks of their 
puberty, ure called (oto-haowea,* 

Neither of the Forsters appear to have met with any of the more artistic 
tatu as is recorded by Ellis some forty years later. ‘This may perhaps be due to 
change of fashion. Darwin mentions, for instance, that at Tahiti when he was 
there the sock design for tatu was partly gone by? Speaking of the New Zealand 
Moko and Marquesas tatu, Ellis siys: “ The Tahitian tatouing is more simple aud 
displays greater taste and elegance than either of the others, ‘Though some of the 
h as stars, citcles, lozenges, ete, the patterns are ustully 
and are often some of the most graceful A eocoa-nut tree is 
and I hayo often admired the taste displayed iu the marking of 
leg, When I have seen a cocoa-nut tree correctly and distinetly drawn, its 
root spreading at the heel, its elastic stalk pencilled as it were along the tendon, 
and its waving plume gracefully spread out on the broad part of the calf. 
Sometimes a couple of stems would be twined up from the heel and divided on the 
calf, each bearing a plume of eaves The ornaments round the ankle and upow 
the instep make them often appear as if they wore the elegant Eastern sandal. 
The sides of the legs are sometimes tataued from the ankle upward, which gives 
the appearance of wearing pantaloous with ornamented seams. From the lower 
Part of the back a number of straight, waved, or zigeay lines tise in the direction 
of the spine and branch off regulurly towards the shoulders, But of the upper 
part of the Doly the chest is the most tataned, Every variety of figure is to be 
seen here, Cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees, with convolvolus wreaths hanging 
round them, boys gathering the frait, men engaged in battle, in the manual 

Voy Lomi, 1777, 4to i, 200. 

Lib. 300, 

* Tourn. Hesesevh, Lott, 1889, p. 481. 
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‘exercise, triumphing over a fallen foe; or, as T have frequently seen it, they are 
represented as carrying a human sacrifice to the temple. Every kind of animal— 
goats, dogs, fowls and fish—may at times be seen on this part of the body; 
muskets, swords, pistols, clubs, spears, and other weapons of war are also stamped 
‘upon their arms or chest, 

“‘They are not all crowded upon the same person, but each one makes a 
selection according to his fancy ; and T have frequently thought the tutauing on a 
man’s person might serve as an index to his disposition and his character. ‘The 
neck and throat were sometimes singularly marked, The head and ears were also 
tataued, though among the Tahitians this ornament was seldom applied to the 
face. 

“The females used the tatau more sparingly than the men, and with. greater 
laste. Tt was always the oustom of the natives to go barefooted ; andl the feet, to 
an inch above the ankles, of the chief women were offen neatly tataned, 
appearing as if they wore loose kind of sandal, or elegant opon-worked boot. 
‘The arms were frequently marked with circles, their fingers with rings, and their 
wrists with bracelets. ‘The thin transparent skin over the black dye often gave to 
the tatan a tinge of blue.” Darwin appears, like Ellis, to have been impressed with 
some of the elegance of the designs, He says: “ Most of the men are tattooed ; and 
the ornaments follow the curvature of the body so gracefully, that they have a very 
pleasing and elegant effect. One common figure; varying only in its detail, 
Vranches somewhat like a tuft of palm-leaves! from the line of the backbone, and 
curls round each side. ‘The simile may be a fanciful one, but I thonght the body 
of a man thus ornamented was like the trunk of a noblo tree embraced by a delicate 

os 

Kotzbue, who visited Tahiti not many years after Ellis, writes: “The first 
‘Yoyagers who visited this island describe the tattooing as representing balf-moons, 
Lirds and irregular or zigzag lines; but on a better acquaintance with Europeans 
the fashion changed, and drawings of our tools, animals, and even compasses ancl 
‘mathematical instruments, were executed with the greatest exactness on their 
hodies. Pantaloons being articles in particular request, among them, he who could 
not obtain a pair, comforted himself by haying the representation of them 
etched on his legs. Many of these are still to be seen’? Of a court fuuctionary he 
tells us: His logs were adomed by « tattooed representation of pantaloons; and 
when he turned his buck and stooped very little, he showed also drawing of 
large compass, with all the thirty-two points executed with striking exactness.” 
‘This copying of something new had, however, commenced long previonsly, for Bligh 
when at Huaheine in April, 1789, saw many islanders “ who had the tepresentation 
of a man on horseback tattowed on their legs.”* Ellis, as we have seen above, 





1 The similarity is not closer than between the pital of w Corinthian column and a tuft 
of acanthus, 
¥ Journ, Lond, 1850, p. 481. ‘ 
“App ives, VT tT + Voy. of the Bounty, Lond, 1702, p. 14. 
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mentions the tatuing of muskets, pistols, ete., on men's chests, Bocchey saw a 
Tahiti man who “had « hog anda cock tattooed upon his breast," aud reports of the 
‘Tahiti women that “ neatly-executed blue lines formed an indelible net-work” over 
Ueir feet! Moerenthout, like Ellis, considered. the designs to be “less profuse, but 
arranged with more taste than at the Marquesas, Natural objects, such as animals, 
fishes, and even men, were frequently copied.” Like Kotzbue and Bligh, he noticed 
the introduction of foreign desigus, if such they can be called ; “A native of Tabiti 
once saw a fleur de lys on the compass of the French vessel Adhewar, Having 
examined it carefully he wont away and returned shortly afterwards with another 
native who had this design perfectly copied on to his arm, Neither here nor in 
the neighbouring islands was there any trace of tatuing on the face.”* 

During Cook’s first visit, Banks noticed that “Their fees are generally loft 
without ay marks; I did not see more than one instance to the Contrary,” and 
Tonnott mentions that “the {aoe is either untouched, or marked with only a few 
pimetures." Liout, Wild, USS. Navy, also says there was "never a mark on the 
fuco.”* Ellis remarks that“ the females selon, if ever, snaked! their faces,” and 
Moorenhout practically tells us the same of the women, Darwin, although he 
came Tate on the scone, romarks that the fashion in tatit was far from immutable, 
tuid this appears to have been the ease, for Ellis says of the women," the figuses om 
their fect aul hands wore all the ornaments they exhibited.” But Bennett found 
“the older natives of both sexes handsomely and profusely tatooed from the waist 
to the toes” and the back of the hand andl fingers “similarly adorned,” His record 
in some twelve yeas lator than Elliy. Darwin, still Inter, found the women 














ills’ 
“tattooed in tho same manner as the men, and very commonly on their fingers” 
He found “innny of the older people had their fect covered with small figures, 
placed in order yo as to resemble a sock,” « fashion thon changing. Lieut. Wild 
refers to this fashion on the person of a Miss ‘Toanni, * open-worked indigo 
stockings that would bewr washing, while her fingers were covered with indelible blue 
rings of the sao material as the hose." Acconting to Eng, Delossert, who wrote 
about the sume time, the women “take great care of their hands, which are 
gouorally tightly covered with tatu marks in the design of bragelets; the same of 
their legs”* Mocrenhont found "the women wens always tatwed! on thi hans, 
shins, feet, thighs and hips, but never on any other portions of their body.” 

















Te Ixstavmexts Useo, (Plate XV.) 


‘Tho instruments used consisted of a miniature hoe or adze-shaped tool with 
sharp teeth in the place of the usual sharp outting edge, and» spatula for striking 
the first-named and driving it into the skin, Neither instrument ix clearly 
described by Cook and Banks. ‘They say the pricker is “made of flat bone or 
shell, the lower part of which is cut into sharp teeth, numbering from three to 












+ Narr, Lowi, 183}, pp. 108 and 202 + pp. 123, 124 
» Low Gringjon Lani, W810, p, 373. par 
+ Voyages da toe Deyo Oceans, Pats, 1848, ps 201, 
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twenty, according to the purposes it is to be used for; the upper end is fastened to 
‘a handle,” Parkinson in describing his plates gives a better description, saying 
‘these “are their tataowing instruments, the handles of which are wood, towards the 
‘end of which is a hollow made to Iny the fore-finger of the hand in which holds it ; 
the head is made of one or two flat pieces of bone, of various breadths, tapering to 
‘a point towards the handle, to which it is fastened very tight with fibres of the 
bark of a tree; the broad part, or bottom, is cut into many small sharp teeth... . 
‘These instruments are about five inches in length.” From neither of these 
descriptions, without illustrations before us, are we able to form a satisfactory 
conception of whnt the actual tatu instrument is like, J. I. Forster merely speaks 
ofa “toothed instrument of bone which is called Koowee-tatattain,” Ellis says, 
“The instruments were rnde, though ingenious, and consisted of the bones of birds 
or fishes, fastoned with fine thread to a small stick." Moerenhout, by likening the 
instrument to an adlzo, gives us the first appronoh to an idea ay to its form, "Phe 
instrument with which these tatu marks were made was extromely simple, consist- 
ing only of a-very small pieoe of bono, rarely longer than half-an-inch, shaped like 
fan adze with a proportionate handle, At the outting edge this instrument w 
furnished with fine points or teeth with whieh the pricks were maie in the skin 
Acconding to Bennett, the instrament consisted of a thin plate of boar’s tusk, about 
half-an-inoh in breadth, sharply toothed ab its margin, and fixed at an angle, to tho 
‘extremity of a slender handle." Walpole, who visited the islands ten years Later, 
likens the instruments to" miniature hoes with sharp points at the edge.” 

"Tho above-desoribed instrument, which was the actual pricker of the skin, was 
driven in by being “struck upon the handle with a stiok sod for that, purpose 
(Banks)" Parkinson calls this special stick a “paddle, made of wood neatly shaped 
and worked very smooth,” and depicts it nccordingly. Ellisand Moerenhout mention 
this stick ; Bennett speaks of it as a “second and heavier piece of wool, of conical 
form,” and Walpole calls it a “small hammer,” J.B. Forster calls this second 
instrament “a spatula of wood" on one end of which they have contrived a kind of 
small club of the thickness of a finger . ‘This spatula is called a Tneaé, 











‘Tue Promext Usen, 


With one exception, all who have written on the subject are ngreed as to the 
Pigment used, Banks and Cook tell us "The colour they use is Tamp. black, 
prepared from the smoke of a kind of oily nut, used hy them instead of candles, 
‘This is Kept in cooonmut shells, and occasionally mixed with water for use.” 
‘JR Forster likewise calls the pigment lamp bluck and water, and says it was 
Called arahodtatidon. Ellis is. little more explicit: “The colouring matter was 
the kemel of the candle-nut, alewrites triloba, called by the natives tiairi, This 
‘was first baked, and then reduced to charcoal, and afterwards palverized and 
mixed with oil." Bennett, who underwent the operation especially in order to see 
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how it was performed, speaks of the pigment as “a black fluid composed of the 
lamp black of burned candie-muts diluted to the consistence of printers’ ink” 
According to Walpole it was a mixture of charred candle-nut, doodoe nut and 
water,” but ho does not explain what the doodoe nut i, The one exception is 
Parkinson, who talks of a black liquid, or juies, expressed trom somo. plant.” 
Mr, Joyeo has kindly called my attention to the fact that in the British Musou 
thore is » phial labelled as follows: * Black colouring substance used by the natives 
of Otaheite for tatowing the skin.” Tt was most probably part of the Belcher 
Collection. Prof. Church has examined this powder, and remarks: "Tt is vegetable 
charcoal, somewhat impure through the presence of an carthy matter in which 
there isa little oxide of iron and some silicfous sand; but this earthy matter is 
probably adventitious, and is small in amount." 

probably * 





‘Tae Ack Ar wincu Tie Opxnarioy 18 PRuronaen, 


‘Tho ogo at which the operation was first commionced is. given variously hy the 
Mlifforont traveliors. Banks, says, "it: is pwrformed between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen.” Ellis tolls ws, “They usually began to. impress teas nfading 
‘marks upon their persons at an carly age, frequently before they hnd renchodt the 
seventh or eighth year." Mooronhont gives the age as eight or ten when thesd 
Painful operntions began, and considered this to he an earlier age than was usnal 
‘on the other islands: “The operation began on the thighs, and tho young girls 
only began to wear clothes when they had received the first tatu amurka” 





‘Tie Merion or Taru, 


Judging hy the meagre recounts of Banks and Parkinson, and Ty J. Forster, 
cone wronld think that the pattern was pricked in. without any pretiminary design, 
for Banks says the tocth of the instrument “aro dipped into the black liquor, and 
thon driven by quick sharp blows, struck upon the liandlo with a stiok sed for 
that purpose, into the skin, so deeply that evory stroke is followol by n amall 
‘iuantity of Ulood, oF serum at least, and the part so marked remains soro for many 
‘lays before it heals”; and Parkinson says: “Whon they mask any person, 
they dip the instrament, a small one or large one, according to the figure 
intended, into a black liquid oF juice, expressed from some plant, and, placing 
it on the part intended to bo marked, give it w small blow with the paddle, 
which causes a great deal of pain." According to R. J. Forster, tho marke were 
“mail by puncturing the part with the instrument dipped into lamp black and 
water," and with the small club they give repeated gentlo-atrokes on the toothed 
instrament, inorder to make it piereo the skin.” On the other hand, Eilat and 
Mocrenhout tells us there was a preparatory design. ‘Thus, Ellis: " The figure ov 
Patter to be tataued was portrayed upon the skin with a piece of charcon), though 


* Polym. Research, U1. 
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‘ab times the operation was guided only by the eye”; and Mocrenhont: “The fahowe 
dipped these teeth in the blue liquid, and placed them on the design which he had 
already deawn with charcoal or something else; then he struck it lightly with 
another little stick, ‘The teoth penetrated the skin and the liquid flowed into the 
pricks mado, which however light they appeared to be, remained nevertheless 
indelible.” Walpole’s description is quite different from any others. He tells us 
“Tho artist rubbed the arm or part with a mixture of charred candle-nut, doodoe 
nut, and water; then the instrument was Inid on and tappel till, after no end of 
taps, blood and pain, and fresh stuff put on, ho wiped all off, and there was: the 
design neatly done in clear blue.” From this it would appear that the artist used 
no design, bub worked his way through the pigment, which was driven in just as if 
the instrument had been dipped into the pigment first, But a better knowledge a8 
to how the.operation was performed is to be obtained from Bennett, who was 
operated pon specially, in order that he might learn how it was done by actual 
personal experience, Although the operation took place at Raiatea, it) was earried 
ont by a Tabitian, “From the numerous patterns displayed on his person, we 
soleotod a cireular figure named polr; the spot T preferred devoting to the 
impression was the upper arm, ‘The operation commenced by bending the elastic 
rib of a cocoanut loaf into a ciroular form, and smearing its edge with a blaok fluid, 

This placed on the skin, marked the outer circle, to execute which by tho 
oye alone would have proved a difficult task; the remainder of the desigu, 
Howover, wae completed without any similar guide, Tho tattooing instrument was 
‘thon imbued with the black fluid, and made to penetrate the skin by striking short 
and quick strokes on its handle with a second and heavier piece of wood, of 
conical form; the artist desisting after every fow taps to wipe away the ink and 
oozing blood, that he might observe better tho effect produced, and the line to 
follow, Tn leas than an hour the design was completed, ‘The pain produced by 
the operation wos rather annoying than severe, It was only felt during the 
application of the toothod instrument, when the sensation was of a dull pricking 
‘nature, hard to endure when long protmeted and felt much more sensitively in 
some parte of the skin thin in others, ‘The blooding from the punctures. was 
trifling a fist ; but as the work proceeded, and the stimulus determined the blood 
‘more freely to the surfuce, each application of the instrument: was attended with a 
greater flow, ‘Tho arm continued inflamed, and a red serum oozed from the 
pinotures for several hours ; but on the following day the part was merely tender, 
find the redness of the skin iad given place to. bruised appearance (from 
extravasated blood) extending to tho elbow (an effect, of course, wot perceptible in 
the dark skin of the native); while the effused serum gave the tatooed figure « 
varnished appearance. In four days the arm was perfectly well, and the seart 
skin peoling off, left the tatoood marks beneath of a bright blue colour, slightly 
cleyated. ‘The operation of tatooing is not always followed by these mild results ; 
in some robust Ruropeans, whose curiosity has indaoed them to submit to the 
process, I have witnesseil very severe effects ensue, the euflamed skin passing into 
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‘state of suppuration; though it is curious to notice how far the latter effuet, and 
even ulceration, will extend, without the integrity of the tatooed figure being 
materially impaired (pp. 119-120). But Europeans are not the only ones who are 
badly affected. Elis says of the Tuhitians: “ Many suffered much from the ‘pain 
oeeasioned by the operation, and from the swelling and inflammation that followed, 
which often continued for a long time, and ultimately proved fatal, ‘This, however, 
seldom deterred others froin attempting to secure this badge of distinction or 
embellishment of person.” “T saw,” says Banks,“ this operation performed, on the 
Sth of July, on the buttocks of a girl about fourteen years of age; for some time 
she Lore it with great resolution, but afterwards began to complain, and in a little 
time grew so outrageous that all the threats and foree her friends could se 
coud hanily oblige her to endure it. T had oceasion to remain in an adjoining 
Hongo an Hone at least after thin operation began, and. yot went away before it was 
Finished, in which time only one side was blacked, the othar having been done 
ome weeks before.” This is a very different version from that given by Wilson : 
“The man who does the tattooing, to young or old, is eallod at. the pleasure of the 
Parties, and no constraint is ever used. ‘The young persons will nit suffer him to 
leave off while they can endure the stroke of the instrament, though they make 
Gries and Jamentations as if te was Killing thom, ‘The gils are always attended by 
fome female relations, who hold them while strugeling under the pain of the 
operation, eneouraging them to ery ont, which they think helps to alleviate the 
anguish. When the pain becomes excessive, and they say they can endure no 
more, they use no compulsion, No person ever lifts hie hand, even to sizike a 
child; on the contrary, the young girls under the operation. will often strike those 
who compassionate them, and wish them to suspend the operation, as they are 
never esteemed women til the whole is finished: this sometimes lasts for a yoar, 
or more, by intervals, from the commencement of the tattooing® Ellis tells ws: 
that, *s0 long as the person cold endure the pain, tho operator continued his 
work, but it was seldom that w whole figure was completed at once. Hence it 
Proved a tedious process, eapecinlly with those who had a variety of patterns, or 
stained the greater part of their bodies” Moerenhoiit also testifies’ to the pain 
cansed by the operations: “they were the cause of such severe sufferings: that 
Sometimes the girl died under them, although the séandcs were of short duration, fn 
onler not to exhaust the poor pationt. During the operation, the girls wore 
Surrounded by mothers and other women who upheld them, encontaged them, and 
ven beat them to make them docile ond quiet whilo the ‘akon fixed on thelr 
Persons his fantastic but always graceful designs” In R. J. Forster's time, “ the 
Jicats are the only persona entitled to perforin bese operations, and are paid for 
their trouble in cloth, fowls, fish, and after the watives had ebbuined European 

















ratien te the experience appenrs to be diferent, fi there it has been recorded that when 
‘lceration has oocurred the design becomes blurred or lost, 
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commodities, in nails and beads” More than half a century later, Bennett 
informs us! "But few of the natives excel in the art of tatocing ‘Those who are 
deformed with hump backs, bear the greatest share of reputation amongst their 
countrymen; probably from the circumstance of their devoting themselves more 
exelusively to this less laborious employment,” 


‘Tre Ontars oF Tae CvsToM. 


To be tatued was s0 essential, says Banks, “that I haye never seen one single 
person of years of maturity without it. What can te a sufficient inducement to 
suffer so much pain is difficult to say; not one Indian (though I have asked 
hundreds) woulll ever give me the least reason for it. Possibly superstition may 
have something to do with it, nothing else in my opinion could Le a sufficient 
cause for so apparently absurd a custom. As for the smaller marks upon the 
fingers, arms, etc, they may be intended only for beauty.” But they were not 
all equally tatued nor on the same parts of the body, nd Banks ascribed this to the 
humour or to the different cireumstances of the person tstued He fonnd that 
oth men and women showed the tatu marks with great pleasure, * whether as a 
mark of beauty, ar a proof-of their perseverance and resolution in bearing pain 
T cannot tell. The pain in doing this is almost intolerable, especially the arches 
upon the loins, which are so much more susceptible to pain than the fleshy 
buttocks.” G. Forster® speaks of the men andl women of Tahiti wondering that he 
and his companions had no punctures on their hands. Ellis remarks: “The 
fondness of the Tahitians for these ornaments, as they considered the marks thus 
impressed, is truly remarkable,” and concludes with the belief that in modern 
times it was “ adopted by the greater number merely as a personal ornament.” Tn 
Inter times uo doubt the tatn became to be looked upon as an adornment, and 
‘Moerenhout was not far wrong in saying, in 1837, that the natives performed the 
operation, “ not becanse rites obliged them to, but mnerely to increase their beauty, 
for in those islands there was no beauty without these decorations.” But as Banks 
was correctly informed, “Some of them, we were told, had significations ; but theso 
we never learnt to oursatisfaction.” At Raietea, G. Forster’ saw some Arreoys who 
‘were punctured in large broad blotches, and was assured that “these were the most 
eminent members of the society, and that the more they were covered with 
punctures, the higher was their rank. They professed to be warriors.” Something 
similar is recorded by Ellis,‘ who mentions that the Arreoys “are distinguished by 
being tetued in a peculiar manner, particularly those who are natives of Bora 
Bora” In his researches he acknowledges that “although practised by all classes 
T have not been able to trace its origin. Tt is by some adopted asa balge of 
mourning, or memorial of a departed friend ; and from the figures we have sometimes 
seen npon the persons of the natives, and the conversation we have had, we should 
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be induced to think it was designed asa kind of historical record of the principal 
Actions of their lives” Wilson’ tells us a little more= “Tn the tattooing of men 


seams to have been a rite which they were bound to undergo. As mentioned 
above, RJ. Forster says the arches on the buttocks of the females “are Honourable 
tuarks of their puberty,” and elsewhere, he writes: “ When we Were the second time 
Mt O-Raiedra, the chiet of O-Tubi, ealled Boba, eamme frequently to visit us; one 
day being on board, he saw his aistors coming towards the ship in a canoe, and 
Rointing to his younger sister, desired mo as scon aa uheomag on deck to sayto her, 
Pluina poowa ; T did so, not knowing. what would be the consequences, and her 
ler sister immodiatoly lifted up the garments of the Younger, showing that she 
had the marks of puberty. When she had done this two or throe times, she 
refused to go throngh the same ceremony again, 1 then inquired more carefully 
into the meaning of this transaction, and learnt that in these isles it is a kind of 
reproach, or want of dignity not to he 

puberty. AS soon as they 
Painful operation, viz, to have large a 

these curious marks are reputed honourable, and 


‘void refuting it by ocular 
Will doubles clear up «passage reconted in. Chol’, Four 
Appeared inexplicable to avery one who has real i Ty tefers 
who having presented Mfr. Banks 





in this manner she tumed herself onos or twice round and dropped down her 
Cloaths.” ‘The consimony was evidently meant to convey to Ranks the fact that she 
‘Was an honourable woman, which fact enhanced the value of the gift, 


‘The decay of the art appear to lave been dae to tho missionaries. Ellis 
ot of tatuing oF marking tho akin, was in itself no breach 
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of the peace, but it was comnected with their former idolatry, and always. sttended 
with the practices of abominable vices, and on this account was prohibited,” and 
later on “On account of the immoral practices invariably connected with the 
process of tatauing,.the chiefs prohibited it altogether, and, excepting a few 
foreign seamen, who often evinced as great a desire to have some figure tataned on 
their arms or hands, as the natives themselves, there had not been an individual 
marked for some years.” The chiefs, as we know these people, would be the last 
to prohibit the practice of the custom from a moral point of view, so we can only 
ook upon them as the instruments of the missionaries The missionaries may 
havo been justified ; nevertheless, we must be sorry that a custom should be wiped 
out before ite origin has been established, and s0 leave us with only half a story. 
Bennett, from whom I have already quoted, writes :* “The ancient practice of 
tattooing the skin is gradually declining among the Society Islanders generally. 
‘The missionaries have been much opposed to the castow, and among the laws 
framed for these islands was one which made tattooing criminal ; but this has been 
‘inca repealed, or continnes in force only in the islands of Huahine, Raiatea and 
‘Tahas, When viewed in connection with the habits of the natives, tattooing is 
not, certainly, so innocent a display of savage finery as most Europeans imagine it 
to be; nevertheless, we felt much regret, not ummingled with indignation, when we 
beheld, in the honse of the royal chief of Raiates, a native woman, of naturally 
agreeable features, disfigured by an extensive patch of charcoal embedded in her 
check—a punishment inflicted upon her by the jndges for having slightly tattooed 
herself, While we were regarding this spectacle, a second female showed us her 
hand, which afforded a similar instance of judicial severity; we could only cling to 
the hope that British missionaries had not given sanction to such barbarities.” 
In Kotzbue’s time “ the missionaries had abolished the custom." Walpole, writing 
in 1850, says, “Tho art is much lost, for the missionaries have discouraged it; but 
there are few even now that are not marked, though all knowledge of the 
mysterious arrangement of it anil of the difforent sorts, to each class, is now lost. 
The men have the whole of their bodies, from just below their knees up to their 
necks, tattooed; the women the loins only. I mean those that were done under 
the old system. Now a few dots of faint lines under the Tip or on the hand, done 
in wikl mood, is all they have; but no doubt each mark expresses something to 
the initiated” Berchon, deseribing his visit three years later, remarks, " We had 
auch difficulty in finding in 1853 the tatu arches (dessins ex ares) printed on the 
buttocks, loins and sides of the abdomen up to the falseribs, which made the women 
of Tabiti so proud in the time of Cook." 
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Replanation of Plates, 
, Pinto XXHIL Pig. 1. Tatued buttookn and loins of uativas of Tuhit, Fivm the Cook 
3 Expedition drawings in the Britiah Museuin, 
/ Big. 2. Portmit of a Tahitian with tatued chin, After Parkinson, 
Fig. 3 Tatued man of Ohetera, From the Cook Expedition drawings in the 


Mig 4. Portrait of John Rutherford evidently tatued in Now Zealand (fave), 
¢ ‘Tahiti body and wrist) avd perhaps tum (chest), 
: XXIV. Figs 1-9 Tatued skin of x Tahitian who died iv London tn the year 1816. 


Preserved in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Linoolu’s Ton Fields, 


» OXXY, Figs Tand 2 Tutu malleta British Musoum, 
Figy. 3 4.and 4a. Tatu inatiuments, British Museum, 
Figh Gand 6, Tatu intrumenta, Cook Collection, Bltih Masons, 
Fige 7 and 8 ‘Tatu mallet. Cook Collection, British Museum, 

. Figy. 9-11, Tatu fostrumente and mallet, After Parkinson, 
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NOTES ON THE TOTEMISM OF THE BECWANA. 
By Tie Rev. W. C. Witnovenmy, 
Local Correspondent of the Anthropological Institute. 


‘Tue word Becwana is usually applied to the tribes that inhabit the Beewana 
Protectorata, and that portion of Cape Colony that is north of the Vaal River, 
together with isolated communities thatare found in certain parts’ of the Orange 
River Colony and the Transvaal. These tribes speak the same language with 
certain minor differences of dialect, and haye substantially the same enstoms and 
folklore. But they speak of themselves only by their several tribal names, and 
‘ave no one name for their language, country or tribal group—I hesitate to say 
nation, We call them Beewana, and we call their language Seowana ;' and these 
terms are now iu common use among the people. But they say they learnt these 
names from us,and haye merely adopted the white man's terminology. But 
however that may be, the word is now in general use, and is definite enongh for all 
ordinary purposes. Only it should be remembered that the name lacks scientific 
precision, and if one wanted to be very exact, one would have to call each tribe by 
its tribal namie, 

‘These tribes may be divided into four main stocks *—Batlhaping, Barolong, 
Bahurntahe,aud Bakgolagadi, ‘The Batlhaping and the Barolong are divided into a 
number of small and independent tribes, called usually by the personal name of 
their founder in addition to their proper tribal name. The Bakwena are of 
Bahurutshe origin, as is evident from their title Bakwena a Malope; and the 
Bangwaketel and Bagamafwato are offshoots of the Bakwena tribe. Bakgalagadi 
tribes are, as Livingstone says, “traditionally reported to be the eldest of the 
Beewana tribes, and are said to haye possessed enormous herds of large horned: 
‘cattle until they were despoiled of them and driven into the desert by a fresh, 
migration of their own nation.” They are now the serfs of the tribes already men- 
as in bet 5 





‘Os rm Prosuxctanios of SzcwAxa—Pronounce “a” as in futher 5 * 
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‘The accent is always on the penult, except that when a wonl ends in “ih the last wyllable 
takes the necent, 

* Since writing this I have found strong evidence that the Barolong are a branch 
of the Balurntahe stock, and that at least a considerable portion of the Batlhaping are an 
to he Bain. T will furnish x note ov this subject whe wy investigations are 
‘eomplete—W. CW. 
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tioned. ‘These people live in small communities and in remote parts of the country, 
and consequently we know Jess of them than of the tribes already mentioned, 
A patient und intelligent study of their custouns, folklore and peculiarities of spevch, 
would doubtless yield rich results; and it would perhaps prove among other 
things that I am not justified in grouping them together as belonging to one main 
stock. There are other Becwana tribes of which I know practically nothing, such 
as the Bakgatla of the Protectorate and a number of tribes living on the Transvaal 
Side of the Crocodile: River, and it is possible that these tribes beloug to other 
groups. In the north the Becwana shade off into the Banyai. The Batalaote 
seotion of the Bumangwato, for instance, are undoubtedly of Banyai origin, though 
they are now Secwana in speech, custom and sentiment; and it is doubtful 
whether suclf tribes as the Bapedi and Bomogoma belong rightly to the Seawana 
or the Senyai group; though I am inclined to group the Bomoguma with the 
Barolong. Iam not familiar with the south and south-eastern borders of the 
‘Becwuna country, but I should expect to find there tribes that shade off into the 
Basuto. 

Now each of these tribes has its tribal totem, and every small boy can tell 
You what his tribal totem is, 

But first it may be as well to say something about the words that are used 
for the expression of the totem idea. There are two nouns and two very ‘The 
noun serétd, means tribal totem. Tut there is a verb Go réta which may help us 
to a better understanding of the noun. Let me give au illustration. An old 
friend and mentor of nine is mained Modimoecho, which ‘interpretation is “God 
of our fathers.” Now one can hardly imagine parents giving such a.name to theit 
child. But it arose in this way. Before Modimoesho was born, his father had two 
wives, but they oth deserted him, taking their children with them. His friends 
advised him to insist upon the return of the ebildren, but he was a peaceable old 
tan and refused to fight the matter out. Some time after he took a thind wife; 
‘ut his friends sneetingly told him that he was too old to muise up another family. 
This hurt him much, and when in due time a son was born, the old man exclaimed 
in his delight, Medimoccho ga « laohoe ! (The god of our fathers is not restrained’). 
The boy was henceforth ealled by the first word in the expression— Modimoecho.” 
‘The new wife was iauch younger thin her husband. She had come from a distant 
hom, and she had come into an uncongenial circle. She was a tender-heetted and 
sympathetic wom, and had been feeling very Iouely and home-sick in the hodse of 
hor husband. Aud when the son came, she exclaimed, “ ecobateile!” (My frienily 
have arrived). Now the name of the boy is Modimoecho, But old and intimate 
friends would be wise enough to complete the sentence by saying “ Gaolaohoe.” 
Or they might use the mother’s exclamation “ Becobatsile!” Aud to nse either of 
these names would be to rite him; these two names would be his marits. The 
wry mention of them would be tantamount to saying, “I am your old friend and 
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friendship. But this is the technical Secwana term—it the expression may be 
permitted—for the tribal totem. ‘The verb is rarely used in that connection. 

‘Then there is the noun seand which is used as a synonym for serif, Among 
the main Beowana tribes, the verb go ena is not in common use, but I have niet 
With it in remote county districts, such as the Cwapon Hills. And there go ane 
nmutiha is a common phrase for having the hare as a tribal totem, But all the 
Beowna tribes are familiar with the verb go ikena, which means to swear; and 
yn kona is merely go ana in its reflexive form. Then we have the causative form 
of yo thane in go akanyt, to trast. And from this again, we haye the noun 
Woikemyo, trust, and Doiked from the passive form of the same verb, which means 
trustworthiness, So that one coneluites that go ana really means to make sacred; 
and sand the sucted thing. But the point here is, that wand is another technical 
term for the tribal totem. And it may be well to mention that itis still customary 
to swear by the tribal totem, though it is searcely regarded as one of the highest 
oaths. 

But the commonest plise is yo bina, Co bina phuti means to have the 
duyker as @ totem, Bub yo bina means to dance. Now singing and dancing were 
inseparable to the thought of the old Becwana, When they sang songs about 
their cattle, or their friends, or their chief, and danced in the moonlight—as they 
are still fond of doing—they were said to bine their cattle, or their friends, or their 
chief, So that go dina, though it is not relative in form, seems to earry with it the 
relative meaning of “to dinee to.’ But T have heard a fow Beewona argue that 
the verb should be used in relative form, when it is used in this connection, aud in 
its simple only when it refers to the tribal totem, or when it governs some such 
word as “song” or “dance.” But T olserve that their habit is stronger than their 
argument, ‘The point here, however—let me say it again—is that go bina phirti (to 
dance to the duykor) is the ordinary phrase for having the duyker as w tribal 
tofom, 

‘The only other verb that calls for remark in this counvetion is the verb go 
ila, Now go ila mothe is to hate a person, and the noun Aid is the common noun 
for hatred, But it is possible, I think, that yo ila is really the rellexive of the 
relative of the verb yo ea, to go—one of those monosyllabic verbs that abound in 
integularitios; and if that is so, its radical meaning would be to take oneseli away 
from, that is, to avoid. And one can very well see how a verb with that primary 
meaning should be used of avoiding, or refusing to eat, the tribal totem; and how 
it should come to mean hatred in common speech. 

I have mentioned these words because I think they are of value in 
detennining the relationship of the tribe to its totem. They seem to prove of 
thomeelves that the totem was a sacrod animal, an old and tried friend, that its 
‘worshippers (if L may use the word for want of a better) did not hunt it and eat it 
or Wear its skin, but on the contrary avoided it; and that they sang songs and 
anced in its honour, 

And this corresponds exactly with what we find in the Customs of the people, 
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xcept that T have fonnd no traces of dances in its honour. Tn the old days there 
is no doubt that the totem was regurded as the supernatural friend and ally of the 
tribe, that it was respected and protected, and that men swore by it as hy a sacred 
thing. But this sucredness had begun to vanish before the white man came. An 
old frien of mine tells we that about sixty years ayo, or mote, in a time of great 
Dunger, the Bamaugwato organised a great hunt ; and among the gumne found in the 


tuedicines. At thot time if herdsman Killed a duyker in his game trap, it was 
catty for him to prepare a cont of bark, oF anything elso that wus eonvenieat 4 
i ick; aud drag it home to be eaton by 
Uhowe who venerated some other totem. But he would nob wat ie himself or even 
touch it, Uienow a young fellow in Mangwnto who ib about $8 op 35 yours of age, 
His father is x most intelligoot man; but he told me that whon his son wos n baby 
they took him to the home of his mat al grandfather, who veneruted another 
totem “The grandwother, without euinking, wrap the ehild omg old day in w 
‘laykor skin mat ; and the consequence was that the chilis Frew was covered with 
movws which Wey wore table to heal, ‘They took the hild. to 4 dootur of the 
Matalnote tribe, eventually, and ho cured it by Applying the far of a duyker to the 
foie Swe will not permit mo to multiply instances, which 1 could oaaily” do, 
{wb thege are enough to iMustrate the eommon attitude of the tribe to its totoms. 

Up to the present I have failed to tind the slightest truco in Philology, 
Gustorus, ot Folklore, of any sacrificial rite conucted with the totem-aninuls of 
Wiese tibes But, presently, T shall draw attention to certain survivals of an 
carlior totemism, and in connection with them we Shall find the saoriticial meal anc 
other sucrificial ucts, But before passing on to that subject, it may be as well to 
‘my eonthing nbout tho particular totems of the various Beowane tribes, 

The wor! Entthaping means ‘The-people-of-the-tish (Whapi, fist). The 
Batlhaping are now divided into a Humber of subordinate tribes, ewch of whieh 
takes the name of the chiof under whom they divided off from the parent stock, 
‘They ate to be found between the Vaal and the Molopo, and 
extending in the other direction from the Western Transvaal to the Kalabiati 






























and sometimes nota (the Lammer), and the word Barolong connects them with the 
hummer. Now a totois of this kind uoeds tuueh more ¢ 
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animal ; and I am sorry that T have had no opportunity of inquiring into what is 
probably a very interesting question. In the Northern Protectorate there are 
several small communities of « tribe called the Bomogoma (The-people-of-the-hoe). 
Their totem is the garden hoe. But they, too, sometimes say that their totem is 
trip’ (iron), Whether there is any tradition connecting these people with the 
Barolong, Twas unable to discover. All the tribes that have animal totems refuse 
to touch the totem animal, and T inquired how these people cultivated their 
gardens if they refused to touch the hoe, They replied that it was strictly: correot 
to use the hoe for gardening, but that it was profanution to use it for any inferior 
work, and that it would be a very serious thing to strike a dog with it. 

Among the tribes belonging to what I have ventured to call the Bahurutshe 
grup there are many totems. ‘The original Bahurutshe had two totems, the eland 
and the hartebeost. ‘They would not touch the hartebeest, but the only part of the 
land that they held sacred was the Zeshilo, which they described as the fat around 
the heart, and one seotion of the tribe, though still adhering to the old totems, 
thonght it right to eat even this, They differentiated between the two totems hy 
saying, “ Pind ke kgama serétd kr phofhu,” that is, “The dance is to the hartebeest ; 
the venoration is for the eland,” ‘That section of the Bahurutshe tribe which now 
lives at Gopani’s and Tkalafhen'’s have broken with their old tribal totem, and now 
venerate the baboon; and I am told that » small section of the Bo-mowatshe 
Baburutsho venerate the wilil boar ws a subsidiary totem, without neglecting their 
old tribal totems, the eland and the hartebeest. But the Bakwena are evidently 
of Baburatshe origin, and their totem is the crocodile (kwend, crocodile). The 
Bangwaketai are a junior branch of the Bakwena, and still venerate the Bakwenn 
tote, but the Bamangwato, a still younger branch of the Bakwena, venorate the 
duyker, 

Among the Bakgalagadi tribes of the Northern Protectorate, the Bakas and the 
Dapedi occupy tho foremost position. ‘The Bakaa were once lords of the Shoshong 
Hills, but were conquered by the Bamavgwate, ‘They venerated the elephant, 
ut they say that they are of Barolong origin and that their ancestors venerated the 
hammer, One finds a number of hamlets in various parts of the country round the 
Shoshong Hills that say they are Bakaa, but have different totems. And one wonders 
whether they are really Bokaa by birth, or whether they were merely assimilated! by: 
the Bakaa tribe in its powerful days. The Bapedi in their best days were lords of 
the Cwapofi Hills, for which reason they ate now spoken of as Macwapon. ‘They 
‘are now seattered over the country between the Shoshong Hills and the Maitengwe 
River, living always in small communities. Their totem is generally saidl to be the 
hare, but a desire for exnot information elicits the fact thut the real totem is the 
mountain-hare. Some Bapedi communities living in the Tati Concessions territory. 
venerate other totems, such as the lion ; but those who venerate the hare bore the 
ears of their children when the latter are about 12 years of age, both the boys and 
the girls. And sometimes if a woman has lost several children in infancy she will 
de afraid to wait so long, and will bore the baby's ears before taking ca 
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the house. ‘There are also a number of tribal fragments living all over the 
Western Protectotste, having totems of their own, and, as usual with rural 
‘communities, customs that are extinct in the larger centres of popolation. In the 
interests of Anthropology, it would be well if these people were studied before it 
is too Inte, 

Of the present-day totems there are two that call for special rematk—tle 
crocodile and the hare. The erocolile is held in respect by every Beowana tribe, 
even by those who do not venerate it asa totem. It is commonly believed that if 
a nian wounds a crocodile, the man will be ill as long as the crocodile. is ill of its 
wound; and that if the crocodile dies, the man dies too. Aud here it may he of 
interest to state that I found this belief very general amoug the Wanyamwori, who, 
in 1882, were living under Mirambo, about 200 miles south of the Nyanza and 100 
east of Tanganyika. As for the hare, there are hundreds of tales concerning his 
adventures, with which every Mocwaua mother is familiar; and they all go to show 
that ho is the slimmest ” of all the animals. And one occasionally sees a Moewana 
Wearing a bare's foot as a charm, though he himself may venerate some other totem, 

But though totemisin is universal among the Becwana tribes, and every small 
hoy knows what his tribal totem is, yet it is decadent. In all Becwann 
comsnunities, and especially in the rural communities, there are a few peoplé who 
would refuse to eat the flesh of the totem animal, or even to touch its skin. But 
they are comparatively few, and, as usual where totemism is decadent, myths are 
invented to explain the relation of the tribe to its totem. The Beowana, unlike 
the Greeks, have never felt it necessary to harmonise the old totemism with any 
newer religion; and the myths ae of « non-religious character. ‘They are 
generally mythical explanations of how the tribe eame to possess its totem. The 
Bamangwato, for instance, are of the Bakwena stock, and yet they venerate the 
duyker, while other branches of the same stock retain the totem-crocodile, from 
Which the tribe takes its name. ‘The Becwana feel that that needs explanation. 
Hence the following: The original ancester of the Kamangwato tribe, Nwato by 
name (Tieolo means the under-out of a sirloin of beef) was ones hand presod by 
hhis foes. In his extremity he hid in a thicket, His pursuers had seen him but « 
little while before, and as he was now nowhere to be seen, they sunnised that he 
‘oust be in hiding ; and they approached the very thieket, intending to examine it. 
‘Just as they approached, however, a duyker sprang out and bounded away. Upon 
this one of them remarked that « man and a duyker could not hide in the same 
thicket, and the party went on. Henceforth, says the story, the chief took the 
duyker for his totem. 

Aguin, the Rahurutshe totem is the eland and the hartebeest, but a section of 
the tribe, though it still retains the tribal name, venerntes the baboon. And that 
needs explanation. A certain chief of the Bahurutshe teibe eaptured a young 
aboot and tamed it. One day his son loosed the Leboon to play with it, and 
‘allowed it to escape. There had already been much friction between tho son and 
the father, ad this was the climax. The father yave the son a sound thrashing, 
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‘The son promptly retaliated by seveding and calling upon his followers to follow 
him, ‘They formed a township of their own and adopted the baboon as their totem. 
Another section of the Bahurutshe, called the Bomakgane section, yenerate 
the wild boar as a subsidiary totem, in addition to their old tribal totem, and 
for this reason, so it is said, The chief, Makgane, was childless; nnd almost 
despairing of a son, he called in a celebrated doctor from a neighbouring tribe 
and asked hin to cnre his wife of her childlessness, ‘The doctor venerated the 
wild boar. And having administered his medicines, he assured the chief that a 
son would be born, and ordered that the son and all his descendants should 
Venerate the wild boar, ‘The son was born aud the subsidiary totem was taken. 

Now it is often held hy totem tribes that the tribe and the totem have 
descended from a common aucestor; and the ancestor is generally the totem 
animal, But of this belief T can find no trace among the Beewana; wileas it be, 
pethaps, the one solitary custom of applying the name of the totem animal to the 
chief as a term of respect. This is niversal among the Beowana tribes. If you 
wore in agreement, for instance, with something that Chief Khama had just said 
to you, it would be highly respectful to say, 2a, phuti! (Yes, duyker!) And 
similarly, if you were addressing the Chief of the Bukweta, you would say 
Hie, Tocenat (es, croeodile!). But I observe that there is a tendency to tone this 
down into a more personal form, saying Mokwena instead of Kipna! Motthaping # 
instead of Tihapi! And so on. In the ease of the Barolong, one tiever heats 
anything but Aorolong. 

Now to sum up this portion of my paper, I beg to call attention to the 
following fucts:—That the present totems of the Becwana are very loosely 
connected with the rites and customs of the tribes ; that they take no place in 
‘any ceremony connected with birth, death, cireumcision, war or famine; that there 
is no-hint of any sacrificial meal or other sacrificial rite iu connection with any one 
of these totems. From this I argue that the present totems are of comparatively 
recont date; that when they were adopted by the Becwana, an older ritual was in 
secure possession of the field; and that the newer totems have failed to modify 
this older rittal even in the slightest degree. ‘That this older ritual is totemiistie, 
Tam quite convinced. And, as far as the space at any disposal will permit, I shall 
try to indicate the reasons for my belie I hope to sow that in all probability 
the totem animals and totem plants which gave birth to the most characteristic 
rites of the Beewana tribes have been donnesticated by the people, 

And first let me deal with the cattle. As soon as one becomes familiar with 
the general arrangement of n Becwana town, one notices the prominent position of 
the cattle Inaal. ‘The great place of public assembly is really a lnrye cattle kraal 
‘surrounded with a cireular fence of stout and strong poles; and the cattle kraal of the 
Chief's herds opens direotly into this place of assembly. One feels that itis not mere 
accident which has brought the cattle kraal into this close connection with the 
place of public assembly. It is in this place that the public business of the tribe 
is transacted; here all the ordinary public assemblies ure held, all the assemblies, 
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in fact, except those that are attended with arms; here, at daybreak, the chief 
‘administers justice; here are held the rain-making rites, the ploughing rites, 
the now year purification rites, the rites in connection with the purification of 
warriors, and oven some of the final rites connected with the initiation ceremonies 
for boys and girls, Hero all messengers from the outlying districts will await the 
pleasure of the chief, and to this place every visitor at once proceeds. ‘There 
is soaroely an hour in the day whien one may not he quite sure of finding a little 
group of tribesmen thore, either talking to the chief or waiting his return, And 
in the oldl days, if a chief wished to take a person uside for confidential conversation, 
ho usually took him into the cattle kraal proper. And here, whon tho chiet’s 
work is done, they lay him finally to rest just within the entrance to the cattle 
kraal, Ono naturally enquires the Scewana name for such a place, and one 
earns that it ix called Ayotla, And when one hears that the Secwana word for 
chiof is kgosi” and that for cattle " kgomo,” one thinks of what Max Mller hus 
said about the Sanscrit root “ yo" and its derivatives, and one wonders whether 
a subject like this would not amply repay philological investigation, But that ix 
another subject—I am speaking only of extant rites and their significance, 

Ii one sits in the “kgotla” for a little while aud listens to the phrases with 
which visitors greet the chief, one notices that he is most frequently addressed 
by tho name of his totem animal, but that other forms of grecting are not 
uncommon ; and that among others he is called Mocwullikyomo!—* one who eae 
forth from cattle"; and T have occasionally heard Moaadizgomd, * master of cattle,” 
Which, though not so suggestive as Mooirwidikyamo, still shows that the possession 
of cattle is honourable enough to be used as the greeting of a chief. 

But there are other customs that show how intimately the chief is connected 
with cattle in Beowana thought. Let me give an illustration, In 1860, or 1861, 
there was a great dronght in the country of the Bamangwato, Sekhome was 
chief and Sekhome was a groat sain-maker, But the ordinary situal for raih- 
tuuking had utterly failed of its purpose. ‘There was atill another ritual tliat could 
be depended tpon—a ritual too sacred to be used except in an emergency—the 
twerifice of an ox on the grave of a chief. The tribo was at that time living at 
Shoshong, and a few miles away there was the grave of Mathibe, who is, perhaps, 
the oldest of their historical chiefs. Mathibo died among the ruins of his old 
town of Motseodule, disowned and deserted by his children and all but a handful 
of his people: moreover, le poisoned himself, But these things were of no 
importance He dicd a chief and was buried in his own cattle kernal S0 
Sokhiome gathered together all the members of his own tribe, men, women ani 
children, carefully excluding all who were not of pure Bamangwato descent; and 
hey went forth to Mathibo's grave, Then they took a bluck ox, which had been 


carefully selected, one without a trace of any other colour, and slew it om the 


urave. The people meanwhile all crowded round, This ox was cooked on the 
spot, though I cannot be sute that it was cooked whole. When it was ready, the 
People each ate « portion of it, beginning with the highest born and proceeding: 
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accorling to seniority, It was important that everyone should have some of the 
meat, and it was important that every particlo of flesh should be consumed upon 
the spot, Such things as could not be eaten were otherwise disposed of; the akin 
ani the contents of the entrails were buried in tho grave of the chief; but the 
Uvones were burnt to ashes in the great fire which they hd lit upon the grave, When 
the animal hud been thus disposed of, prayer was offered -—" Te taile go kopa pula 
kn kgomo eno, ke eo, Kgosi, Rraocho 1" (* We have oome to beg rain by means of 
this ox; here it is, Chief, Our Father!") And they sang the rain songs, and 
danced around the grave, ‘Then they raised a great shout, “Pola! Pala! Pala! 
Kosi, © shule re le batho ba gagi:” (Rain! Rain! Rain! Chief, we are dead — 
‘vo who are your people”) And they returned howe, singing as they went— 


“FKololo a, ka ke oa komakoma 5 
Kgomo co toroka di lotse di su nwa, 
Mogobyane e Kgadile." 


(Lat the klipspringer go, and may the rain drip 5 
‘The rain-maker‘a cattle drank nothing yesterday, 
‘Tho pools being dry.) 


That same evening,” my informant continued, "the rain fell heavily.” 

Nor is this the only occasion which needs the sacrifice of an ox. At the 
founding of @ new town, for instance, there is an elahorate ritnal. A bull is 
selected from the herd, and its eyelids sewn together with sinew. Sinew is the 
common sewing inaterial for karosses and skin gorments; so it may have no 
significance here. But the Beowana sew with an iron needle which has no eye, 
‘aud is really a vory fine awl; and this is no modern invention, Here, however, 
the ritnal demands a wooden needle, and the wood must be of the miatiha tree 
(the Vaal Bush), After the bull's eyelids are sewn together, the animal is allowed 
to wander at will for four days, and no notice is taken of its movements, On 
the fifth day the people take up its spoor and follow till they find it, ‘Then 
ppropriate medicines are propared. And at sunset on that day the bull is 
sacrificed on the spot where it then happens to be standing. The carcase ix 
‘rossed in tho usual snanner and is roasted whole, care being taken that the flesh 
on the breast under the forelegs shall be done before the remainder. ‘This is 
tho chiot’s portion; and when cookod it is sliced off and handed to the chief, 
When the chief has eaten his portion, the carcase is divided among the peopte ; 
and the ritual demands, again, that every partiole of the animal shall be consumed 
‘won the spot, ‘The whole ceremony is, of course, in the hands of the greatest 
‘loctors of the tribe ; for among the Becwana the great doctors are always. the 
priests, though you may oecasionally find 4 man who does a little with herbs 
anil is yet ignorant of the ritual for the great ceremonies, After the sacrificial 
meal, the doctors take the skin of the animal and mark it with appropriate 
medicines, ‘The correct markings and the composition of the medicines are, of 
course, their professional secret. When the Beowana cut a hide into thongs for 
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every-day use, they begin at the circumference, and with one Tong spiral cut 
they produce a long thong which is equal to the whole hide. This marked 
hide ig treated in precisely the same manner, and the Iong thong is out ronghily 
into lengths of abont two feot, Messengers are then despatehed in all directions 
to peg down one of these strips in each of the paths leading to the new township, 
" Atter this,” it is said, “if a foreigner appronches the new town to destroy it with 
hhis charins, he will find that the town has prepared itself for hiis coming,” 

There is a somewhat similar coremony in preparing an army for battle, though 
into this, apparently, the representatives of the cereal totems have been admitted. 
‘When the army sets forth for war, it assembles somewhere in the veld, and there 
come to it « doctor and « woman bearing a winnowing fan (José), The woman 
hwries up, shaking her winnowing fan, keeping her eyes shut, and orying, “ The 
army is not seen! ‘The army is not seen!” ‘The doctor sprinkles medicine over 
the spears, crying out in the same way, “ The army is not seen! ‘The army is not 
seen!" Alter this they seize o bull, and sow up its eyelids, as before desoribed, 
‘except thatin this case the eyelids must be sewn up with a hair from its tail, Then 
the bull is compelled to take the road that the arty means to follow, and is driven 
‘on for some little distance, After it has preceded the army for a little way, it is 
‘aorificed, roasted whole, and eaten by the army. Here again the ritual is 
partioular that every particle shall be consutued at the spot where it ix sscrificed. 
Sueh parts as cannot be eaten are consumed with fire, But the contents o 
Momach are carefully preserved, and this is the charm that is to Tead the army to 
victory. Men are selected from the army, trusty men, whose one business during 
the campaign will be to carry this charm in front of the army, When the army is 
on the march, they march some distance whead, and it is highly important that no 
Person should precede them. When they stop, the army stops, and it will not again 
murch until it seos that they have moved forward. 

Hero, it seems to me that we have an illustration of the iden that the elan-god 
was the leader of the clan in war. It seems to have been « common conception in 
early totermisin that only tho god could be offered na A sacrifice to itself; and here 
We have an illustration of that conception, ‘The marks of a true sacrifice are 
noticeable, Therw is no altar, it is true, but the saorifice must be eaten on the 
‘spob; all the community must partake; the whole victima must be consumed ; and 
tho remains mnst be consnmed with fire or buried, and in one ene the sacrifice 
Imust be offered at sunset, 

There are many hints that the people regard themselves as being descended 
from the totem god. Tdo mot mean that the concoption is in the thought of the 
Boowana of to-day, but that it is in the custom. Ibaye already mentioned the 
{uot that one of the salutations of a chiet ia Mocicadikgomo (one who came forth 
from cattle), And thero is « similar idea with regard to the members of his lan. 
When the army returns from war, if they return vietorions, they come singing the 
Molpélane songs, which are songs of rejoicing. ‘The people go out to meet the 
Feturning regiments, and tho women weloome them with a shrill trilling ery. 
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‘The regiments assemble in the great Kral, or place of tribal assembly, and sing the 
ima songs, which are regarded as a tribute to the slain. Women crowd up to 
the entrance, but may not pass the threshold. ‘Then the names of the slain are 
recited ; and after each name the wail for the slain is raised; “Moto yo! Motho 
w! yo! Ke tla tela wei!” ("Berson alast Person alas! las! Oh, T will weep !") 
Tut oftener than sot the wail ix rendered “ Kgomo yo!" instead of Motho yo!” 
(Ox alas" instead of * Person alas"), And the substitution of the word ox for 
person is evidently thought more complimentary to tho dead, 

Sometimes the chief summous his warriors for’ great hunt. Upon such 
ocoasions the regiments referred to in the summons will meot at the * great Kraul" 
on the following morning, ‘The man who happens to reach the " great eral" first 
is expected to summon his sleeping comrades. Hy ascends the “ herald’s tree, or 
stump,” which is usually to be found in the kraal, and shouts out his sumuons, 
And this is tho usmal form of the summons: Bit! Bit! Bil? A ve een go bolara 
diphatahata, Merole e menana!" (Dit! Bit! Bic! Lot ws go to Kill the gama, O 
you great herd of young calves!) And it is thought complimentary for the 
imeiuber of « regiment to use such a phrase towards his equals, 

Tu the purification of warriors, too, the ox takes a conspicuous part. ‘The 
‘warrior who has slain a man in the battle is unclean, and must on no account enter hin 
‘own courtyard, for it would be # serious thing if even his shadow were to fall upon 
his children, He studiously keeps himself apart from the civil life of the town 
until ho is purified. ‘The purification ceremony is significant. Having bathed 
hituself in running water, or, if that is not convenient, in water that has been 
appropriately modioated, he is smeared by the doctor with the contents of the 
stomach of an ox, into which certain powdered roots hav been already mixed, and 
then the doctor strikes him on tho back, sides, and belly with tho large bowel of 
an ox, The eattle that haye been captured by the army are divided by the obiof, 
who will retain some for himself and his relatives, distribute the others among the 
brave, and sot aside the remainder for a feast, ‘Tho festal cattle are killed and 
cooked in the Ayotla; and they may be roasted or stewed in fat; perhaps portions 
will usually be cooked in each way. ‘The people of the tribe gather together for 
the feast, ut the army keeps itself apart from the crowd, A doctor takes w piece 
of roasted beet and cuts it into small Lumps of about the size of a walnut, laying 
them carefully ou a large wooden trencher. He has already prepared charooal, by 
roasting the root of certain trees in an old cracked pot, and this he grinds down 
‘nd sprinkles om the lumps of meat on the trencher. ‘Then the army surrounids the 
trencher, and everyone who has slain a foe in the battle steps forth, kneels down before 
the treucher, and takes out a picoe of meat with his mouth, talking care not to 
touch it or the trencher with his hands. As he takes the meat, the doctor gives 
him « smart cut with a switch. And when he has eaten that lump of meat his 
Purification is complete. ‘This ceremony is called Go alafaha dintéd, or “The 
Phrification of the strikers.” 

‘This taking of ment from the trencher without using the hands is evidently 
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a matter of ritual. And one wonders whether it does not mean that the beef is 
too sacred to be touched with the hands ‘There is a similar requirement in 
connection with the purification of a woman after child-birth. A desoription of 
that cerewiony would lead me too far away from my subject ; so that it must suffiee 
to say that in the midst of a considerable variety of ritual, a plate of medicated 
porridge is laid upon the hearth, and that the man and his wife approach the 
porridge from opposite sides and take five mouthfuls without using their hands, 
after which they sit down and finish the porridge in the usual way. This is the 
first time the husband eats with his wife after her confinement, And in the 
initiation ceremonies the neophytes haye nothing but porridge for about a week 
after ciroumcision ; and the porridge is served up in a large wooden dish, round 
whioh the neophytes kneel. Each boy has to take his porridge holding his left 
hand above his head, and, scraping off a portion with the side of his right hand, he 
conveys it to his mouth. Tt would be an offence against the ceremonies if the boy 
were to take porridge with his fingers as he has always been taught to do at home. 

‘The similarity of the requirement in the purification ceremony for the woman 
is striking. And the fitet that in the one case the saeramental food is beef and in 
the other porridge, is only what we should expect to find, for it is as natural that the 
cereal totem should survive in the purification of women as that the animal totem 
should survive in the purification of warriors, 

‘This smearing with monieaf, as the Beowana call it, that is with the contents of 
‘the large stomach or the intestines of an ox, isalso noteworthy. ‘To us, of course, the 
thought of such # thing is repulsive; but the Beowana look at it in a very different 
light. Tt was a common thing for old men sitting in the kyotla to send a boy into 
the cattle kraal proper to fetch them some cow-dung with which to wash their 
hands, and occasionally their faces. It is not go common now, but T haya seen it 
more than once. The dialogane, or youths who have just retuned from the 
ciroumeision ceremonies, are naturally fond of strutting about in all the glory and 
importance of their new-found manhood, and these youths lose no opportunity of 
Washing their hands iu cow-dung, and rarely forget their faces. Tt is evidently a 
sign of the manhood into which they have been so recently initiated. And small 
boys at the cattle posts, aping their elders, aro very fond of mixing milk and cow- 
dung and smearing their bodios with it from head to foot. 

If two brothers or friends have quarrelled and wish to become reconciled, 
they take opposite ends of a small twig, bend it and break it; and as each throws 
the broken end ovor his shoulder, he puts the fault of his reconciled enemy out of 
Sight. But if two chiefs have quarrelled, there is a much more important ritual of 
Yeconciliation, At their meeting an ox is killed, and its stomach opened. ‘Then 
eaok chiof dips his hand into the stomach, takes a little moshwaR on the palm of 
‘is hand, grasps his reconciled enemy by the right arm just below the elbow, and 
draivs the clasped hand down the arm till it is clasped in the hand of his friend. 


And as they clasp hands, they both exclaim “Re ehwaranye kn moshioan,” (* Our 
hhanads have met in the cow dang) 
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In the Marriage Ceremonies, oxen take a very large place. The bogadi or 
marringe settlement, which the bridegroom's father hands over to the custoily of 
the bride's family, consists exclusively of cattle. But there is nothing in all this 
that connects the marriage with any totemistic ritual. Among the Bamangwato, 
however, there is one significant custom; and I am told that it is not found in any 
other of the Beewana tribes, On sich an occasion asa marriage, it is sual for 
the bride's father to kill an os, and the animal is generally killed on the eve of the 
wedding. ‘The lomipt or sheet of fat that is around the entrails of the ox, will be 
laid out carefully on some upright supports, so that it will sot nicely and be free 
from grass or dirt, Next morning, when the crowd have assembled, some old 
women will teke the lomipi, ub it with some appropriate medicine from the 
doctors, and lay it around the bride’s shoulders, The exact significance of 
this is apparently lost, but correct procedure demands that the lomipi should be 
brought down as far as possible over the bride's bosom. Ancl as the bride sits olad 
in this peculiar veil, some old ian or woman will give the bride and bridegroom 
some appropriate advice, admonishing them particularly to tend one another in 
sickness, and warning the wife against stealing and bewitching. Mention may be 
made of adultery; but there is not much stress laid upon that, as it would only 
mean a thrashing from her husband, whereas stealing and bewitching are offences 
for which the wife may be returned in disgrace to her father, and the return of the 
marriage settlement demanded. Where the parents are too poor to afford an ox, 
the lomipé of soine smaller animal will be used, but itis evidently felt that this is 
Dut « substitute for what eannot be afforded, ‘The Bamangwato inde lomipi, that 
is, they have a special song in its praise ; but I have not succeeded in getting the 
words, 

‘Tho marriage of a widower ia preceded and attended with elaborate 
ceremonies of purification, which T shall not stay to describe, But in these 
ceremonies there is one point to which attention should be directed. Everyone is 
familiar of course with the taboo on mournors, and 1 need not draw attention to 
the fact that the widower is a mourner, and that contact with him might have very 
serious consequences. ‘This elaborate ceremonial is designed to avert such a 
calamity, At all marriage eoremonies, at the conclusion of the wedding festivities, 
which may last two or three days, the new wife is conducted by: her friends to the 
home of her husband about half-an-hour before sunset, If the new hushand is a 
widower, she finds upon arrival that the doctor has been there before her, and has 
strewn appropriate medicines across the threshold of the entrance to the court- 
yard, The woman must jump over this medicine, At sunset the doctor enters 
the courtyard, takes some mevlicinal roots, chops them up with an axe, and puts 
them ina broken pot, ‘Then he throws some live coals upon them, places the 
oman sitting upon the ground with the pot between hor knees, and the man sitting 
facing her with his knees outside the woman's knees, and throws a kuross over the 
‘man, the woman and the pot of smoking incense, so that they may both be 
fumigated. Now it is necessary that the kaross should be made of ox-skin. Then 
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follow ceremonies in which the intermingling of Wood and the circle of fire are 
conspicuous. But they have nothing to do with the totemistic ritual of the 
‘ancient ox-totem that I have assumed, 

But if we have found little in the marriage eoremonies to support our 
argument, the case is different when we consider the ritual of the greve. ‘The 
old Bocwana buried the dead in his own back-yard, ‘The grave was 4 to 5 feet 
deep, and instead of laying the corpse in the bottom of the grave, they hollowed 
‘out a little cove for him on one sitle, In preparing the corpse for burial they place 
it on the ground in a sitting posture with its head on its knees, and its arms up ab 
each side of its knees. My informant was not sure of the position of the hands. 
They tie it in this position with e thong of hide, or anything that is handy. Burial 
usually takes place immediately after death. Tut if rigor mortis has set in, the 
backbone is eut at the neck with an axe so that the head may be brought forwaril 
to rest on the knees. Sometimes the man is buried in his sandals and fur hat, and 
sometimes he is finally wrapped up in any old kaross that happens to be handy. 
Bub the correct thing is to tie up the corpse in an ox-skin, ‘Then, before bial, an 
ox bone is held towards the dead man, and this is placed at his head in the grave, 
Sometimes the hoof of an ox is substituted for the bone, ‘Then a hao or milking 
thong, a mogala-secho or nose-cord of an ox,and a milk bowl, are shown to the 
deceased in the same way. After this the peculiar whistle of the herd boy is 
imitated, aud finally some dry cow-dung is thrown into the grave, Tt was usual 
for the chief wife of the deceased to kill an ox, and it was necessary that this ox 
should be all constmed during the night of the burial. Fora woman the ritual 
was different. In her case other objects were substituted for the ox bone, the 
milking thong, the nose-cord aud the milk bowl. A pot, 4 spoou, a plate, lofaliha 
or pronged porridge stick, a winnowing fan, a pestle from the corn mortar, and a 
cracked pot (in which a woman usually carries live coals), ure exhibited in front of 
the corpse, while, instead of placing cow-dung in the grave, Kaflir corn is soattered 
upon it, This substitution of things connected with cereal totems in the case of 
the woman serves to emphasise the fuct that every item mentioned in the case of 
the man is directly connected with the ox totem; aud it cannot be argued that 
this is © mere exhibition of the things most closely connected with the daily 
pursuits of the deceased ; for during his life he was considerably interested in his 
Mocks, a well as his herds, while war and the chase were his delight, And yat 
nothing representative of these other interests finds any place in the collection. 

Before concluding my remarks upon this subject I may perhays mention that 
among the Becwana there are certain well-recognised rights of the chieftainship. 
‘The chief alone has power to order the great tribal ceremonies, such as the 
ceremony of the doctoring of the seed, the New Year purification, and the 
initiation ceremonies. He has the power of taxation, and of administering justice. 
He alone can summon the civil assemblies and the armed assemblies, and lus 
Power of declaring war, He alone hus the power that pertains to a “ doctor,” and 
all who uct as medicine men in his country do so by his permission and oxercise 
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the power which he has delegated to them. Moreover, there are two things 
which are peculiarly his prerogative, and which, at first sight, appear to be 
disconnected with all that we associate with a chief. There is a tree called the 
molyalo. It i a thorn tree, which bears long sharp-pointed thorns and hook 
thoms in elose proximity to them. Tam sorry that T cannot give its true name. 
‘The felling of this tree is peculiarly the chiet's prerogative. As far as strangers are 
concerned the chief has power over the felling of all trees, and he may forbid his 
people to fell any particular trees in any particular locality ; but they are free to 
fell what they need unless he distinctly forbids it. But they would not dare to fell 
the mokgafo in the old days’ swithout his distinct permission. And if one asks 
the reason, one is told that building the tribal eattle kraal of poles is modern 
invention; and that of oli the entrance only was made of poles, and tho rest of 
the keaal of this molynlo tree; that the kraal was renewed year by year, and that 
no one was at liberty to fell these trees until the tribal cattle Kraal was built, and 
after that only by the chie(’s permission. Moreover the people say that, there was 
something about the molyalo which they do not understand, bnt that it was not 
like other trees. 

‘The chief's other prevogitive to which I have referred is that’ of castrating 
calyes, No man was permitted to castrate calves till the chiof had castrated bis 
calves anil had announced the fact, After that all who hud calves were free to 
castrate them or not as they wished. 

‘These two premgatives strike one ws being unworthy of the chief; but they 
are connected with cattle, and if the chief has inherited them from a time when 
the cattle were the totem of the tribe, and his ancestors priests of the totem-zod, 
then there is nothing paltry about them. 

Once when I was making inquiries of the Bukgalagadi as to the games that 
the children play, Tstuuntled on a man who was evidently out of sympathy with 
such trivial matters He said there was much foolishness, and sometimes evil. 
in the games that the children played, and he proceedal to tell me a story. 
Once upon a tinue there were some chikiten who used to play » reprehensible guane. 
They nsed to play by the river-side, where they dug # pit in the sand, a= people 
dig a grave, and making one of their number stand in this pit they would fill in 
the sand till it came to his neck. ‘Then they would retire to a distance and sing 
* Kgomo ew ga va, Nelo! Newel” (Ox of my father, come ani take met); ancl 
when their buried comrade heanl the song he would Coo-ee, and they would return 
‘and release him, One day when these bad children were playing this wicked game, 
and had buried one of theit number iu the sand, and had retired to a distance to 
sing that tong, the river came down in sudden flood ; and as they sang * Ox of 1my 
father, come and take me!” the great flood of waters swept their buried playmate 
away, ‘The narrator said it was a serious thing for children to use such phrases in 
their games, and that in the excitement of play they were likely to do and say 
foolish things. Tt was clear that the phrase, “Ox of my father, come and take 
nw 1" wan blasphemy in his ears. 
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But the subject is really too large for « paper, and T have been compelled 
to select and condense, We have seen that though every Beewans tribe his 
its present-day {otem, yet these totems have had practically no influence npon 
their great rites and every-lay enstoms; and that on the other Ind eattle 
take the central place in all the ritual of the greater ceremonies, And I 
submit that this can only be explained Ly assuming that the ritual eame 
from a fardlistant past when the ox was the totem of the people, and that 
the present totems are mere modern accretions And if this is so, it will not 
be hard to feel the significance of the Becwana saying, “The person who has 
no cattle is nothing at all of a person.” Tt is not only that the cattle are the 
chiof wealth of the people, though that counts for much, but it is that they 
were the clan-god of theit fathers. And though the people have now lost sight of 
the fact, yot they have unconscionsly inhorited the feeling of mystery anv security 
hat their forefathers felt in the presence of their supernatural ally. They say the 
inoonlight dance and song in praiso of cattle is mere fim; and that oxen play a 
large part in their customs simply because they are the most valuable of their 
possessions. And they are right; just as the qaarryman is right who flings aside 
the fossil and says it isa stone, But the fossil is a stone with a tale to toll for 
those who have ears to listen—the fossil ritual as well as the fossil shell, And 
whatever the Beowann may say of the moonlight dance and the black bull rites, 
most of them know that itis a very xotious thing to swear by the eord in the nose 
of the red ox—" Kea ikana hu mogata o mo wkon ca kyono e Khnnow! 

Yet that is not the groatest oath the Becwana know, ‘The most. saeredl oath 
known to tho Bamangwato is Kew tkana hu thotte lo agyeane an metse 1 ( swear by 
the gourd and the water dipper). ‘The Bakwena, too, say this is the most suered 
oath they know, Sometimes the formula is varied thus," Kea ikana ku Tintidernd 
as fanaa Uehatae ; hv thiba ia Iehatshe ; ha lelémeta segieanyrrna ae ne kwwa go Bese.” 
Tam sorry T cannot translate it, but it is something like this:—"1 swear by 
Tintitane of the child of the earth; T bar the way with the warth; T grope toward 
the littlo water dipper that is in the possession of the eldest daughter of the chet," 
‘The chief's eldest daughter ix always mentioned by imme in thie oath, and 
consequently the name varies in different tribes and different generations, OL 
‘Tintibane very little is known, but he seems to have been a god of the nether 
world, ‘The water-dippers are made from gourds, and every woman uses one to fill 
her water pot at the fountain, ‘The gourd or calabash is called sego in Seowant, 
and the form syirana is a diminutive, while wpeanyana is x double diminutive. 
Tt is moreover a significant fact that there is w verb yo sego which means to be 
Messed—a verb of such force that it is used in all Seowana translations of the New 
‘Testament as the most appropriate rendering of the Beatitudes, ‘The Southern 
Beewana pronounce it go tsheyo; and they also call the ealabash ésheyo, 

‘This brings mo to the last part of my paper, the survivals of plant and 
cereal totems found in the extant ritual of the Becwana, 

Perhaps T hud better state the position before calling the evidence. It is, 
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Deiefly, this:—That jast as we find survivals of the ox totem in the ritual that is 
peculiar to the men, so we find survivals of the gourd and the Kaffir eorn totems 
in the ritual that is peculiar to the women. 

The gourd family is well represented among the indigenous plants of 
Beowanaland, and, indeed, of Africs. Calabsshes are grown everywhere ; and T 
found them even more common in what is now German East Africa than they are 
in Beowansland, ‘The Beowana cultivate pumpkins and melons somewhat 
extensively; and they“cultivate a plant called the Zerdtw, which seems to stand 
Ltwoen the pumpkin and the vegotable marrow, hata is used perticularly of the 
‘evotee vino ; but it appears to be roughly a generioname. Tt includes Lerdtse (already 
lesribed, leap (wolon), lepatas (pumpkin), makute (wild lerotse), mokupana wild 
‘clon and monyuko (a wild evourbitaceous plant with fruit resembling a short, 
stumpy-eneunber covered with spiky protuberances). ‘The pumpkin is never 
‘used in the ritual; perhaps it is an imported plant. The lerdtee is preferred ; 
failing that the melon, and failing that the mouyaho, while in an emergency the 
wild varieties may be used as poor substitutes. 

But let me describe the ceremonies, 

‘The ceremony ia that to which T have referred already as the New Year 
unification ceremony. The ordering of this ceremony was one of the prerogatives 
of the chief, It was called by more thon one name. Sometimes it is calleil go 
‘oma aveugu (the biting of the year); sometimes go loma thote (the biting of the 
gounl); and sometimes, though Toss frequently, go chieara thatse (tho seizing of the 
gourd), Tho day was fixed at the chief's discretion ; but-the month Mekonwe was 
fixed by immemorial custom, Mekonwe is our January. The eoremony, begun in 
the great kraal of the tribe. There all the adult males were gathered together, 
tnd each took some of the leaves of the lerdter, crushed then in his hand, and 
tuointed his big toes and his navel with tho jofoo. Tt is a singular fact that the 
hidron of the chief took precedence of their father in this ceremony ; but after 
thom the etrictost order of prosedence was followed, from the greatest in. the tribe 
to the least, until all: trnce of precedence was Tost, ‘The lerdlse leaves wore not 
pounded; thoy wore simply crushed in the hand and rubbed over the parte 
referred to, Fora very long time, it has boon customary with many people to 
apply the juive to every joint in the body; but the better informed any that this 
isa vulgar departure from ancient custom. Some of the Teaves might be pounded: 
for the use of children who were too small to press out the juice for themselves. 
‘After the ceremony in the great kraal, each man ‘will go home to his own kraal 
‘and will assemble the members of his family. Men, women, children and even the 
loge will all be there, ‘The ceremony is then reposted, exoopt that the head of the 
fannily will smear every member of his family with the juice. When this is done, 
some leaves are pounded and mixed with milk ina large wooden dish, and the 
dogs are called to drink it. This litter custom is explained by the remark that in 
the old days dogs were highly esteemed, and treated more likechildren. Tf that is 
40, there has been a tremendous change of late years, for at present the life of « 
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native dog is one of the cruclest neglect, After this the porridge plate of eaolt 
member of the family is rubbed with the ferdtee leaves, care being taken that the 
plates are rubbed! in the order of precedence. ‘The plate of any absent member of 
the family would be treated as the rest, Upon the completion of this ceremony, it 
was propor to eat of the new crops, whatovor they were, but nothing of the kind 
may be tasted before the ceremon 

On the night after this ceremony, it was a matter of ritual that every man 
should sleep with his chief wife. And if the wife had beew guilty of sexual 
iufidolity during the yeur that tad passed, it was incumbent upon her to confess it 
Vofore the cultination of the ceremony, Ibis said that every woman, unless she 
is quite lost to virtue, would warm her hushand before the wight came 0b to 
approach hor till she had purged herself of her offence, Such « purifioation, if it 
were necessary, would take place the fullowing morning. ‘The man's fathor will 
take charge of the ceremony ; but he willeall in adootor, ‘The dootor will produce 
‘4 boan plant, with its spronts and its rootlets; will mix these with sonia othir 
modicine of which he alone knows the composition, and will put them into # 
broken pot. He will then throw some live coals upon the anixture and, dineoting 
the woman to sit upon the gromnd with her knees drawn up under her chin, he 
will place the pot of smoking inconse between her knees, ‘The man will be placed 
nw similar position opposite the woman, except that hi knees must be outside 
hors, ‘Then the father throws a kaross over the pair, so that, they may be properly 
fumigated. ‘This kaross must be of ox skin, After the fumigation the husband 
and wife take » rozor, and, in the presence of the father and the doctor, each will 
make two small perpendicular cuts just under the navel of the other, ‘The ents 
nay be very slight, but they must draw blood, Thto the blood trom his own bodys 
ouch of them will mix a little medicine, and rub the mixture into the ent which 
has been made in the wbdomen of the other. ‘Then the purification is complete, 
und the fin act in the go lona thatee ceremony may be proceeded with. 

T was told by some people that on the night of the go Zon thdtse ceremony, 
the husband would algo confess to his wife if hw had been guilty of marital infidelity 
uring the past year But though I interrogated many people on this point, T 
fuiled to satisfy myself that it was at all important, ‘There were no supernatural 
penalties if he kept silence or prevarieated, and there was no purification ceremony 
if he confessed. 

If an unmarried man should find it*impossible to be home tor the yo lowe 
veage ceretnony, he will be troubled, for, though he will take the leaves of the 
Aerdtse, on, if he is fie away in the veld, the leaves of the wokate, and smear himself, 
yet it will probably bem year of calamity for him. But the married man who is 
absont from home is in a very sad plight. His chances of surviving the year are 
slight. He may try the virtue of a private anointing with the leaves, but it is not 
likely to help him much. When he returns home, he will not dare to enter his 
‘own premises, for he would pollute the place, and even if his shadow falls upon one 

of his children it will be fatal to the child. He will sit in the dyolla of his own 
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Titele village? not even daring to send a message to his wite, and if she does not 
come to hit of het own accord, he will know that she has completed the ceremony 
in his absence, some other man haying taken his vacant, place. But if she comes 
to him bringing’ calabash of water, he will take it, and drink it gladly, and she 
will take hhis weapons and carry them into her house, and he may follow at bis 
pleasure, for he knows then that ste has ventured to postpone the ceremony for his 
coming, and they will oolebrate the ceremony together. But ue lins made « lange 
demand upon the loyalty of luis wife, If she docs not bring him water in 
calabash, he Knows well what it means, and he will yo to some friend of tis and 
spenit the night there, Next morning he will call in the assistance of « doctor, 
that he may ayain enter his own premises. ‘The doctor goes to the house before 
‘in, and prepares the eorrect medicines, while the Iusband sits in the kyotle of is 
cown village, When things wre prepared, « man will bring him a little medicine 
from the doctor, anil will rub his feot with it, He may thon enter the courtyard, 
But bo is still undor a ban, and if ono of his children touch hin or even his shadow, 
cithor he or the ehild will die, When he enters tho courtyant the ceremony of 
purification is immedintoly performed, just us T havo deseribod ity But, 
after the fumigation, the churred remains of the bean-plant and medicines are taken 
frow the pot and pounded wp, and husband, wife, and children are all smiotred with 
it, But the matter is not ended yet; the worst consoquences are probably averted, 
tut there must be no commerce between Inusband and wife for the remainder of that 
year, that ig, till tho next yo loma thotse ceremony, and any breach of this rule wil 
te punished with supernatural ponalties—the husband, wife, or child will ie, 

‘Now it seems to me that there is something very peculiar about this eremony: 
‘The phrases thomaelves, go fom thotee,” “go ehoara thotse,” an * ge Toma Auonya" 
tite the wind phrases for the ooremony which T have described; but: they alwayx 
arty with them an iden of sexual intercourse. And it is quite clear that that is 
aun integral port of the ooremony itaelt. If the wife has taken the gourd leavos and 
fpplied. them in the usual way on tho alonoe of her Isband that is small 
rattor, excapt that sho appears to have been risking « good deal by not completing 
tho ceremony, But if sho has éomploted the caremony with some other man, she 
in uot under a ban, but hor Awbend, ‘There it no danger to anyond fron her 
proverice, but his very slindow would bo fatal to her oF to his children. | And quite 
part from any contact with hia own family, the man hindelf i subject to the 
direst supernatural penalties. She has to share the purification ceremony with him 
it in troe, but evidently not because she needs it, but because he needs her 
‘sistance. 

Tu the case of the titer, unlike that of the vattle, the people themselves have 
4 suspicion that it was once a tribal totem, though one never hears of such « thing 
tinless oné happens on an old man who has taken great interest in the oustoms of 
his tribe. And even in such an exoptional case one gets nothing more definite 





1 Jost an the town hae ite “great kraal’ #0 has ech village or division of the town ita own 
litle eral, called hy the same name Arid 
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than the admission that in his youth he had heard someone say that they thought 
it was. But there is no tradition that it was forbidden food, except that all the 
produce of the gardens is forbidden food until this eoremony is complete, 

Here it may be of interest to state that the words thdfse, lerdtse, and go hurdla 
(to smear) appear to come from the same root, and one wonders whether the name 
Bahwritshe is not intimately connected with these words, « suspicion that is 
‘confirmed when one finds that all the tribes belonging to what I have ventured 
to call the Baburutshe group delay the go fom Meaga ceremony till the 
Bahurutshe have first completed it. @o hordla, which makes its perfect horotse, 
is sometimes used now of smearing in the ordinary sense; bat it is the word for 
ceremonial smearing of the person, whether the smearing was with gourd-leaves, or 
moshwoan, or aromatic herbs, or anything else that the ritual demanded. 

‘There is no doubt that the ceremony that T have desoribed is very witlespread, 
1 know it exists among all the tribes of the Bahurutshe group, andl I hear of 
coremony bearing the same title in many other parts of Beownnaland, and it seems 
to be much mors extensive than that, The name of Lewanika’a tribe on the 
Zambesi, the Barotee, at once suggests the gourd totem, and when Lewanika sent 
1 younger brother of his as spocial messenger to Khama, I took the opportimnity of 
inquiring what was the totem of their tribe. It is genornlly quite useless to talk 
with young men about any of the old customs, they know so little, even of the lore 
of their own people. In this case there was an additional difficulty ia making 
inyself understood, but I understood him to say that the tribe had many totems, 
but that the totem of his family was the lerdtse, and he said it would be very 
respectful to arldress Lewanika as Wanamntjoko. Zjoko ia, 1 hear, the Sesuto name 
of w kind of wild water-molon. 

OF other plant-totems and troe-totems I cannot speak at present, though 
if space permitted I should have something to say. But the most valuable 
evidence for plant-totems is to be found in the Initiation Ceremony for Girls. 
‘That ceremony finds its best explanation in the veneration of the lerdtse and 
the kaffir-corn. But in the course of the present year I will submit a paper 
on the Initiation Ceremonies of Boys and Girls, and that portion of the evidence 
oust remain over for that paper, 











THE PRIMITIVE AND THE ADVANCED IN TOTEMISM. 


By Anpnew Lan. 


“Tue subject of toteminm does not deserve to occupy the mind of an intelligent 
‘man for one moment.” ‘This opinion I cite from a sturdy English Midland 
nowspaper, I summed up the ideas of a critic who had been set to roviow a book: 
on totemism ; and, as he would probably say, he “voices the indignation of a 
sgrent practical poople" against anthropologists, Meanwhile the fow erdtins who aro 
still interested in the great totemic puzzle sot by early man to his successors know 
that, in the question of the beginning of totomism, “we havo tho crisis with wa.” 
‘The curions aro divided into two camps Some hold, like Professor Taldwin 
Spencer, that the Australians are the most backward and primitive of peoples, 
while, among the Australians, the tribes of the centre and north aro nearest, the 
beginning. Other inquirers, like myself, feo! equally certain that the tribes most 
Yackward and primitive, and nearest the beginning, dwell mainly, ax far ax is. ab 
proent known, on the Murray and Darling Rivers, and their northern altluents. 
‘There are similar tribes in North America, for example the Thlinkots, but wo 
hall confine ourselves to Australia. 

The word “primitive,” whon used in this case, does not refer to material 
progress, All the tribes are equally, or almost equally, baokwant in mode of life; 
owe tills the soil; none has domesticated animals; none has any knowledge of 
the motals; none has even so much ag made a clay pipkin. Bub the tribes vary to 
‘an amazing degree in what, for want of a better word, may be called their religion, 
‘and in their socin} organisation, 

‘The crucial question for students of the evolution of totemism is—which of the 
‘many stages of totemic sodiety comes nearest to the beginning? Till we settle that 
problem, it i vain to try to find the origin of totemism, Is the most primitive 
shape of totemisin the simplest and the most universally diffused, namely, the 
fort in which the totem is hereditary, and the totem group is exogamons? Or is 
the most primitive form of totemism that which is associated with the most 
complex organisation, and occurs only in a single seb of tribes; namely, the form 
in which the totem is nou-hereditary, and the totemic group is non-exogamous ? 
Professor Spencer and thase who agree with him, hold that the most primitive 
otemiam is that which occurs in a small seb of tribes with the most complex 
onganisation—the Arunta * nation" and the Kaitish of Central Australia—where 
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the totem is not hereditary (though other things are hereditary in the male line), 
and the totem group is not exogamous, T think that the most primitive totemisia 
is that which occurs in all the rest of the totemic world, and in the tribes of least 
complex organisation, where the totem is hereditary, and the totem group is 
exogamous, 

‘Which set of tribes then, those of Central and Northern Australis, as 
‘Mr, Speneer believes, or those of South-East Australia on the Murray and Darling, 
Rivers, is the most primitive in religion and in social organisation ? 

‘To take religion first, the south-eastern tribes believe in what Mx, Howitt 
calls an “AN Father,’—"a magnified non-natural man,"—without beginning or 
ond of days. His attributes vary. In many cases he sanctions tribal ethics and 
law: he receives the good, when they die, into his own place above the heavens : 
he is sometimes the father or maker of mankinil, and maker of things. He has 
a son, who acts as his deputy in some relations with mankind. He established 
the native customary laws. In but very few cases is he adilressed in prayer, and 
he receives no sacrifices. 

This being, under varions names, is known to many Queensland tribes, a8 
Mulkari, and is known, or has been known, by tribes, now extinet, as far’ south 
as the coastal peoples of Victoria, In that lange area, tribes of almost every 
grado and variety of social organisation equally profess the cult of this being, 
for whom dances are danced, and mystery plays, so to speak, are weted. 

None of these tribes are ancestor worshippers, All are magic-workers, but 
such magician does his magio iudieidually, “ on his own": there are no groups of 
kin, no totemie. groups, which, a groupe, do collectice mayie. AU, of course, are 
tolouists, some of the tribes in the region inheriting the totem from the mother, 
some through the father, In the initiatory ceremonies, all these tribes use what 
Professor Spencer thinks the earliest rite, knocking out two front teeth. ‘They do 
not practise what he thinks the more recently developed rites of cireumeision and 
subincision? 

As to the future life, myths (as is usual everywhere), vary: now a soul goes 
to its own place, with the All Father, now in quite the opposite direction, Now, in. 
the same tribe, the All Father changes the soul into an animal; or, again, it 16.0 
tree or rock haunting ghost ; or, if the dead person died young, before initiation, the 
soul may be reincarnated. ‘There is, among these tribes, no strict orthodoxy about 
the future life. In none of these tribes (to the best of my information) do we 
hear of the perpetual reincarnation of the soul in new-born children, 

Such is the religious condition of tribes, from a4 far north as the south of 
Queensland to the const of Victoria 

‘The religious, or irreligions, condition of the central tribes from the 
Urabunna or Lake Eyre to the sea in the north is most strangely different from 











* Northern Tribes of Central Avatelie, p, 390. Native Tribes of Contral Australia, p 403. 
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that of the tribes south and east of them. With the exception of “the Great 
Ulthaann” (spitit) “of the Heavens, alkirra,” attested by Professor Spencer's 
fellow traveller and author, Mr, Gillen, among the Arunta, and of Atnatu among, 
the Kaitish tribe, next neighboors of the Arunta of the centre? we hear 
nothing of a sky-dwelling All Father among the central and northern tribes. 
‘Among the Arunta there is a fable, told to women and children, about “the 
great Spirit,” Twanyitika, “who lived in wild and inaccessible regions and 
only comes ont when a boy is initiated.” 

‘This being answers to the Daramulun of some south-eastern tribes, among 
whom Baiame is the All Father. Among the Arunta’he is no All Father, but a 








ys 

‘The Tithaana seems to do nothing in particular, except that he receives souls 
into his home, and then throws them into the sea, Atnatu,on the other hand, made 
the beginning of things, expelled disobedient sons from his heaven to earth let 
down to them, “‘everything which the black fellow has, spears, boomerangs, clubs, 
tomahawks, everything in fact, and thus made the Alcheringa” (beginning) “in 
the Kaitish tribe.” He instituted the initiatory ceremonies: the sacred instraments 
(hnll roarers, clinringa) are imitations of his own ; he is unknown to the worien 
(like the All Father of the south-eastern tribes) but his precepts are entirely 
ceremonial, not, as among the south-eastern tribes, also moral.* 

Tt is plain that Atnatu is either a debased or a nascent and half-developed 
form of the south-oustern All Father, as also probably is Mr. Gillen’s “great 
Uithaana of the heavens,” among the Arunta. Tf Mr. Gillen has found that he 
‘was tnisinformod about the Arunta Ulthaana, it would, apparently, havo heen well 
to mention the Ulthaana, and the sources of error about hit, in the works on the 
central and north central tribes. In my Seeret of the Totem (pp. 80-83) T 
alluded to the Ulthaana belief, and to the necessary. absence of the reincarnation 
elif among the Arunta as described by Mr. Gillen in the Horn Expedition. 
also cited the evidence, to a similar effect, of Kempe, in 1889, and hinted! at other 
evidence for “ a sky-dwelling enn-footed being” among the south-western Arunta. 
In Folkdore, vol. xvi, No, 4 (pp. 428-434), Mr. N. W. Thomas gives the evidence 
(1905) of Mr: Strellow, a niissionary at Hermannsburg. Here we fini “ Altjira, 
god of the Arunta;” an omu-footed being, “surrounded by handsome youths 
‘and immortal virging” in the sky. We may drop the term “god” and regard the: 
“handsome youths and immortal virgins” a8 parallel to “ the sons of Atnatu," who 
welt with him above the sky. As to the word “ Altjira,” and its connection with 
Alcheringa,“ drean-time,” real or supposed, the question must be left to phileloggists 
But Mr, Strehlow's Arunta do not believe in the Arunta reincarnation philosophy, 





“Notes on some Manners and Customs of the Aborigines of the Macdonnell Ranges, 
Uelonging to the Arunta Tribe,” Gillen, Horn Expedition, vol. iv, p. 183. 
* Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Avetratia, pp. 498-500. 
» Northern Tribes of Central Avatratia, p. 497. 
* Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Awatralia, pp. 497-200. 
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any more than do the Arunta of Mr; Gillen, in The Horn Expedition. Mr. Thonns 
says that “of the Arunta language Mr. Strehlow is a master;" 80 too, I presume, 
are Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, but probably there exist great dialectieal 
and mythological differences in various parts of Aruntadout 

As far as the evidence goes, especially when we remember tho traces of a 
limited belief in reincarnation among the Euablayi of North-West New South 
Wales who hold the All Father belief, and the Atnata belief of the Kaitish, next 
neighbours of the Arunta, the process of development seems to be from the All 
Father beliof to the All Fathorless evolutionary philosophy of reincarnation 
among the Arunta, the Urabanna, and the North Central tribes, In the Kaitish 
Wo find both beliefs co-existent and modifying each other, Or shall wo say 
that the All Father belief of the tribes of simplest sooial organisation is working, 
ite way north among the tribes of most complex organisation, has reached! the 
Kaitish and tho Arunta of Mr. Gillen, but has not yet invaded the evolationary 
All Fatherless belief of Mr. Spencer’s Arunta? The question has to be faved : 
meanwhile, I regard the evolutionary All Fatherless belief as the later, and as 
4 proof of advanced speculation among the tribes who hold it, 

Tho central and northern tribes holil that all souls wre descended from, oF 
were produced by, mythio creatures, half human, half animal, in the boginning. 
‘These creatures instituted ceremonies; when they died, or went finally under 
the earth, the totemie souls which bad been theirs, or which they had seattored 
abroad, were reborn as men and women of the various totems, and, after doath, 
they continue to be reincarnated still retaining their original totems Whion & 
Porson dies, his or her soul goes to ite original starting place and there hangs 
abont till it cuters a woman, and is inearmated again and #0 on in énfnitunt. 

All theso central and north contral tribes hold this *animistio" belief, but 
are not ancestor worshippers, though the ancestral spitits are apparently pleased 
by their totemic magic. All these tribes practise the, probably, later initiatory 
rites of ciroumcision and subincision; the south-eastern early. rite of knocking 
‘out teoth holds among thom # casual and subordinate place. 

Though there are, among those tribes, plenty of individual magic workers, 
for their own ends, a peculiarity of the contral and northern tribes is that 
their totem kins, aa sueh, work collectice magic for the behoof of their totem, 
(mainly animals aud vegetables) ax part of the tribal food wupply.t 

‘This working of co-operative magic, highly organised, by the totem groups, 
for the behoof of their totems, as part of the tribal food supply, is unknown, 
Mr. Howitt says, to. the south-eastern tribes, a point to which we roturt. 
It is, however, familiar to the more prosperous and more advanced tribes of 
the Torres Islands, and to the Siousn, Omaha and Dacotah tribes of North 
America. Atnong the ventral and northern tribes this collective highly organised 
working of magic for the totem is accompanied Ly w strong sense of proprietorship, 


£ Out of 181 aninual und veyetable totews, only test are not eaten by the natives, and these 
‘ten ars, uainly, vations nor of thie (Warthern Tribes of Centnel uatrlia, yp. 168-778). 
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in them. Each totem kin or groups owns its totem and even permits the other 
groups to Kill and eat its totem, or otherwise make use of it, Neither the 
co-operative magic, nor the property in the totem is known to the south-eastern 
tribes. (Property in what are called the “sub-totems” of the Euahlayi and some 
other south-eastern tribes is another question.) In short, among the central and 
north-eastern tribes, ax among the agricultural and advanced tribes of North 
America and the Torres Islands, totemic ideas have extended themselves in the 
protical direction of ownership of the totems, and power of magically breeding 
them as food supply for the tribe.’ 

Tn other respects, for example as reganis the future of the soul, the central 
tribes have attained a really surprising orthodoxy of creed (no variant: myths in 
each tribe); while the sonth-eastern myths are heterodox and various An 
exception is the Kaitish tribe, with the All Father and also the reincarnation 
beliefs. Among the rest of the central and northern tribes, all human beings 
descend, by perpetnal reincarnation, from the primal totemio beings, or the 
totemio spirits which they diffused, But among the Kaitish, many human beings 
descend from the sons of Atnatu, whom he expelled from heaven, ‘The other 
theory has not superseded this belief, or this belief has not dominated the other 
theory. 

In the matter of what T may call * mystery plays" (dramatic rites representing 
early legendary adventares of the mythical ancestors), those of the contral tribes 
a much more elaborately staged, costumed and managed, and much more 
frequent and prolonged than the brief rites which, among the south-eastern tribes, 
show some burlesque adventure of the All Father, when he dwelt on earth, ‘The 
legendary history of the “ Alcheringa” ancestors of the central tribes is very copions 
‘and minute, and is preserved by means of thir mystery plays, ‘Thoir origin is us 
obvious aa in the caso of tho North American or Greek variants of the Eleusinia, 
There is a traditional rito; ite origin is unknown to the blacks. They say, 
“such and such an Alchoringa nnoestor did it; one of us is that ancestor 
incarnated.” So they do the rite over again, and tell the legend of how the 
ancestor did it. The practice, not unknown to the south-eastern tribes (who 
substitute the Atl Father for the Alcheringa ancestors) is, among the central 
tribes, more complex, prolonged, frequent, and elaborately staged and costumed. 

Such are the differences betweon the ° religious" and magical practices of the 
central tribes (the most primitive, says Professor Baldwin Spencer) and the sonth- 
eastern tribes, the most primitive, in my own opinion. But Mr. Spencer thinks 
that the initiatory rites, at all events, of the central tribes, are probably the less 
Primitive, Here I agree with him, 

On the other hand he thinks the dramatic and wagieal totemic rites of the 
centre more primitive by far than those of the south-east, I would reply that the 
‘magical totemic rites also ocour among peoples far above the Australian level of 


* Dorsey, “ Oman Sosiology : Siounn Cults,” Report of Bureaw of Bukwology, 1881-1863, 
PP 288-899 j 1880-1600, p, 632. Frazer, Tofeminm, p. 94 (1887). J.A.L, NS, 5 pp. 6-17. 
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culture; and that, being collectiv, they imply snore complete organisation than the 
south-eastern people possess. To organise science, in Europe, meant a great 
advance: to organise magio is « parallel step, among savages. For these reasons, I 
think the central rites less primitive than those of the south-east. ‘The orthodoxy, 
too, of the central tribes, seems more advanced than the south-eastern variety of 
myths, 

As to religion, the student must ask himsolf, “Is the All Father belief more or 
Jess likely to be primitive than the evolutionary belief, with the doctrine of 
perpetual reincarnation?” ‘This is a matter of private opinion. 

Bat we must remember that when Mr, Howitt asserts! that the AIL Father 
belief is concomitant with social “advance from descent in the female line to that 
in the male line,” he has strangely forgotten his own array of facta. He gives 1s 
five south-eastern tribes in which descent in the male line accompanies belief in 
the All Father; and seven tribes in which the AN Father belief is held by tribes 
with descent in the ferunle line. Lf the belief extends, as Mr, Howitt thinks, "over 
all New South Wales, up to the eastern boundaries of the tribes of the Darling 
River,”* then it is hold by the Wonghibon tribes, and by the whole Barkinji 
“nation,” who all reckon descent in the female line? 

‘Mr. Howitt's genoral statement is thus opposed to his own collection of facts. 
Tt has been quoted by more than one writer, and has been accepted apparently 
without reference to the facts of the caso, ‘Thus arises the deeply rooted! delusion 
that the All Father belief is only found in concomitance with the social. advance 
{nplied in the change from reckoning in the female Tine to reckoning in the mle 
Tine. On the other hand the All Father is never reported (exeapt in the cases of 
Atnatu and of the great Ulthaana of the heavens) among the central and northern 
tribes, all of which reckon descont in the male line, As the All Father boliet ix 
held by many tribes which haye not made the social advance of reckoning descent 
in the male line, and which practise the more primitive initiatory rites, while it is 
not held by the vast congeries of tribes which have made the sooial advance to 
reckoning in the male line, and which practise the Inter and more complicated 
initintory rites, it is perfectly certain that social and ceremonial advance is not 
the cause of the All Father belief, ‘The opinion that it is the cause is merely the 
result of hasty generalisation, made in defiance of the known facts, 

Tt is open, however, to anybody to hold that the All Father belief is posterior 
to the perpetual reincarnation belief, Only nobody ean deny—if the rokoning of 
descent in the female line is a proof of primitiveness—that the All Futher belief is 
much more frequently held by the more primitive tribes, those with female reckon- 
ing of lineage, than by the more advaniced tribes. Only one sot of tribes with fenuile 
descent, the Urabunna, is said to have no AN Father belief, and to have the 
Teincarnation belief, and that tribe intermarties with the All Fatherless Arunta. 

‘The process of reasoning, among those who hold at once that the central 


1 Native Bribes of South- Bast Avstroli, 600, * Howitt, p00, 
* Howitt, pp. 488-500, 
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tribes—all with male descent and practically all All Fatherless—are primitive, is 
this: —" Specialised or highly modified ” tribes, as to organisation, are to be sought 
“glong the coast line.” ‘The central tribes are not found along the coast line, 
‘Therefore the central tribes are not specialised or highly modified, but primitive, 
Tt has also been argued that religious advance is due to the better conditions of life 
produced by constal influences, rain and fertility. ‘The All Father belief is « 
religious advance on the religionless condition of the central tribes. Therefore the 
All Father belief is due to coastal influences and other influences which improve 
the conditions of life. 

‘the reply is that many tribes hokling the AI Father belief, and retaining 
female reckoning of lineage are not coastal but dwell far inland, Again their 
conditions of life have not begotten in them any social alvance. 

Facts cry out against such generalisations! If constal influences beget social 
advance and religions advance, why, as the All Father belief is a step in. advance, 
have the coastal tribes of north and north-east Australia no All Father? Again, if 
thoy have nono, why is an AN Father common among the non-constal tribes in 
Queensland and New South Wales? ‘Tho supposed climatic cause cloes not produce 
the effect; the effect occurs without the supposed climatic canse, 

‘Again, if climatic causes associated with the sen prosiuce the social progress 
from reckoning in the fenule to reckoning in the malo line, why do the coast tribes 
of East Queensland reckon in the female lino, and why do the tribes most, remote 
from ocean reckon in the male line? Nobody disputes the facts, which are in 
contradiction with the generalisations, We must therefore cease to generalise on 
these points, “Nobody knows why, im some inland regions, female descent anit the 
‘All Father belief exist; while in other regions, whether central or coastal, male 
descont exists, and the All Father belief ig all but invisible, We must beware of 
making ginoralisations in. dofiance of facts, andl of proving other facta by way of 
deduction from our generalisations, 

‘The indisputable fucts are that, in some coastal regions, north and north-cust, 
wwe find Kinship and descent traced in the male Tine, and the moat eomplox forme 
of social organisation, and no report of an All Father, In other coustal regions 
(Queensland) wo find descent traced in the female tine, ‘and an intermediate form 
of social organisation, with four, not eight clastes, und with moieties retaining their 
namea? Of an All Fathor nothing is said, Tn yet other coastal regions, those of 
Southern Victoria, we find the simplest form of oryunisation, save that descent is 
traodil in the male line, with a tendency to drop the class system altogether. 
‘There is an All Father? 

Looking at inland tribes, those of South Queensland and New South Wales 
have the All Father belief, and either the simplest or the second most simple 
organisation, with female descent in both eases, ‘The tribes of the centre and north 


» Spencer, Report of Australasian Anse, for the Advancement of Seioner, 1908, p. 382 
+ Howitt, Native Tribes of South-Bart Austratio, p. 11V, 
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have no All Father, or only Atnatu and the Ulthaana, Imt, remote from coastal 
influences as they are, they have attained to descent in the male line, and to the 
most complicated of all organisations. These facts defy and haftle generalisations 
about the effect of climate on religious and social advance ; and we eannot argue 
that the central tribes must be most backward heeause they have least rainfall, 

We therefore ask, are the central or the south-eastern tribes the more primitive 
jin social organisation? Now on this pofut we have scientific certainty; the south- 
eastern tribes, with reckoning of female descent and with the simplest of all 
orgunisations, are by at Teast four degrees, or stages, more primitive in social type 
than the tribes from the central Arunta, northwards to the sea, ‘This is stated in 
so many words hy Mr, Howitt. He traces “a socially progressive series” from the 
condition of the south-east tribes with female descent and with only a twofold 
division of the tribe, forward and upwand to the condition of the central trihes, with 
male kin, and with a tenfold division of the tribe. Mr, Spencer also tells us that 
“any movement which there has beon in social matters has been clearly in the 
rection of increasing their complexity.” In his opinion the original tribe 
consisted of so many groups, each doing magic for a given plant, animal, ot other 
object. There was no other organisation of any kind in the original tribe; then the 
magical groups were divided by the legislator into two “series,” or moieties, the 
same tnagical group never occurring in both moieties? 

After the division was made, the members of each of the two moieties now 
created were forbidden to marry within their own half, and compelled to matry 
with the other half? 

‘This was the primitive organisation, Mr, Spencer says, and it adyanced by 
increasing degrees of complexity till the organisation of the central tribes was 
reached, In place of two tribal divisions, or * phratries,” and female descent (the 
confessedly primitive organisation of many south-eastern tribes), the tribes, from the 
Arunta to the sea, have two divisions, each ent up into four divisions, making ten 
in all, and have wale descent. Moreover, in some of the central tribes, such a8 the 
Arunta, the two primal divisions have lost their names, and the mames Mr. Spencer 
speaks of as “a primitive feature.” Manifestly, therefore, the central tribes, having 
slvanced furthest of all from Mr, Spencet’s primitive model, are the least primitive 
of all the tribes in question, while the south-eastern tribes, which haye retained 
Mr. Spencer's primitive model (including the primitive names of the two divisions), 
are the most primitive, That is a matter of scientific certainty, if we accept, as 
T do, and as, indeed, is inevitably necessary, the opinion of Mr. Howitt and 
Mr. Spencer that progress has been from the simplest, to the fess simple, to the 
more complicated, and finally, to the most complicated organisation, that of the 
central tribes. 

So far, all has been harmony, but at this point Mr. Spencer startles us by 


Native Tribes of Central Awatratia, p, 64. 
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saying that the tribes of male descent and of the most complicated organisation are 
“undoubtedly the most primitive and backward tribes."* 

T now examine Mr. Spencer's set of groups in his Hist from A to. Asa 
sample of Group A (female descent, no classes), he chooses the Urabanna, a central 
tribe who intermarry with the Aranta. This tribe, being in close touch with the 
Arunta, and using their charinge, is not « good sample of tribes with moieties, female 
kin and. no classes, for it possesses the central and northern belief in. endless 
reincarnation of souls (not found among south-eastern classless tribes with female 
reckoning of lineage), and I suspect that it really has classes. The evidence on 
this point is incomplete and indistinct. Meanwhile, I regard their stereotyped 
and orthodox philosophy of reincarnation as much less primitive than the amixed 
myths shout the future life which prevail south-east of the centre. That savage 
orthodoxy implies advance, few will doubt; and Arunta or Urabunna orthodoxy 
is really surprisingly advanced. Group B are Mr. Howitt's Mokwar Kilpara 
south-east tribes, with moieties of these names, female descent, and no classes 

About set of extinet trikes (Group ©) Mr. Spencer remarks that they 
present “a curious feature, to which we shall refer again later, and one in which 
they differ from almost all other tribes,” namely, “ that what are apparently moiety 
names are those of animal” I shall take this point at once, because, us far as T 
‘am aware, all moiety names which have been translated, with one exception (the 
Euahlayi names), are names of animals. 

Mr. Spencer returns to the topic when considering group H* The tribes, now 
extinet in Group H, had the moiety names Dunjil (Eagle Hawk), and Wang (Crow). 
‘The tribes in Group C lind moiety names, Merung (Eagle Hawk), and Yekembruk 
(Crow), or Matian (Eagle Hawk), and Cube (Crow). Mr. Spencer says that, in 
mp H, “the very fact” (that the moieties bear animal names) “is in itself 
snlficient to exeite suspicion * that these moiety names are not really moiety namies* 
First! moiety names are “so primitive a feature,” which, of course, makes it all 
the more extraordinary that “the most primitive and backward” of all tribes have 
Tost (in the case of the Arunta and other cases) that “so primitive feature,” their 
moiety names, ‘The tribes in Group H ought not, it seems, to have a primitive 
feature which even the primitive Arunta have lost. They ought not to have it, 
Decause they are, or rather were, neighbours of the Wotjetaluk tribe. But that tribe 
was 80 primitive as to have moiety names, which, moreover, though Mr. Spencer 
does not mention it, are animal names The Wotjobaluk names are Gamuteh, 
Krokiteh, which exist in other dialectical forms as Kreki, Kumite, Krokitch, Kurc- 
heeteh, Kapuleh, Krokege, Kubitch. All these names denote two different species of 
cockatooa _Krokage is White Cockatoo, red crested ; Kubifch is Black Cockatoo; 
Kurokedteh is Long-billed Cockatoo; Kaputch is Banksia Cockatoo® Kurokeetch, 





\ Report A.A.A.S., p. 378, Thia statement he frequently reiterates. 

* Thy pp, 92-398. ¥ Th, pe 391 + 1h, RM. 

* Howitt, ut ampro, pp. 121, 125. 

* Evidence of Mr. Dawson and Mr. A. L. P, Cameron, op. Howitt, p. 125. Note. 
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Krokage, Kroki, Krokitch, Kaputch, Kubitch, Gamuteh, are Cockatoos, says Mr. 
Howitt, All this set of animal names are names of moieties. One does not 
see why it should be reckoned “suspicious” that-Group H, “hemmed in by the 
Wotjoballuk nation on the west,” had animal names for their moieties, as their 
neighbours the Wotjoballuk have also animal names for heir moieties, But Mr, 
‘Spencer says that “the Wotjoballuk nation has become much modified in totemic 
matters,” In fact, the Wotjoballuk have sub-totems, but they retain that very 
primitive feature, moieties of animal names, Consequently, it is not suspicions 
that their neighbours, Group H, also had animal names of their moieties meaning 
Eagle Hawk and Crow, Their “ geographical position” has nothing to do with 
the matter; they were in mid-Victoria, with good conditions of life; Iut these 
conditions will not necessarily make a tribe drop the animal names of its moieties. 

Again, Group H have nearest them the isolated Kumai on the east who 
“have lost all trace of class and totems,"? But we now know that the Kurnai have 
‘at Jeast ten known totems. Moreover, development not being uniform, there is m0 
reason why Group H should lose its moieties because Group I lias lost, them. 
Next, it is reckoned very odd that the moiety names lasted in Group H, while only 
‘one totem name could be found. But the phenomenon is common in Melanesia, 
moiety names with no totems, or only very decadent totemic survivals, Mr. Danks 
gives two animal-naimed moieties in New Britain.” 

As to animal names for moieties, has Mz, Spencer discovered that Mubienra 
and Kilpara, perhaps the most widely distributed of moiety names, do not mean 
Engle Hawk and Crow? ‘The moiety names Walar und Afurla denote two species 
of Bee* Of the two Wiraidjuri moiety names, one, Budéhurung, means Black 
Duck, while the other Afukula, is untranslated ; it must mean some other animal 

‘Mr. Spencer later returns to the question of moiety names, He writes, “I 
‘may say, in passing, that the evidence that the names of the two moieties were 
originally those of totems is extremely meagre. ‘Tribes in which this is so, or 38 
reputed to be so, occupy only a minute fraction of Australia, and in one of these, 
the Kulin (Group H) the chances are that the terms are by no means the 
equivalents of primitive moieties”* 

But I have proved that the Eagle Hawk and Crow moiety names prevail 
over, not a minute fraction, but “a monstrous cantle” of Australin, while @ 
Cockatoo moiety name, Munichmat* occurs in Western Australia, as well 93 
two in South-cast Australia, and, with the Bee names and the Black Duck 
hame, oecupy territories of consideruble expanse, ‘The Queensland moiety names, 
Yungeru ond Witter, have also been translated ns animal names, but not con 
sistently, while Mr. Howitt gives animal names as translations of the class titles 
of the Kuinmurbura tribe having the Yuagerw and Witlere moiety names. 

* Howitt, Y.7S2.A., p 135. 


« For the evidence, dated 1852-1878, see my Secret of the Tote, pp. 169, 162. 
* Howitt, vf empra, p. 118, * Howitt, p 107. 
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For the Narrangga (York Peninsula) class names Mr. Howitt gives Emu, Red 
Kangaroo, Engle Hawk, Shark* Our evidence is that, except in the ease of the 
Fuahlayi, translated names of moieties and classes are animal names, The usual 
process of development seems to be ; 

1. Animal named moieties, the same names retained for the auimuls 
when they appear as totems, 

2 Animal named moieties : 2s totems the two enimals have other names: 
the moiety names for them are alder, or borrowed. 

& Moieties with names. Meaning of names forgotten. 

4 The names of the moieties are lost altogether. 

‘The Arunta have wholly lost their moiety names; strange, ina tribe called 
* most primitive" 

‘As development is not uniform, there occur exceptions to what, on the whole, 
seems the natural and normal evolution, In Australia, where classes exist, they 
do the regulative work previously assigned to the moieties, and thus the tendency 
is or the meaning of the moiety names to be forgotten, even among the Kamilarci. 
‘Their moiety names are Kupathin and Dilbi. Later, with sub-classes, eight in all, 
the moiety names are not infrequently lost entirely. 

Tn Ameriea there are still a few examples of moieties with names of known 
meanings, uames of animals. There are no moiety names of unknown meaning in 
‘America, and no classes, while the regulation work, as regards marriage, ix 
almost entirely thrown on the totems. In Melanesia totems do not regulate 
imnrriage: the work is done by moieties, with or without names. Thus the 
‘evolution may and does take various paths, but the line already indicated is 
perhaps the most asual in Australia. 

Thus, wherever we find notes of advance, namely, the loss of moiety 
ames, the extreme complexity of (the Arunta) social organisation, their collective 
enterprise, and the use of the confessedly more advanced initiatory ceremonies, 
the central tribes exhibit these notes of advance. They also, except the Urabunna, 
have made the important step of reckoning descent in the male Tine. 

Tnease anyone should say that, very probably, the central tribes were so fortunate 
asnever to have reckoned descent in the female line at all, but began by reckoning in 
the male line, and consequently that they have not advanced, in this respect at least, 
itis only necessary to remark that their institutions prove the factof their advance, 


Howitt, p. 111. Authority, Mr. W. H. Flowers 
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In many of these tribes, all members of the tribe, though they inherit the totem 
from the father, equally respect the totem of the mother, which in no ense do 
they kill ‘This usage, of course, means that, at one time, they inherited the totem 
in the female line, and, when they changed to the male line, they still kept up the 
old respect for their mothers’ totems. The same tribes, all over the north centre, 
though they inherit the totems of their fathers, inherit property in the female line. 
A man’s daughters’ hnsbands, and his maternal nephews are heirs to his chattels. 
Everything goes to the half of the tribe to which the dead man's mother belonged, 
and he did not belong* Here is another certain proof that, from the tribes next 

Kaitish to the northern sea, the peoples have passed from reckoning kinship in 
the female to reckoning it in the male line, 

The tabu in the mother’s totem (though the totem nae is inherited from the 
father), reaches to the north-east coast tribes on the sea coast.? Thus none of these 
tribes is primitive; the survivals prove that all, except the Kaitishh and Arunta, 
have advanced from the primal mode of reckoning descent, to the secondary, and, 
% to speak, civilised method. It seems to follow that male descent is of longer 
standing, and of more complete dominance, among the Arunta and Kaitish tribes 
than among the rest, 

As the whole set of facts, and Mr. Spencer's own test of degrees of progress, 
prove that the central tribes at least primitive, why does he, none the less, 
say that they are “the most primitive and backward"? If TI may hazard a 
conjecture, he was led to his conclusion thus: finding the magical rites of the 
totem among all central tribes, from the Dieri and Urabunna (with femule descent) 
nearly to the sea, Mr. Spencer conceived that the magical fanction of the totem 
kin or group was the earliest of all, and inferred that the tribes which exhibit this 
feature must be the most primitive. When be also discovered that, among the 
Arunta of the very centre, the totem group had no other function but this of 
magic, and in no way (as elsewhere) affected marriage rules, he became fixed in his 
theory. ‘The original totem groups were merely magical societies, he thonght, a4 
among the Arunta. Totems only began to affect marriage law when they were 
pluoed by the Legislator in his exogamous two divisions of the tribe, As the 
same totem (outside the Arunta range) never occurs in both exogamois moieties, 
everywhere else a person who is obliged to marry out of his or her own moiety, 
must, automatically, marry out of his or her own totem, which, ax all over the 

is exogamous. But, among the Arunta, the same totem may occur in both 
‘moieties, and a person may therefore marry a member of his or her own totem, 
who is not in his or her own, but in the other moiety. 

Mr. Spencer does not value the fact that the tribes of the simplest 
organisation do no totemic magic. He says that they have not been observed 
closely enough, or have dropped the habit, though they keep up individual magic. 

That totemie magic is a feature of decadent totemism not of primitive, in 
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North Ameriea and the ‘Torres Islands, is a cireumstance to which Mr. Spencer 
makes no reference, In any ease, if the south-cast tribes really practised totemic 
tmagio, unobserved, in that point they were merely on a level of primitiveness with 
the central tribes. ‘The central tribes are not—if the south-eastern tribes practise, 
or have practised, collective totem magio—more primitive, even on this point, while, 
in all points of organisation, they are fur more advanced. ‘Thus, in no case, does 
their totemic magic prove them backward and primitive. 

Tut Mr. Spencer observes that in the Arunta nation, the totem groups are not 
only magical, they are also non-exogamous; they do not affect marriage laws. Mr. 
Spencer, therefore, reached the conclusion that to be magical—not to affect marriage 
Jaws—was the primal function of the totem. 

‘Tho Arunta, if $0, have primal idea and usage, found nowhere else ; but how, 
even if they have, Mr. Spencer can say that a tribe of the most complex organisation 
known, with malo reckoning of descent, is primitive, wo fail to understand. 

By his own showing, the tribe retained its primitiveness iv the totems in w 
very strange way. Originally there were no marriage prohibitions in his opinion, 
but there were totemic magical societies, When a tribe was split by the Legislator 
into two moieties, with half the totems in one anid half in the other moiety, and 
When marringe was ruled to take place only between members of opposite moieties, 
noboily, as Wo saw, could possibly marry into his own totem. ‘The Arunta ean, aud 
do, says Mx. Spencor, because all White Bat folk, sy, were drafted into one 
moivty, all Wild Cat folk into the other, But at this moment a strong bullying 
Will Cat local group might seize a small weak White Bat group in their noighbour= 
ool, and, 0 to spoak, drag the White Bat into its own moiety "—away from the 
mass of White Bats who had marched, as bidden, into the other moiety:' Thus the 
Arunta obeyed the Legislator by marrying out of their moiety, but disobeyed him 
by dragging into their moieties members of totoms which tho Legislator, iu his 
‘wislou, had drafted into the opposite moiety, Consequently, White Bat in moiety 
‘A ay still marry White Bat in moiety B, and #0 tho primitive absence of totemie 
exogamy survives among the Arunta. 

‘Mr. Spencer's new theory is a rather desperate attempt to save Arunta primi- 
tivoness by suywesting that they saved it themselves, They kept their primitiveness 
Dy refusing to obey the first Legislator, But he had previously offered an explana 
tion of the.Arunta anomaly, which is not a theory, but. fact, and is recognised as 
such by the Arunta themselves. Their anomaly is the inevitable result of their 
philosophy, which is held by other tribes, who do not allow their philosophy to 
overrule their law, But to admit that the Arunta anomaly is the result of their 
Philosophy, as ‘Mr, Spencer has distinctly stated that it is,*is practically to admit 
that the anomaly is not primitive, for nobody can suppose that the philocophy is 
primitive. It ia. set of myths made to explain existing totemic facts; hence Mr. 
Spencer's need of a new theory. It cannot be accepted (1), because if this kind of 
“dragging,” contrary to law, could be done in the Arunta region, ft could be done 
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All over the totemie world just as easily, But there is not elsewhere a single trace 
‘of the outrage. (2) The hypothesis postulates local totemic groups. These, with 
hereditary totems, ean only exist after counting kinship is retmoved from the female 
to the male line. Zooal totem groups are not primitive, (8) Mr. Spencer, as we 
have remarked, had given the true and obvious explanation of the phenorens in his 
Control Tribes, showing that, for reasons correctly stated, totems have filtered, 
and still filter, very gradually oat of the right into the wrong moiety, under 
the influence of Arunta philosophy, plus an unique and unexampled Arunta 
superstition’ To his first explanation we sball return, 

To understand what happened we must remember that the lawless dragging of 
small totem groups by big groups of another totem into the wrong moiety, was 
only done by the Arunta nation. Alone in the world of savagery they did this 
thing, The rest of mankind obeyed the law, the totem kins were divided between 
the moieties, the same totem never in both moieties, and the woman always bore 
children of her own totem, which is never in her husband's moiety, When a tribe 
change to male reckoning the woman's child was always of her husband's 
totem, 

Bat when the central tribes came to believe (which they eannot have done in 
‘& moment) that every huinan child is a primal spirit, is one of many totemic spirits 
scattered about the country by primal legendary creatures, that each spirit has his 
pritaal home, and that they all haunt these homes, and enter into any passing 
women, then a difficulty arose, Here is a lady, by totem Swipe, her husband is, by 
totom Duck; her tribe reckon descent in the female Hine. She conceives # child in 
the region notorionsly haunted by Grud totemic spirits Is that child to be « 
Grub?“ By no manner of means,” says the tribe, “ that plan would reduce society 
todust. Grub is not a totem in the mother’s moiety ; besides, it has, from the first, 
doen our loveable custom that a chili should héreditarily bear its mother’s totem 
name, ‘The fact must be that a wounan, wherever she goes, is haunted by spirits of 
her own totem; one of them, « Snipe spirit, has entered her; or if not, the child, in 
‘any case, has just got to be born & Snipe.” The tribe, therefore, adapted its anyth 
to its old law; decided that the spirits knew the law in the case, and that they 
refused to euter a woman of the wrong totem. If a spirit did make a mistake, sy 
the myth, the woman died? 

If the tribe reckoned descent in the male line, then the woman, says the 
myth, is followed by a spirit of her husband's totem, To every lawabiding local 
spirit of any other totem than her husband's she was “the wrong woman”; BO 
such spirit would enter into and be born from her.* 

Manifestly the myths were devised to save the situation created by the belief 
in local totemic spirits desiring reincarnation. ‘The myths explain why a woul 
despite the abundance of totem spirits of the wrong sort, never entertains and 
gives birth to any bat a spirit of the right sort. Under female reckoning of 
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descent it must be a spirit of her own totem ; under male reckoning, it must be a 
spirit of hor husband's totem, that the old law of totemio heredity may not be 
broken. 

‘Thus, despite the tise of the reineamation philosophy, totems continue to be 
hereditary and exogamous among the central tribes, as in the entire totemic world, 
except in the Aranta nation alone, 

Tt is porfoctly clear that the reincarnation philosophy of the central tribes is 
Jater in evolution than the hereditary and exogamous character of their totems. 
If the philosophy hnd come first, women would always bear children of the 
prevalent local totem; would entertain spirit children of that totem, whatever 
their own totems or their husband’s totems might be. But this does not occur, 
‘and the myths are told to explain why it does not occur and to exouse its non- 
oocurrenice, 

‘Among the Aranta nation, alone of mankind, it does oceur, that is, women do 
entertain and bear children neither of their own nor of their husband's totem, but 
of the Jocal totem of the place of conception, ‘The Arunta apparently took the 
philosophy of reincarnation more seriously than the other tribes; or took law less 
seriously, and, unlike the other bribes, adapted. their law to their oreed, and did not 

* maintain the old hereditary character of the totem. ‘The Arunta clinched their 
philosophy by the fablo peculiar to themselves that Jocal spirits haunt their old 
stone amuteta (almost peculiar to the Arunta), and drop them on the spot where 
thoy re-enter incarnate life, ‘There the amulets are found, and the new-born child 
obtains the Chutinga which, as a spirit, he dropped on the ground at the moment 
of his re-entering the conditions of flesh and ‘blood. Where there are no stone 
arnulets (Churinge nanja), there we find no reincarnation of local spirits in “the 
wrong mothers,” and totems are hereditary and exogamous, as all over the totomic 
world, outside of the Arunta district, ‘Tho very rare exceptions, in oases where 
‘one ont of a multitude of members of the Warramunga tribe does not inherit his 
father’s totom, while the totems remain in their original moieties, do not, seem to 
bo explained by Mr. Spencer.! 

‘The cause is not w reversion to the inheritance of the mother’s totem, for the 
child, in these rare cases, is always of « totem in his father’s moiety. Dovs somo 
freakish matron insist on initiating the Arunta peculiarity? 1 find no explanation, 
given. 

Nor does Mr, Spencer mention any ease among the Arunta in which a woman 
not prepared” for motherhood hy intercourse with men? receives and gives birth 
ton spirit child. 1 conceive that this ciroumstance would much astonish the 
Anunta, 

Mr. Spencor himself, before he invented his present theory, that Iarge unruly 
Arunta totem groups of the prime lawlessly dragged little totem groups into the 
wrong moioties, wrote, “it is the idea of spirit individuals associated with Churinga 
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and resident in certain definite spots, that lies at the root of the present totemic 
system of the Arunta tribe.” 

‘That is the conspicnons truth, Unless we are prepared to say that this i 
of reincarnation of primal spirits, attached to stone amulets, is primitive, ang! has 
been universal im the whole totemie world, there is not sign of primifiveness 
about Arunta totemism, ‘The stone amulet and reinearnation belief has) modified 
their totemism. 

‘We liave already shown that the social onganisation of the central and 
northern tribes generally, apart from the Arunta, bears every known note of high 
comploxity and advance, as Mr. Spencer himself recognises in the theory which he 
shares with Mv, Howitt that all progress (save in certain peculiar eases not 
connected with the discussion), is from the simple to the complex, Consequently, 
when we find an isolated state of totemism in a tribe which, like the Arunta, has 
every mark of advance from the most primitive and simple organisation—male 
reckoning of descent, fen divisions regulating marriage, loss of moiety names—we 
cannot regard that isolated and eccentric type of totemism as primal, and as, at one 
time, universal. 

‘The Arunta system holds that in the Alcheringa, or beginning, all persons of 
the Grub totem were in the moiety known by the nate of its two classes, Bulthara 
Panunga? ‘This was in accordance with the ive rule. But now some 
personsof the Grub totem are in the other moiety, Purula Kumara. Grubs are 
thus in both moieties, How did this occur ? how dows it go on oosurring 2 Suppose 
thata woman of Snipe totem, with a hushand of Purula (Kumars) moiety, and of any 
totom, say Iguana, in that moiety, conceives in a Grub district, She has, of course, 
entertained and bears a Grub totemic spirit, say a boy, whose totem is Grub, He 
must be of his father’s moiety, Purula Kumara, and thus he passes out of the © 
original moiety of the Grubs, Bulthara Panunga into the wrong moiety, Purula 
Kumara, There are thus Grubs in both moioties, aud Grub male, in Bulthara 
Panunga, can marry Grub female, in Purula Kumara, which, all over the rest of the 
totemic world, is incest and « capital offence, 

‘The thing has Leen made possible not by lawless “dragging” of totemie 
groups into the wrong moieties, as Mr. Spencer now suggests, but solely by the fact 
Uhat the Arunta and Kaitish, alone of the contral tribes, prefer their reincarnation 
creed to the older rule of hereditary descent of the totem, to which rule all the 
other central and northern tribes, by aid of adaptive myths, resolutely adhere. 
Even among the Kaitish the Arata anomaly has, indeed, altered the old Laws, 
“no marriage within the totem,” but has not overcome the traditional horror of 
intertotemic marriage. “Inthe Kaitish . . . . itisa very rare thing for a 
man to marry a woman of the same totem as himself” North of the Keitish “a 
man may not marry a woman of his own totem.”* 

‘Mr. Spencer thinks that all these northern tribes have at one time “held beliefs 
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similar to those which now exist among the Arunta,"*but have drifted into harmony 
‘vith the primitive mode, totems hereditary and exogsmous, But this is not ensily 
thinkable. IE it had been so,among all these northern tribes, as among the Arunta, 
totems would have been nonshereditary and non-exogamous, and any or all totems 
would have existed in both moieties. ‘This would not have been the primitive 
pructice, with which the’ Anunta were too lawless to comply, as Mi. Spencer himself 
declares? But this plan would have prevailed. Suppose that the northem tribes 
then dropped the Arunta plin (as Mi. Spencer believes, that they had it and 
dropped it), and’ made totems thenceforth hereditary in the mule line, ‘Then the 
totems woutd still be present in both nuoistis, by inheritance, unless all the tribes 
deliberately reverted to Mr, Spencer's primitive system, and rearranged all the totems 
in such a ananner that now wo totem existe in both moieties. If all that was done, 
the north central tribes wore, first, in the primitive state, totems hereditary, now: 
exogamous, and divided between the moieties. Next, they adopted the Arunts 
plan, totems non-hereditary, non-exogamous, and the same totems common to both 
inoietion Lastly, thoy deliberately reconstructed society, redistributed the totems, 
and reverted to the primitive model, Only by believing all that can we suppis 
that the north central tribes once shared the peculiar beliefs and usages of the 
Arunta ay regards totemie exogamy. But perhaps all that ean be Velieved! On 
that famous proof of primiitiveness, the Arunta nescience of the facts of pro- 
creation, very few words suffice. Hither the neseience is only found where the 
reincarnation (or incarnation) belief exists, ot it is found everywhere (except 
among the south-eastern tribes) In the former ease the nescience is the logical 
corollary of the reincarnation belief. No man, obviously, ean beyet « child whielt 
in altoady in existence, He can only “prepare” the woman for the reception of 
the child, and hhe does his best in that way- 

Tn the latter case, if the nescioncs is universal, tho Aruuta are no Site 
prinitive in their ignorance than are all the other tribes, except the knowing tribes 
‘whi setain the primitive social orgonisation, and bave not the ‘incarnation belief. 

Into Mr, Spencer's eriticism of my own, theory of the origin of totemie names 
and of the exogamy of the moieties, T do not propose to enter’. He has 
ot sudeeeded fa miderotanding my seary (es given in: Social Origins 
1903) and no doubt I am to blame for the obscurity of my exposition. 
Possibly I haye stated my case more clearly in & more recent book ;* to several of 
his objections I have, I think, convincing replies to male, Jub this is nob the 
place for that exercise. Iv is more to the purpose thal ho offers his own theory of 
the origin of the exogamous moieties, euch with its own distinct set of totems, as 
observed in tribes of the simplest organisation. T offer criticism of his theory: 
Decause it. secmis contradictory of his opinion that the central tribes are 








Primitive. 
His theory starts from behind the simplest type of native society, As we 
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know, the very primitive tribes (Group B) which reckon descent in the female line, 
and have no classes or sub-classes, are organised in the following manner, 

Such a tribe hus two moieties, say, Kilpara (Crow), Miewara (Bagle 
Hawk). In Kilpara there are totem kins, and in Mukwara totem kins, the same 
tolem never appearing in both moieties. Every nian, woman, and child, is either 
of moiety Kilpara (Crow) in which case he or she must marry a woman or man of 
Mukwara, or is of Mukwora (Bugle Hawk) and mst marry into Kilpara, vhit is, 
if he or she marries within the local tribe thus orgunised, In so marrying, of 
course, 0 person cannot wed another of his or her own totem, for no totem in 
Mukwara, to which I, a male, belong, is also found in KUpare, aud T must mary 
into Kilpara, where there is no girl of my own totem. 

‘This is the simplest, and, for my own part, I think, with Mr. Howitt, 
is the most primitive orgunisation, while Mx, Spencer thinks it “very 
ancient," 

‘Taking the organisation which has been described, how did it arise? Mr, 
Spencer postulates totomie groups as already in existence, and, from lis books, and 
his address, he plainly means that these groups motuly did magical and dramatic 
coromonies, each for the bshoof of its own totem, and for the tribal good and 
instruction, How the groups camo to have any totems, why one wet of men aud 
women claimed the Rat, another the Kangaroo, another the Grub, does not seem 
to be explained; in fact, is not explained. In this condition of wfikirs, if there: 
wore any bars at all.on sexual unions, we do not know what form they took ; 
we do not know that there were any matrimonial bars 

Mr. Spencer now postulates the rise, in the native mind, of an abstract 
wense that “some further form of organisation was necessary beyond) that 
of the totomie groups”! But what Kind of organisation was necessary t 
organisation to what end! We are not told, The blacks simply went about 
Ponting for more organisation. It was an abstract desire, ‘The beauty of 
organisation, in itself, us a general conception, appealed to these uututord 
auinds, ‘They said, "We are not organised enough,” not as regards matrimony, 
or fou, oF military elliciency, but, just in a gonoral way," the fooling arose that 
some furthor ongunisation was necessary beyond that of the totemic groups.” 

Now, among other peoples, whon institutions are consciously organised, they 
tre organised in respouse to some actual want and need; in one direction or 
another. Not so among the early blacks. What they wanted was “further 
onyanisation " at large, 

"The idea, judging by the present day savage, might simmer in the mind 
of some older man for a time, until, porhaps at some gathering of a number 
of groups, he spoke of it to one or two other old men, and between them they 
would evolye a scheme.” ‘The schome, says Mr, Spencer, would Le “the division 
of the” (totem) “ groups into two series”; that, says Mr, Speucer, “ would be the 
‘natural and simplust thing.” 
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But where wus the point of this scheme ? what better was the community for 
Ling arranged into two series of groups? ‘The two series might ploy each other 
at hockey (they do play euch other at games), ut, otherwise, one sees no good 
inthe scheme, which 0 pleasod the popular fancy—that “ groups in any one district 
nulopting it would pass ib on to wore distant groups” This is perfectly natural, 
i£ the solemna -producod any favouruble results, but how could iv do 807 
Human nature is inutative, but beyoud the fact thab each series of groups bail 
ow a aame of its own, ax T understand, a moiety name, what did anybody 
yot by it? What change or improvement ditt the arrangement produce in any 
‘one direction ¢ 

Tn any case, one set of totem groups was now placed in one series, another 
sot iu the opposite series, 

‘Aftor describing’ the primal division of the totemie groups into two series 
and of the destrustion of the scheme, anong the Arunta, by the insubordinste 
conduct of a posible big Wild Cat- group, Mr. Spmnocr does not af ones tell us 
that the two divisions were ordered to be exogamous ‘and intertnarrying, He Tater 
alluies to that yhase, but never hints at its purpose, which is the thing we are 
pining to know, ‘Mr, Spencer merely says," Our theory demands deliberate action 
ou the part of ono man of superior intelligence who hus fufluence enough with his 
follow elders to taake ther agree with him, and to aid, hit in eurrying owt his 
plan.” ‘Tho superior person’s plan, as far us Mr. Spencer has hitherto deseribed 
it, wax “tho division of tho groups into two sevies"* which is nat the Arunta 
plu, My intelligence is #0 inferior to that of the organising mits of superior 
intelligence, tut T cannot conceive why he wanted the division, Mr. Spencer's 
explanation that he had an abstract passion for organisation does not satisty 
ano: poople who desire organisation desire it for a definite end, The man hud 
ww end but the gratiication of an abstract pussion for organising at large, 

‘At all events, either this nan or some other genius, must some day have said, 
Here we are in two series; Imove that the people in series Midware anust never 
many other Mukwarites, but marry Kilparites, while Kilporites must not marry 
Kilpatites, but must only mary Mukwarites.” 

"The twas, apparently, did all this out of a more freak: ‘Mr. Spencer has 
suggested no reason why the aman should have emitted the novel idea, nor why the 
ther old sven and the eountry in goneral received with favour this sudilon, and, we 
‘vould think, disagroouble, restretion to their matrimonial enjoyment 

"Tho whole aftr, as stated, is motivelese. ‘The Austrian genits said, "Let's 
cut off half out available supply of partners of Uhe fir ex," and everybody voted 
the idea charming, I have outrun Mx, Spencer, for he only tells us, 80 far, that the 
‘wan propoged the division of the groups “into two series.” He has said nothing 
‘yot about the taba on marriage between members of the same sories, and about the 
Tigid necessity of marrying into the opposite series. It is only my conjecture, so 
far, that one man of superior intelligence invented these rules 
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Similar intelligent men mnst have invented the same rules wherever totemic 
exogamy has existed, or the rule must have been diffased from one centre over the 
whole habitable globe, As no sort of Inman motive or “reason why” is alluded 
to by Mx Spencer for the invention of these rules, the coincidence of widely 
separated wits in devising the same motiveless rules is absolutely amazing, or the 
diffusion is astonishing. Possibly Mr; Spencer means that the groups were divided 
into the two series, not merely from an abstract desire of organisation in general, 
but for the very purpose of tabuing marriage within either series and of enforeing 
it between members of the opposite series. Indeed, after discussing various other 
matters, he says at the close of his paper:! “The idea of exogamy as ass0- 
ciated with the totem groups” (I am sure that he means with the tivo dintinet series 
of toten groups) “arose with the deliberate formation of two exogamous moieties” 
On this showing, either the groups were divided into two series, and, after that, some 
one thought of forcing them to be exogamous and interinarying, wherefore we do 
not know; or does Mr. Spencer mean that the division of groups into a pair of series 
was invented and executed for the precise and motiveless purpose of preventing 
men and women from marrying mates in their own series or moiety! But @ anait 
of superior intelligence would not lay down this new and drastic rule for no reason 
at all. No man of superior intelligence would do anything so irrational, unless he 
Happened casually to dream of it, and thought his dream an inspiration from some 
supernormal souree. 

Ts this Mr. Spencer's explanation ¢ It ix Mr. Howitt’s ! 

‘Mr. Howitt remarks, “From what T know of the Australian savage T cau see 
very clearly how stich a change might be brought sbout, ‘They universally believe 
that their deceased ancestors and kindred visit them during sleep, and counsel or 
warn them against dangers. . . I have known many such cases . . .” (which 
the present writer attributes to the subliminal self). “Such man” (a “medicine 
man,’) “if of great repute in his tribe, might readily bring about a social change by 
announcing to his fellow medicine-men a command received from some supernatnral 
being, such as Kutchi of the Dieri, Bunjil of the Wurunjerti, or Daramulun of the 























“‘The primitive central tribes believe iu nu such beings,” Mr. Spencer says ; but 
ot that pass Suppose a superior person dreams the plan of exogamous moieties. 
Mr. Sponcer himself does suggest that mayie for the behoof of the totem (Intichiuuia) 
“may possibly have been in the first instance the suggestion of a dream"? (The 
ream recurred in North America and the Torres Islands.) 

Tet us take it at that: Exogamy was invented on the moiety systew, in the 
confused Condition of sleep, by a person of superior intelligence and influence, 
‘There was no waking motive to urge him to the invention: no desire, no felt want 
of any kind prompted him to limit the matrimonial range of his tribe. He merely 
dreamed of doing so—and not he alowe, but variows men in various parts of the 
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world —and the dream was accepted ow all sides, Or, perhaps, there was only one 
dreamer, and exogamy was diffused all over the world, from the solitary single 
centre where he dreamed his dream. 

T only suggest all this, because Mr, Spencer offers a dream ax possibly the 
cause of totemic magic, which has reached North America, The dream 
hypothesis explains, boantifully, the entirely motiveless character of exogamy, for, 
on Mr, Spencer's theory, it is absolutely motiveless—as far as he knows, But the 
respect paid to dreams by savages enables us to understand why a motiveless 
proposal passed into an act, all the world over: it: was a drenm-notion, therefore 
inspired, and to be obeyed. Many people respect the monitions of the dreams of 
men of superior intelligence; even Nestor respected the dream of Agamemnon, 
Vecause, as over-lord, Agamemnon was “dear to Zeus.” 

‘This theory is not Mr. Spencer's, but it is Mr. Howitt's, and Mr. Spencer 
thinks that Tntichiuma may have been suggested ya dream, The theory is not 
ny own, because T believe exogamy to be the natural and rational result of the 
passions and reasoning powers of men wide awake : I believe that, for every single 
step ina long and complex series of atages, men had their definite reasons, reasons 
truly rational, in the stato of their logical faculties. I wish I could accept the 
dream theory, because it first explains why a course which seems totally motive- 
loss, from Mx. Spencer's point of view, was taken ; and next, as exogamy has done 
excellent service to the progress of society, the monitory dream would look very 
like @ super-normal revelation. But alas! Ihave another theory: Exogamy as 
tho result. of a very slow evolntion, and the eauses were human passions implicit 
in human reason, Nothing tnotiveless was done ; each step in the progress had its 
motive, 

Mr. Spencer's theory appears to me to proclaim his inability to imagine « 
motive for his postulated division of a society, hitherto possessing no marriage 
rules, into a pair of intermarrying exogamous moieties. In this respect his 
hypothesis resembles ll the hypotheses which demand the bisection of x tribe. 
Xo motive which will bear criticising has ever been assigned for the bisection.” 
Tu his fitst book Mr, Spencer expressed the opinion to which T adhere, “Te 
seems ns if, in the case of the Central Australian tribes, the totemic system has. 
undergone a aomewhab entious development... “7 hab in just what: bas 
happened. ‘The reincarnation belief, plus the belief spirit-haunted stone 
plaques with geometrical patterns, has caused Arunta totemism to develop very 
curiously indeed, 

Meanwhile the Arunta belief and practice are“ what lies at the root of the 
present totemic system of the Arunta tribe” ‘The belief has mixod their totems 
into both mofeties, so that men and women may now marry into their own toten 
‘Among the Kaitih, however, the ancient prohibition, “no martinge within the 
totem," thongh no longer enforced, sarvives strongly enough Uo make marriages 
between persons of the same totem extremely rare ; consequently the totems 

‘ Genteal Tribe, p. 211. 
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Similar intelligent men must have invented the same rules wherever totemic 
exogamy has existed, or the rule must have been diffased from one centre over the 
whole habitable globe. As no sort of human motive or “reason why” is alluded 
to by Mr. Spencer for the invention of these ries, the coincidence of widely 
separated wits in devising the same motiveless rales is absolutely amazing, or the 
iffusion is astonishing. Possibly Mr, Spencer means that the groups were divitled 
into the two series, not merely from an abstract desire of organisation in general, 
but for the very purpose of tabuing martinge within either series and of enforcing 
it between members of the opposite series, Indeed, after discussing various other 
matters, he says at the close of his paper:! “The idea of exogamy as asso- 
cinted with the totem groups” (I am sure that he means with the to distinet series 
of (otem groups) "arose with the deliberate formation of two exogamons moieties." 
On this showing, either the groups were divided into two series, and, after that, some 
one thought of forcing them to he exogamous and intermarrying, 1wherifore we do 
not know ; or does Mr. Spencer mean that the division of groups into a pair of series 
was invented and executed for the precise and motiyeless purpose of preventing 
men and women from marrying mates in their own series or moiety | But a mu 
of superior intelligence would not lay down this new and drastic rule for no reason 
at all, No man of superior intelligence would do anything so irrational, unless he 
happened casually to dream of it, and thought his dream an inspiration from some 
supernorinal source. 

Is this Mr. Spencer's explanation? It és Mr, Howitt’s! 

‘Mr. Howitt remarks, “From what I know of the Australian savage T can see 
very clearly how such a change might be brought about, ‘They universally believe 
that their deceased ancestors and kindred visit them during sleop, and conse! or 
warn them against dangers. , , Ihave known many such cases . . .* (which 
the present writer attributes to the subliminal self), “Such a man” (a “medicine 
man,") “if of great repute in his tribe, might readily bring about social change by 
announcing to his fellow medicine-men 4 command received from some supernatural 
being, such as Kutchi of the Dieri, Bunjil of the Wurunjerri, or Daramulun of the 
Coast Morris 

“The primitive central tribes believe in no such beings,” Mr. Spencer says; but 

et that pass. Suppose a superior person dreams the plan of exogamous moieties. 
‘Mr. Spencer himself does suggest that magic for the behoof of the totem (Intichiuma) 
“may possibly have been in tho first instance the suggestion of a drean.”* (The 
dream recurred in North America aud the Torres Islands.) 

Tet us take it at that: Exogamy was invented on the moiety system, in the 
confused condition of sleep, by a person of superior intelligence aud influesice. 
‘There was no waking motive to urge him to the invention: no desire, no felt want 
of any kind prompted him to limit the matrimonial range of his tribe. He merely 
dreamed of doing so—and not he alone, but various ren in various parts of the 
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world—and the dream was accepted on all sides, Or, perhaps, there was only one 
dreamer, and exogamy was diffused all over the world, from the solitary single 
centre where he dreamed his dream. 

T only suggest all this, because Mr. Spencer offers a dream as possibly the : 
cause of totemio magic, which has reached North Americn, ‘The dream 
hypothesis explains, boantifully, the entirely motiveless character of exogamy, for, 
on Mr. Spencer's theory, it é* absolutely motiveless—as far as he knows. But the 
respect paid to dreams by savages enables us to understand why a motiveless 
proposal passed into an act, all the world over: it was a dream-notion, therefore 
inspired, and to. he obeyed. Many people respect the monitions of tho dreams of 
men of superior intelligence; even Nestor respected the dream of Agamemnon, 
heeause, a8 over-tord, Agamemnon was “dear to Zeus.” 

This theory is wot Mr, Spencer's, but it is Mr. Howitt’s, and Mr. Spencer 
thinks that Intichiuma may have been suggested bya dream. The theory is not 
my own, beeause I believe exogamy to be the natural and tational result) of the 
passions and reasoning powers of men wide awake: T believe that, for every single 
step ina long and complex series of stages, men had their definite reasons, reasons 
truly rational, in the state of their logical fneulties. 1 wish T could accept the 
dream theory, because it first explains why a course which seems totally motive 
Jess, from Mr, Spencer's point of view, was taken + and next, as exogamy has done 
excellent. service to the progress of society, the monitory dream would look very 
like @ super-normal revelation, But alas! Ihave another theory: Exogsmy was 
the result of a very slow evolution, and the causes were human passions implicit 
in human reason. Nothing motiveless was done ; each step in the progress had its 
motive. 

Mr. Spencer's theory appears to me {o proclaim his inability to imagine @ 
motive for his postulated’ division of a society, hitherto possessing no marriage 
riiles, into a pair of intermarrying exogenous moieties, In this respect his 
hypothesis resembles all the hypotheses which demand the biseotion of « tribe, 
No motive which will bear oritieising has ever been assigned for the “ bisection.” 
Tn his first hook Mr, Spencer expressed the opinion to which T adhere, “It 
seems au if, in the case of the Central Australian tribes, the totemic system has 
undergone a somewhat curious development "That is just what has 
happened. ‘The reincarnation belief, plws the belief in spirit-haunted stone 
plaques with geometrical patterns, has caused Arunta, totemism to develop very 
curiously indeed. 

Meanwhile the Arunta belief and practice are “ what lies at the root of the 
present totemie system of the Arunta tribe.” ‘The belief has mixed their totems 
into both moieties, so that men and women may now marry into their own totem, 
Among the Kaitish, however, the ancient prohibition, “no marriage within the 
totem,” though no longer enforced, survives strongly euough to make marriages 
between persons of the same totem extremely rares ‘consequently the totems 

+ Central Tribes, p. 211. 
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remain, ou the whole, each in its original moiety. As we move north from the 
Kaitish, stone churinga dwindle, and the belief associated with them by the Arunta 
Vanishes, Totems remain, on the ancient plan, each set-in its own moiety. 

On this view, the Arunta appeat to ho the most advanced and specialised! of 
the Central Tribes, except on ane point. ‘They haye recived, rwently, northern 
suames for four of their eight sub-classes. ‘These four had previonsly been extant, 
mt anonymons. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF “EOLITHIC" FLINIS BY NATURAL CAUSES, 
ESPECIALLY BY THE FOUNDERING OF DRIFTS. 


By § Hazzepise Waunes, F.GS. 
(Wim Pears XXVI] 


T rituvg that we, who do not accept the eoliths as human implements, have not 
spoken what ia in our minds freely enough. ‘This s neither fair to ourselves, to our 
opponents, nor to the theory ital, Tt is but « poor compliment to the theory to 
pass it over with a vague expression of ineralality. It is notable enough to 
Tleserve to have tho worst said of it that can be said, and to stand or fall by the 
issue. 

We cannot all undertake a thorough examination of the field evidence, and so 
vce feel amatural reticence iu spenking. ‘This is a right feeling, but it may be 
carried too far. 

“Although one may not be able to spenk with pereonal authority wpe the 
field evidence in the distriot that must be considered as typical of this 
country, one may yet be able, pethape, to throw some Tight upon other aspects of 
the subject, or to raise suggestive points for consideration. In fast field evidence 
has no bensing upon the question at issu, Tt ia not the geological position of the 
coliths that ix primarily in dispute, but ‘whether they are, or are not, of human 
Fibcioation, ‘Leal Bald evidence cannot help us here; it is a knowledge of the 
tractor of flint under different conditions that we require, And T may say that 
T have been conducting experiments upon the fracture of flint, as bearing directly 
‘upon the eolithic question, for more than five years, 

Beyond this it is not very ‘attractive deliberately to undertake destruction. 
So T confess that it ia with regret that I attack the theory of eolithic man. T 
firmly believe that man existed long prior to the earliest paleolithic implements 
yet recognised in this eountry. But I cannot feel that any evidence that has been 
‘brought forward in positive proof of hisexistence in pre-pakeolithic times is worthy 
to command our belief. 

‘None erout hail the advent ot the eolithic theory with greater joy then Lif 
it appeared to 1my judgment to be defensible. Tt would fll a gap that wants filling 


up in the history of the human race, It would be « triamph of science to prove 
#0 much from such unpromising material, On every side, it makes a strong appeal 
to one’s imagination, but, for thig very reason, we ought to be sure of our proofs 
that we may niot be led astray, 
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Are these chipped flints, upon which so much reliance bas teon placed by 
many of our geologists and archologists, of such a nature that they cannot 
reasonably be supposed to have been made by natural causes?—and not nade 
rarely, bub frequently and in considerable numbers. 

‘Much has been made of the fact that they conform to a certain definite series 
of types Th is argued from this that they must bo due to intelligent design on 
the part of man, ‘To this T venture to givo a flat non synitur. ‘The angument, 
though attractive on the surface, is unscientific to the core, 

Surely the same material, acted upon by the same forees, of whatever nature 
these may be, is likely to give riso to similar results? Human activity does not 
stand alone in this respect, 

The fracture of flint, under the operntion of natural forces, takes cartain 
lefinite lines. One can collect large numbors of naturally broken flints 
that conform to the same type? ‘This must be familiar to everyone who has ever 
Visited a gravel pit—or walked a ploughed fleld—in search of implements, ‘The 
coliths ate flints of natuenl shape which confor ton certain datinite series of 
types, and, in addition, show evidences of certain, equally definite, kinds of chipping. 
Tn fact, of « great proportion of them, one ean only say that they show evidence of 
‘ similar kind of wear, For large numbers of them do not profess to be actually 
worked, hnt, nt the best, “implements” by virtue of use rather than of fabioation. 
Tn any case, similar original shapes, exposed to ximilar ontses of chipping, smust 
necessarily prove similar in the end, 

The obtaining of long series of flints of certain typos is purely a matter of 
industry and carefal selection; therefore, it seetns to me, we can place no relinnoo 
uupon the argument that similarity of form proves the opsration of intelligent 
design. ‘The point is rather, can we, apart from this, prove that this chipping must 
aye been done by man, and could’ not have been done by nature? If it could 
have been done by natury, we plainly are not justified in referring it to human 
agency withont the strongest collateral evidence. And of such ovidence there is 
none, 

Tt may be said: if you believe that man existed in pre-palvolithic times, where 
then are his implements, if these be rejected ? 

To this T should reply that there is no reason to conclude that pre-palolithic 
man lived in this region of the world. Or, if he did live here, he may have 
possessed no handicrafts whatever—as is believed to be the ease with the Kattea 
the most primitive race of South Afriea—the palolithic culture may have been 
introduced ready-made from more southern arene; or may, indeed, have developed 
‘more rapitly than we think. Or again, if he did live here, and has left recognisable 
traces of his presence, these may not have heen discovered. 

* See, for instance, F. J. Bennett, Geo? Mag., 1903, p, 127, 

jc erie of the natural forms arsumed by Aint, arranged by Professir ‘T. MeKenny 
Hughes, may be seen in the Geological Survey Museum, Jermyn Street, London, ‘There ig 


also series in the Leicester Museum, arranged by the curator, Mr. Montagu Browne, F.G.8, 
* Profemor A. Hf. Keane, “The Boer States” p. 73, oF 
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Tofore going into the more elaborate details, I would like to refer to ona or 
two further objections and difficulties of a general character. 

‘One of theso is the difficulty of drawing « line between the work of nature 
and the supposed work of man, It in true that there is a borderland in the caso 
of the woll-recognised prehistoric periods. One finds « certain number of fints of 
which all one can say is that they may have been slightly modified by man to 
Toit somo temporary purpose, But when one has gained some ttle practical 
txperionee from doing a Tittle lint working oneself, the number of these doubtful 
forms is surprisingly small, No one could. say that the dificulty was of the sano 
orden os it is in the easo of tho eolithe, And, what in of greater, moment, who 
Among us woul ever fond an important conclusion upon these doubtful forms | 

“Avothor dificulty is in tho goological antiquity to which the supposed eolithie 
“ndustrion" of M.Runtot go back. ‘They ean undoubtedly be traced back: to, the 
Uppor Miocene, and perhaps even to the Lower Miocene,’ While formerly, at 
Joart, M.Reutot, held that theso early eoliths belonged to a more ailvanood type of 
industry (Reutelo-Mosvinien and Mosvinien) than the Routelion of the Barly 
Pleistocene! ‘This is hardly what one might expect, 

‘Passing from generalities, we will now proceed to consider the more important 
classes of eolithic types in greater detail 

T should clase the eoliths into the following three primary divisions, with 
certain anbaivisions, no matter whetlior they be dve to human or, non-human 
ageney 





Chase 1, Fliuta with Battered Surfaces, 
‘Formed by prolonged concussions. 
Class 2, Flints with Flaked Surfaces. 
Formed by the percussion of sharp blows. 
Class 3, Flinta with Chipped Bilge, 





Divided into— 
Series 1, Formed by battering on the edge. 
Series 2, Formed by prossure on. the edge: 


‘Thove is a wellemarked intermediate sorios betweon the first and second 
classes; that isto say, inte which are both faked and battered. ‘Tho second and 
thind olasses also pass into each other. 

In this paper I shall endeavour to show that the flints with battered or flaked: 
rfaces, and. also thone with battered egos, aro due to wator-abrasion. While 


1 ora Prthtsoetque dana Parape exntrale," 0. 2, Congre Aree ee, Dinan, 190%, 
Since thia paper was written, Mr. 0. M. Dalton has drawn my attention to a note by M. A. 
Laville, ov" Lex Paeudo-Bolithes di Sénonton ot de 1ocene Tnférieure,” in Lar Fewille dee 
Tonne Naturisten, 1V* ser, 96 ani6, January 1, 1906, No. 42%, 

= “Sur Lhomme Préquaternaire,” Bull. Soc. <P Anthrop. Bruceller, vol. xix, 1900, P- 18 of 
eprint. “Note mur ta position atmatigraplique do tn, Cortical ‘Fluninalis,” Bult, Soe. Belge 
Géel-, Bruxelles, vol. xiv, 1900, p. 7 of reprint, 
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those with pressure-chipped edges, to which series the bulk of the Plateau 
implements” of Sir Joseph Prestwich? belong, and mong which points of 
peculiar type are so notable, are, in my opinion, due to what T shall propose 
to namo “soilabrasion,” ‘That is to say, 1 shall endeavour to show that these 
wore formed by the grinding together of stones under pressuro, due to differential 
movements in the deifts. in which they were embedded, 

Tt may here be pointed ont that it may be taken as a general rule that 
ptessire upon the edges makes for the production of notches and points ; while 
rolling brings about the destruction of points, the production of battering, and 
also (this is important) the effect of what is known as “free flaking” by percussion, 
Both the battering and the flaking are seen on the more exposed parts of tho 
tints, ‘The meaning and the proof of these statemonts will unfold themselves in 
the sequel. 


1, Firsts wernt Barrenen Sunvaces, 


‘Thesw are essentially different from tho typical Plateau flints of Kent, ‘They 
fare classed under the name of “peroutenrs” by M, Rutot? and are especially 
characteristic of his Reutelion epoch, the earliest stage of his system of classifica 
tion. ‘They undoubtedly owe their form to a different process from that, with 
which I shall chiefly deal hore, ‘They have suffered, not from prosstire against 
their edges, but from concussion upon their surfaces. Why this contusion should 
bo referred to hinman ageney (of the existence of which there ix no extraneous 
evidence) rather than to the inevitable concussions in tho course of a torrential 
stream (of the existence of which we have abundant ovidenee) I must simply 
confess that I do not understand. It is far otherwise with the eolith of the 
second and third classes, but here, it seems to me, it is only necessary to picture 
to oneself the conditions in a swift stream, and then, if there were any doubt 
upon the subject, one will soon be convinced that theso “peroutours” may quite 
easily be produced by natural canses, ‘Thoy are flint nodules in process of being 
converted into pebbles, If proof of this be needed, one can find it in the wash-mill 
flints of M. Boule. In any case, these cannot stand alone without the mor 
convincing forms, 0 I need not dwell farther on the point, 


2. Furs win Fiaxep Sunpacs, 


A certain proportion of the coliths owe their form, not to pressure-chipping on 
thoir edges, but to free flaking” by percussion, ‘That is to say, they have been 


' Quart, Journ, Geok, Soe. vol. xvii, 1801, pp. 126-160. Journ, Anthrop, Inst, vol. xxi, 
1802, pp. 246-270, ‘The Inter papor reprinted with revisions in the author's Controverted 
Questions of Grotogy, 1899. 

* A. Ratot, “Sur la distribution des industries paléolithiqnes dans les conches quaternaires 
do la Belgique," CB. Congriv Intern. PAnthrop. @Archéol. préhiat., XTI* Session, 1900. “Etude: 
selsiane ‘et anthropologique du gisement de Cergy," Mém, Soe. @Authrop, Brvselles, vol. xx, 


we - " a 
Cornses, especially by the Foundering of Drifts. 


struck noat theis edges by a gredter or less numberof blows, anch as might be given 
by the hand of man, or in the general méée in the bed of a awift stream. This 
class prosents a considernble variety of forms, both in size and shape ‘They seem 
to defy anything like a goneral description, but they are all more or less flaked 
over their aarfaces ‘Many of these types have been figured by M. Rutot. 

L take it that evidence from design furnished by some definite fabrication 
snaking for the production of a piercing point, a cutting edge, something to hack 
tr hammer with, or othor thing of like nature, together with suitability. for 
grasping in tho hand, or for fastening eftscrively in a separate hat. 

cea mattor of fact, any stone that one may pick up is capable of being 
grasped in the hand, and also of forming something to hack or to hammer with, 
or where it presonts moro or Tors. keen eviges, of something to ent oF Seraph 
Bat bayond that, whioh any stono may be, Uhese forme give tittle support to any 
argument from design. : 

‘Tho best of them are no more than natural stones trom which a few flakes 
have been romoved along the Tines of Joust resistance, Anyone who has done any 
Aint-worlelug himself will follow ane when L say Uont thore are cortain lines long 
high a flint evill flake with tho greatest of exw, whilo along others it may bo 
attored to. surprising extont until at last it is shiverod into fragments, but along. 
which it is extremely difficult, or ‘somotimes quite impossible, to got it to flake at 
all, What conclusion ary we to draw from this? Can we say that eolithie man 
had acquired the skill necessary to flake flint along the lines of least resistance, 
bat was unable to exerise any control over the more wfractory directions @—I am 
afraid nob. 

Te well moot tho caso equally well to say that the flint, on boing subjected to 
‘a fortuitous multitude of blows in all direotions in the bed of a river, will yield 
to the blows which happen to be doliveredl along the lines of least rowistance, 
while it will withstand those acting in the more refractory directions. 

Tt ao can equally well imagine tho ilint to owe its form to natural causes as 
to Human ngonoy, surely itis unscientific to invoke the latter. 

But these are not the dominant forins of our English eoliths; if they bo 
anything, they tend to approach the Early Paleolithic types’ In my opinion, 
however, there is a gulf between them; fundamental difference, not of degree, 
but in kind, ‘The one presenting nothing which might not be the fortuituous 
cdidenta af nature, the other presenting woraistakable evidence of design. 

‘The origin of tho first and second classes of the eoliths will be referred to 
again whon the effects of wwater-abrasion in a river-bed are considered. 





+ Compare the effect of wave notion, Plate XXVI, Figs 1 and ta. 

£ Edrvaot aay that some proportion of M. tot’ later Mesvinies ‘eolitha” (so-called) may 
not be human implementa But, even if they be, lo not carry the human period further 
Jack than we know it in England. ‘The scale of this Author is not in accordance with that 
generally recognised ; he calla the Monstérien neries "Achouléen, and what he calle Chellgen are 
‘our ordinary Acheuléen forms, # that ‘there is room for our Farly Paleolithic stage before his 
Chelléen. But this series has nothing in common ‘with the true eolithe. v 
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3. Fuss wire Caren Enos. 

These I take to elthe typical and dominant coliths; that is, as we chiefly 
know them in England. There are certain important points about these flints. 
They have not been flaked by direct percussion of freely delivered blows, but 
either by pressure, or by a kind of indiscriminate battering, delivered on the edge: 
the pressure baving acted perpendicularly to the face of the flint, Where they 
are made from flints that are flat on one surface and rounded on the other, they 
are chipped from the flat surface, and therefore the flaking is seen on the rounded 
surface. Where they are made of flints that are tabular, or approximately flat on 
both surfaces, they are very frequently chipped at different parts of their edge 
from opposite sides. 

The chief forms produeeil are an indiscriminately chipped edge, and the 
noteh, either single or in various combinations. ‘The double notched type, that is, 
two notches a short distance apart, chipped either from the same or from opposite 
sides of the fint, and leaving a point between, is one of the mast noteworthy and 
characteristic forms. 

I divide this class. of eoliths into two series, the battered and the pressure: 
chipped. These two series, if natural, owe their form to different eases : and if 
human implements, to different methods of work. 

The distinction between them is consequently of much importance, bat need 
not be dealt with folly until it has to be taken into aceount in reference to the 
effects of water-abrsion. This much only nced be said now: Iwill take it as 
proved that water-abrasion, pure and simple, will not distinctly press two stones 
together with considerable force. For this to happen in Nature, they would have 
to be heli together in some sufficiently unyielding material. I think no one will 
quarrel with that as an axiom. 

I shall now deal chiefly with eoliths of the thind class. Tt does not appear to 
tue necessary to deal so fully with those of the first and second classes, as this has 
already been done by M. Boule’ But T think that his work does not fully meet 
the ense in regard to eoliths of the third chis, without some further light being 
thrown upon the effects of pressure clearly separated from those due to rolling and 
conenssion. 

The possible means that suggest themselves by which eoliths may have been 
formed ares— 

1, Human agency. 

2. Water-abrasion by wave action, 

8. Water-abrasion by streams, rivers, and floods, 

4. Scilabrasion by the pressure and movements of soil-erep and foundering. 

5. The drag of ice. 

6. Wear and tear on the surface of the ground? 

1M Boule 1 Autheyploi val 20,190, pp. 257-267 

i 


=T have not necewary to consider the effects of frost flaking, as this is 90 
‘manifestly (napplicable to the particalar forms assumed by the eolitha 





Carnacs, expecially by the Founitering of Drift sad 


1. Hoax Aczyoy. 


Many of these flints, especially the double notches with intervening point, are 
very suguestive of human ageuey. If the presentation of a serviceable eutting- 
edge can seldom tw claimed for thom, yet there are, on the other hand, many very 
serviceable points, and scraping edges of a variety of shapes are of general 
cceurrence, If they be of human origin it appears to me that the ideal in the 
inind of the workers was the production of a serviceable scraping. edge, for the 
points are often of secondary iauportance. 

Ts this what one might expect the early efforts of man in stone iinplement 
rwking to be? Personally, T should expect the first efforts of snan inthis 
direotion to be this: That he would break « stone to pieces, and then select such 
fragments as suited his purpose. But the results of this would hardly be 
reooggnisable, 4 

By the time he conosived the idea of lolding a flint in his hand, and 
Alliberately chipping it with another stone, which is claimed for a certain propot- 
tion of the eoliths, one does not see, so far as skill is concerned, why he should not 


do Vetter work On the other hand it must not be forgotten that primitive 
‘under the coutrol of custom and belief than obtains with 








lisation. 

‘The Seri of tho Gulf of California’ use litle or nothing but unmodified 
or almost unmodified natural objects, such as the teeth and talons of animals, Tt 
is part of their creed to do ao, Of stone they use only rollod beach pebbles, ani 
when one is avoidontally broken they throw it away, and the place where it Ties 
imay be“ tabooed” to the whole tribe. ‘To fabricate a stone except to a very 
slight extent, would offend its spirit, and violate the relation in which they imagine 
thut they stand with the unseen world around them. 

Hore, T take it, it is not so much want of skill, as a prohibition frou using it 
Uae is in question, So fur as skill is coucermed, the palwolithic tint worker 
would haye been perfeeily capable of exconting great number at least of the 
heolithig forme, ‘The difference was primarily custoin which directed his methods 
of work along different channels. ‘The change from palwolithie to neolithic is far 
tuore eubtle than a mere development of skill; it is of the mind rather than of the 
lund; it is w growth of new ideas, 

Viewed in this light there is nothing unfavourable in the eolithie dlints being 
confined to’ these types, IP custor, in some strange way, became fixed in this 
‘groove, 60 it might remain for long periods. 

‘And the length of the period would account for any reasonable abundance of 
these forms, though when M. Rutot speaks of 25 per cent? and evon 


/W. Js McGee, Bull, Bureaw of Amer. Ethnology, 1%, pt 1, 1806. 

ts Gar la distribution des Industries Haléolithiques dans Tex Couches Quaternaires dle tn 
BeECE Congrie lutrns d'dnthro. Arehel. priat XUI° Semon, Paris, 100 p19 of 
the reprint. 
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50 per cent of the mass of river-gravels leing composed of worked flints, one 
must confess that it seems rather extraordinary. 

‘A fact which tells against the humun origin of these flints is that eolithie 
chipping occurs ou the edges of palwolithic implements. Tn some cases it might 
yery well be maintained that this chipping was due to human agenoy. In fact, I 
have in my own collection several examples of re-entraut curves on paleolithic 
implements, which appear to be definitely worked. One of these, in particular, is 
‘a rude discoidal ‘amplement from Warren Hill, Mildenhall, But the hollow curve 
hheré lias every appearance of being formed by designed flaking, which is entirely 
in accordance with the flaking of the rest of the implement. ‘Therefore, T consider 
that, as it occurs upon un undoubted implement, the balance of the evidence is 
altogether in favour of its being genuine work, 

In other cases, however, and in those, too, which have much more in 
common with the eolithie chipping, the balance of the evidence is entirely on the 
other side. 

Mr, W. Gunnington® has described examples of this character, where the 
eolithic chipping ean neither he claimed as secondary work, uor as the result. of 
urtiticial wear in the original use of the implement, I have examiutd one of 
those described Ly Mr. Cunnington with great: care, and it is perfeotly clear that 
the colithio chipping occurs on a frost-flaked surface that was an accidental injury 
to the implement, not only subsequent to its fabrication, but subsequent to its 
abrasion andl patinntion. 

‘The simple and natural explanation of this is that the eolithie chipping is due 
to natural causes, To assume it to be am iustance of re-working of an old 
implement at a later date, is to assume that man rade a more advanced and more 
useful implement into a more primitive and less useful one, whereas the 
contrary is the general rule for re-worked implements. It further assumes that 
man, loug after the Early Paleolithic Age,to which the implement belongs, still 
continued to make the eolithie types; and this example is by no means isolated, 
I have, besides others, » very notable instance ina Moustérien trimmed flake frou 
Swanscombe, with later eolithic chipping on its edge* Among the others that I 
have may be mentioned an ovate implement from Poitou, also with subsequent 
olithic chipping om its edge’ So it is clear that if this colithic re-chipping was 
done by man he did it not infrequently, and to a comparatively late date. 

However unlikely this may be, it is of course conceivable that these might 
be instances of re-working, and what we waut is uot probability but demonstra- 
tion; or rather, these might be instances of re-working, if they wore, in reality, 
instances of working at ull. And here it is, as T take it, that we find the proof 





' * Défense des Folithes,” Bull, Soe @Anthrop. Brule, vol. xx, 1902, p. 51 of the 
reprint, 

* Quart, Journ. Geol Séey vol. tiv, 1898, 1, 

* See Plate XXVI, Figs, a und Sa. 

1 See Plate XXVI, Big 2 
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that wo require. ‘These examples of subsequent colithie re-chipping bear none of 
the characteristics of designed flaking, while they present every feature of 
fortnitons pressure-chipping. 

‘We not ouly find this presswte-chipping upon pabolithic implements, bul we 
find it aldo, though generally on a smaller scale, upon thy edges of neolithic 
implements, where. i is also, very frequontly, subsequent to the patination of 
the flint, 

No confusion can arise—exoept in name—between this fortuitous perpen 
dicular. pressure-chipping, and the doliberate flaking by pressure, which is the 
highest developinent of tho art of flaking, Neither the method of operation nor 
the effect produced have anything in common with each other. 

‘This point naturally leads up to the question as to how far contemporary 
pressure-chipping upon the edges of undoubted implements may be taken 
to have been eaused by artificial wear, and how far it must bo rejected as 
natural wear, But the disengsion of this would lead me too far from my present 
purpose, and T must regretfully pass it by. 

In the Decomber umber of Man, T have described how I found close 
iinitations of eolithio flint on new roads, aud that they had heen chipped by 
pressure against other stones in the groand on the passage of cart wheels over 
thom. ‘The eolithie double notch with point is of very frequent occurrence 
among these, By a sorios of exporiments I found that whatovor was capable of 
forcibly pressing—whether by a sudden shock, or by « slower and wore prolonged 
foree—the edge of » suitably shaped tint against the surface of another stone, 
vas also capable of producing the kind of chipped odye characteristic of the eolith, 

[Tue Execenmmrs—AL this stago of the procendings some experiments were 
conducted in atdur to show practically the effects of perpendicular pressure upon 
the edges of flint. Some of these were placed against ‘pebbles set ina block of 
coment and then stamped upon with the heel or struck with a piece of wood, while 
others were amore slowly pressed aysinst a pebble in a surew-press mado expressly 
for the purpose. As time wus Timited, only some six or eight flints were 
cxperimented upon. Several of theso, as frequently happens in these experiments, 
broke in the process, and the effest was consequently spoilt; but two of thom, at 
Jeast, Were fairly successful, and showed « considerable amount of that type of 
high-angle “ parallel fidking " (tnade alinost jnstantaneonsly) such as is seen on the 
edges of tbe Dest examples of the “eolithie” Mints“) 

‘Dhe point to be decided is this: is the fact that imitations of eoliths cau be: 
produced by tbe artificial pressure of one stone against auothor apy valid 
fargumuent that they muy be 20 produced in nstare? And further, by what 
rhatural means eould stones be thus prossed together in sucli a manner a8 to make 
tiiese chipped eoliths ? Personally, I do not doubt for a moment that these 
experiments are valid, But if one can answer the second question in the 
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affirmative, namely—that there are forces in nature which can press stones 
forcibly together, then the validity of the experiments is suficiently obvious, and 
need not trowble us further. ‘Then if it be still maintained that these eliths are 
human implements, it must be for the advocates of that theory to explain why 
eolithic man always chose stones of these particular shapes, and also why Me 
always chippod them in the manner that fortuitous pressure is eapable of doing. 





2, Warer-Aukastos by Wave Actiox. 


Although the final result of wave action, whether of the sea or of inland 
waters, is the pebble, there is no doubt that it is eapable of producing, as 
accidental and temporary forms, eertain types of the coliths. 

‘MM. Rutot asserts that eoliths may be found in considerable numbers on’ sea: 
Veaches. But he boldly claims for them an “eolithic” age just as palwolithie 
implements are sometimes found in these situations. Although a positive 
Judgment could not be given without going into the local evidence in each 
alleged instance, one very much doubts whether this explination would always 
meet the case, Indeed, Mr. George Coffey? has found such objects which hail 
been ouly recently chipped by the sea. 

It is possible that the eoliths of the Kentish Plateau might have been 
dloxived from sarine formations of late Tertiary Aye, which we know formerly 
existed in the area. But personally I do not believe that these particular eoliths 
owe their form to wave action at all, They appear to me to be distinctly 
Pressure-chipped, and not battered by any form of water-ubrasion# 

And, further, as the results of wave action are plainly inapplicable to the 
river gravels, I think this cause need not detain ws further, 

Ie is possible, however, that some of the coliths which have been recorded 
from glacial gravels may be due to this cause, But this question ean hardly be 
considered as of vital importance, and these discoveries will be referred to 
later on, 


3. WATEE-AnKAsION By Srrguws, Rivers axp Fioops. 


As already stated, I think we may consider this cause as inapplicable to the 
prossure-chipped eoliths of the third class. Especially is this the case with the 
louble notches with point, and those with reverse chipping. It seems impossible 
that free rolling in a tiver-bed, which makes for the destruction of points, could 
produce these forms. 

At the same time, one tuust not forget that something more than free rolling 
must take place in the course of river erosion, If there were a flint stuck or 
wedged in some way in the bed of a river and with an edge pointing upwards, and 
the repute * Dense de Eaithen” Bott. Soc. EAnthrop, Dru, vol. xx, 1002, p. 48 of 
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4 strvam of stones and pebbles were driven against it by the current, it is manifest 
that its edge would become chipped in the colithic style, even if it only remained 
in that position for a few moments before being swept away. Or, as river was 
cutting its way into previously formed beds of gravel, a flint might be, as ib were, 
attacked in a similar mauner to the above, before being finally dislodged from its 
bei, One sometimes finds flinta with several parallel flakes removed from one 
side; this has probably been accomplished in this manner. 

‘Again, there might be violent eddies swirling in a confined space where a 
fallen trea partially impeded the flow of the stream. ‘These would cause much 
chipping on the edges of flints. 

‘hese causes would doubtless produce occasional approaches towards the 
pressure-chipped flints, but even then, the difference in the method would almost 
certainly reveal itsolf in the result. In practical experience of river gravels, one 
finds that this is so, and that the distinctly pressure-chipped forms are generally, 
though not entirely, absont, while the battered forms are characteristic. The 
jpaleolithic trimmed flake from Swanscombe, proviously referred to, is one of these 
exceptions; for the Inter eolithic chipping on ite edge is distinetly the work of 
presime, But tho gravel here lies upon chalk, and this example is evidently due 
to“soil-abrasion” by foundering, presently to be described, and not to water- 
abrasion ab all. Such occasional pressure-chipped forms might also be produced 
by the foundering of the river banks where they are undermined by the stream 5 
bat this again, thongh an integral part of river work, is not water-abrasion. 

Ttis notable that in most of the examples of prossure-chipping that T have 
from river gravels—other, that is, than remanid or derived specimens—one finds 
that the surfaces of the flints showing it are also striated. Although this striation 
is never seen in the river gravels to the extent that it is found in the ill drifts, tb 
is yet sufficient to indicate that grinding together under pressure, whether by ico 
or by soil-tnovement, hias actually taken place, 

We must now consider the difference between the chipped edges due to 
bettering aud those due to pressure, The most important difference, perhaps, is 
the absence of the more advanced forms from the battered class, This is what 
one would expost if the theory of their origin advanced here be correct, 

Tn some eases it might bo dificult to distinguish between them, especially 
where one had only isolated exanuples to deal with. But where one hus & series 
of each class, then the difference between them, aud ulso botween both of them 
and the effeéts of designed flaking, is perfectly apparent to the trained eye. 

When one examines the ecliths of the river gravels, and. the pressure- 
chipped forms made artificially; and then, when one compares these with the 
coliths of the hill drifts, it gradually dawns upon one that whereas the Tatler 
certainly are pressure-chipped, the former are not. 

think one of the most conclusive proofs that the battered series ere due 
to water-abrasion, ia the fact that they puss by insonsible gradations (which 
indeod, js true of every class of eolith, bat notably so here) into forms which 
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no one would—or should—aceept as anything but natural, In searching river 
gravels I sometimes hnd to look some time before 1 could find any suitable raw 
material for the experimental production of eoliths, which had not already been 
converted into more or less of an culith. That is w matter of great import from 
more than one point of view, I will only say here that T ask those who accept as 
human implements the flints that happen to be “ mors," while they reject as 
natural those that happen to be “ less," to show some essential differance in kind 
between them. If the difference be one of degree only, their human origin, it 
seems to me, is indefensible, 

Further confirmation that these forms are natural is found in the wash-mill 
fiints of M. Boule’ I have not followed up the effects of wash-mill work to 
the extent that has been done Ly this nuthor, Indeed, the ordinary wash-mills 
of our brickliclds are very different from those described by him. 

But from time to time, for a good many years past, I have picked up such 
objects when I have chanced to notice them, Sore of these are very fair flakes? 
with cone of percussion, facets on the outer face, aud even some Tittle secondary 
chipping on their edges, One is a hollow-scraper eolith of the battered class. 
Another is a flint nodule from which several flakes have been removed, and it 
much resembles a rnde hand implement; ‘This shows how careful one ought to be 
in accepting indiscriminately chipped flints as human work. 

The flakes, however, have certain characteristics, expecially in thé trend 
of the surface sipplings of tho fractured surfaces, which genotally serve to 
distinguish them from the artificial product. ‘They are exactly parallol with the 
forms which one finds to be characteristic of various Plateau Gravels, stich is those 
of Hertfordshire and Essex, or of the Cromer Forest Bed. They also ocour in 
Palitolithie river gravels in company with undoubted implements, Some of thesd 
flakes from the Cromer Forest Bed were found before Mx. Lewis Abbott's* paper 
was published, in which he claimed for them « human origin. But with this 
conclusion I most emphatically disagree, 

To sum up the effects of water-abrasion, It is universally admitted that 
Water-abrasion is capable of producing a contiision of surfaces, a chipping of 
edges by battering, and a considerable amount of “free flaking” hy percussion, 
‘This [ take to be tho origin of the first and second classes of the coliths, of the 
intermediate forms between the two, and of the first series of the third class, 
Those who would aecept these forins as Inman implements. place limits upon the 
above-mentioned processes of water-abrasion which uppear to ime altogether 
arbitrary and impossible. 


My subsequent remarks will refer to the preasure-chipped tints only, unless 
expressly stated to the contrary, 








* M. Boule, Z2Authropotogis, vol. xvi, 1006, yp. 257-267. 
* See Plate XXVI, Fign. 4 ani du. 
* See Plate XXVT, Figs. 5 and dt, 
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In contradistinetion to water-abrasion, T propose to name the process about to 
be described as “soil-abrasion.” I venture to think it is of far greater importance 
than has hitherto been recognised. 

All geologists will be faauiliar with the action of soil-ereep, and the operation 
of pressure beneath the surface, We find evidence of this work in many phases 
on a superficial seale in the disturbance of drifts, the foundering of escarpments, 
‘and other matters, while at a greater depth there are a great variety of effects in 
the deformation of rocks. But into these latter we need not enter, as they do 
not concern us as prehistorians, 

We are oll familiar with what one may call the extreme form of soil-creep in 
the phenomena of the landslip. I meed not go far into this question either, at 
Teast, not in go far as the more extensive landalips are concerned. I may mention, 
however, that have an'example of the last lower molar of Elephas primigenins, 
from the Warren, near Folkestone, which has been involved in one of the 
landalips that, owing to the: peculiar geological structure, are of not infrequent 
eeurrence in that locality.) oth surfaces of this tooth are deeply scored and 
sattiated by the slipping and sliding to which it his been subjected. The origin 
of such seratches and striations is an important link in the ebain of my evidence. 
Instances where bones have been scoted where they have lain in contact with euch 
other in peat beds have also been reconled. 

‘As already hinted, superficial movements are not coufined to such extensive 
accidents os this Neither are they confined to steep slopes, as one might 
in @ that they would be: a gently-inelined plano is quite sufficient, 
the determining cause of all these phenomens, whether great or small, is 
water, Water poreolates into the soil, especially down crcks and crevices, 
reduces tho adhesion; and forms a lubricant, It is thea that the surface accumu 
lations ate continually moving down from higher to lower levels, aways. travelling 
grain by grain, and at more or less frequent intervals according to circumstances, 
sliding in masses of greater or less magnitude? 

‘Mr. W. Shone has dealt with the principles of subterranean erosion, chiefly 
in so far as thoy alfeet beds of sinconsotidated sand and olay. He states that 
wherever water percolates. through unconsolidated material along an inclined 
plano, it 4s constantly carrying the lighter materials out at the nearest, point 
of escape, that ia, at the point of outlet of «spring, ‘The consequence of this i 





| W.rTopley, Pree. Geol. Aavoe., vol. xii, 193) p41. 

+ Since Ghia paper wan writien, an artile by Mr. W, Galloway has appeared in the coming 
of Nature, vol. text, 1906, p. 486, on “Tho Landatide in the Rhymney Valley.” He describes 
how a tract of local drife has been moving over its rock-bed with imperceptible slowness, nnd 
showing no superficial evidence of ita motion, for many year A. railway, constructed shout 
fifty years ago, crosses this area, and since itx construction it has Leen deflected from its original 
courve to the exlent of frou O16 10 feet, A slone bridge has alo been distorted, and. houses 
Ainged, 
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that, wherever a spring issues in the side of a valley under such conditions, it 
carries away the underlying material and canses the overlying material to 
founder down to fill its place. Even where this has been proceeding on a very 
insignificant seale in the valleys of little streamlets in the Cheshire plain, the 
‘author proves that foundering has taken place to the extent of 30 feet since the 
glacial period. ‘This does not sound very extensive, but it is as much as could 
well take place under the circumstances, as it has reached the floor of the valley. 
This paper was read before the Geological Society in 1892, and I must refer to it 
for further details" 

But this principle does not only apply to such unconsolidated material, Tt 
must not be forgotten that all the mineral contained in spring water, whether in 
mechanical suspension or chemical solution, is derived froin the subterranean 
erosion of the rocks through which it has passed. ‘The effect of this must be very 
considerable indeed. 

Te must further be remembered that, upon a slope of even very moderate 
inclination, the umount of sliding may be out of all proportion to the actual 
amount of the subterranean erosion. While during the Pleistocene Period, when 
the rainfall was so much greater than now, all these processes must have been 
proportionally more active. 

‘At the one endl of the series, the landslip which precipitates a whole mountain 
side into the valley below, though abundantly powerful to chip the edges of ffints 
by grinding them against other stones, is yet too local and infrequent in its 
occurrence to be the general cause of the coliths. At the other end of the series, 
the perpetual grain by grain soil-creep described by Darwin? where he found 
that on a grass slope of 94°, 24 cubic inches of earth crossed a line 1 yard 
long every year, is too feeble to have any such effect. Nor, again, would the 
individual creep of stones down a hillside be much more to the purpose. But 
between these extremes we have a series of gradations which are both sufficiently 
frequent and sufficiently powerful to supply at least a great part of the force we 
require, especially when the rainfall was greater. 

Tn this connection one may call to mind the slip which produces no surface 
feature whatever, and only comes into our cognizance from the effect it has upon 
the foundations of our houses. 

Another important point, noted in the recent text-book of Geology by 
Messrs. T. C. Chamberlain and RD. Salisbury,* is the following. ‘The inclination 
of trees from the perpendicular, whore they are growing upon sloping ground, 
‘is caused by the differential movement of the more superficial soil over the 
sub-soil in which the roots of the trees are anchored. The movewent indicated 
here is slow, and continuous, but powerful. Other movements are intermittent. 


|W, Shone, Quart: Jowra. Geok. Sor, v6L xlviii, 1592, pp. 96-103, 
ape” Dwi The Formation of Vegetable Mould throwgh the Action of Worms, 1881, 


* Geology. Proceanes and their Hevult, [vol i, London, 1906, p. 218, 
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‘And this is not all. ‘There is also the closely related series of phenomens 
in the foundering down of superlicial accumulations, owing to the chemical 
solution of ealeareous rocks beneath, ‘The most familiar effect of this process is 
seon in the “piping” of the chalk# Rainwater, percolating through the 
uperficial deposits along certain channels of least resistance, unequally dissolves 
away the subjacent surface of the chalk, and this causes the overlying beds to 
fonder down into the spaces thns left. 

Some of these pipes are surprisingly nattow and deep, and they are filled 
with @ hoterogeneous accumulation of mnterial—gravels, sands, and elays—in 
hort, a mixture of whatever beds there may formerly have been overlying the 
chalk, Tt often happens that local subterranean, erosion goes on for a long 
period without making any suxfuce featuro, as the superficial drift is left as & 
Tide over the cavity. Several instances havo been recorded where the actual 
fall of these bridges has been observed to take place, Darwint mentions five 
‘such aubsidenees ns haying come within his own knowledge, one of which 
happened’ in his own fields. ‘These are described as having Twen several feet in 
diameter and some fect in depth. But others on a larger seale are recorded as 
having occurred in the maguesian limestone near Ripon? One ‘of these which 
fell in 1861 or 1862 is 30 foct in depth. Another which fell abont 1828 is 
40 fost in width and G0 fect in-depth. Another which foll about 1846) is 
Aesoribed as being now “planted as an orchard,” 90 presumably itis even larger 
‘Another engulphed a stack which some men had just been making, but 
fortunately had loft, Tt was, doubtless, the weight of the stack which precipitated 
the estastrophe. 

But it is not only this local piping with which one las to eal. ‘Though 
these pipes are frequently very adjacent to each other, and must eventually unite, 
yet apart from this, and in the case ‘of ealeareous rocks like the chalk, there 
fs also-a general solution of the whole surface going on. This causes any drifts 
there may be on its surface to founder down, now in, one place and now in 
another: on tho average, perhaps, producing a fairly uniform effect: Tt is 
‘manifest that this action must cause differential anovements in the mass, and set, 
up pressures and stresses, 

‘As Mr. Clement Reid has pointed out, 
chalk, though composed of the residue from th 

«5. Preatwrichy “(On the Origin of Sand wad Gravel Piper in the Chall” 
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Darin, The Formation of Vayetable Mould through the Action of Worse, 1831, p. 137. 
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**Sammary of the Geol. ‘Sarvey of the U.K,” 1896, p. 785 see also W. Whitaker, 
“Geology of Toulon," Mem. Geet. Servey, 1880, p 281, where references will be found to 


earlier memoirs. 

That is to any, composed in part of thin material andl in part (perbape the greser part) 
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been almost everywhere disturbed since Pliocene times, as it contains abundant 
remains of Tertiary strata up to and including the Pliocene. 

‘The condition of things indicated by these facts is easily pictured in the 
mind. Tertiury strata were formerly spread over the surface of the chalk. The 
surface of the area was denuded of the capping of Tertiary strata by subaitial 
erosion, leaving only seattered remnants of their presence, and at the same 
time the chalk was being dissolved away from its upper surface downwards by 
subterranean erosion. As the elay-with-fints, which was loft as the residue from 
the solution of the chalk, foundered down into the spaces thus left by that 
solution, the remnants of the Tertiary strata became gradually carried down and 
involved in the mass of the clay-with-ints, where we find them to-day. 
Doubtless this was largely accelerated daring the climatic conditions of the 
Glacial Period. 

‘The bearing of these various processes on the eolithie question is obvions, and. 
insistence has already been Iaid on it, It must not be expected that eoliths would 
be produced in all cases. ‘There must be suitable raw material, the stones snust 
be sufficiently near together to be pressed against each other, and one can also 
say in the abstract that the material in which they are embedded must not 
be too yielding. How this last matter would work out under subterranean 
conditions—whether the clay of the “clay-with-llints” would satisfy this 
condition, and, if so, at what depth it would satisfy it—I am not yet prepared to 
say. This nuch one may say, however, that where eoliths have been found in any 
abundance, they have generally been associated with some sort of gravel. 

‘The next question which must be asked is this: Is the pressure which would 
be attained by the movements of superficial accumulations sufficient for the 
Purpose of chipping the edges of flints in the eolithic style? A cubic yard of 
material, such as we have to deal with, may be taken to weigh about a ton and 
achulf Tk might very well happen then that at a depth of only 6 feet, two 
stones might be pressed together with a foree of upwards of a tov, Added to 
this there might be, sometimes, the momentum acquired by  iall of a foot or 
wore; while smaller forces than this would occur with greater frequence and at 
a less depth. 

‘The actual force required to chip the edge of a flint varies aeconling to 
the tonghness of the flint and the thickness of its edge. The following may, 
however, be taken as a general guide:—A keen-edged flake may have a notch 
of some little depth chipped out of its edge by being merely grasped in the hands 
and pressed for a few moments against another stone. A little grinding action, 
such as would take place with soil-movements, greatly assists, but is not always 
necessary. A sudden stamp with one’s heel, or a more prolonged pressure 
brought about by throwing one’s weight down heavily, is sufficient to have the 
same result on a considerably blunter edge, This is capable of reproducing a 
‘very large proportion of the eoliths. On one occasion I succeeded after several 
‘successive stamps with my heel in chipping a notch out of the edge of a flint 
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that was as blunt as could be seen on any eolith, and far more blunt than many 
of these forms, Bub this must be considered somewhat exceptional, and it was 
‘an example of the single notch only. The forms with an outward curve seem 
to reqnire a greater pressuze, The weight from the wheel of a cart passing over 
is abundantly sufficient to reproduce even the most exceptional examples of 
colithie chipping, and this can seldom exceed two tons, whereas a far greater 
pressure might be reached in nature, 

‘We can thus definitely answer the question whether nature is capable of 
hipping these flinta What can we say ou the other side for eolithie man? 
How could he obtain the necessary pressure—especially in the ease of those which 
fare the finest examples of his supposed work—either as a result of use or by 
deliberate intention? He could not obtain the necessary pressure without the 
‘id of some mechanical contrivance, and—even if it were conceivable that he 
should have this—the final result seems hanlly worth the effort, when better 
things might be obtained so much more easily, And, on the other hand, no use 
of the flints as implements would be any more capable of producing the observed 
effocts on their exlges without the aid of great leverage. 

But, it may bo asked, is it demonstrable that it is pressire—and not a 
chipping of the edge caused ly designed tattering—which has produced these 
forms? Although it might not always be possible, as bas aleady been stated, 
in an individual instance to differentiate the effects of pressure from those 
produced by any other means, yet I believe that there ean be-no doubt sbout: the 
matter where one has a series to deal with. The evidence is complete on the 
point, and seems to admit of no other interpretation. I have dealt with this 
point both in previous parts of this paper and also in Man,' but it is so 
important that I yenture to give a summary of the argument here, Firstly, the 
anglo of chipping of this series of cotithe is the same as that obtained by pressure. 
Secondly, the character of the chipping and the trend of the surface ripplings 
of the fractures is, in all typical examples, absolutely identical in the ease of the 
plateau eoliths and in that of the experimental pressure-effects, Tk is trno that 
‘a small number of these eoliths are on the bordoriand, which might be due 
either to pressure-chipping or to designed flaking. But none of them croes the 
border. None of them present anything more than is seen in the best examples of 
perpendicular pressure, which very closely approach the effects of designed flaking. 
‘Thirdly, the general shape of these eoliths is the same as one may find on a new 
road, where the pressure is delivered without the guidance of intelligent design. 

‘What one finds in this manner is really of moro value than one's own 
experimental productions, For iti the latter caso thero is the guiding intelligence 
to be discounted, This is a great hindrance, as one is prevented from obtaining 
any particular types, except such as one cannot help producing from the nature 
of the case. 








* fan, 1905, 108 ; 1906, 3. 
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We must now consider the drifts in which eoliths have been found. 

‘Tho paleolithio drift of High Down, in the Isle of Wight, is situated on the 
Wop of a narrow ridge of chalk, Although not at the highest part of the ridge, 
it is yet situated where such a deposit could not’ by any possibility he accumulated 
under the present physiographical conditions, ‘The flints contained in it ure in 
@ great variety of couiditions, some being greatly corroded and abraded, othors 
being sharply angular, It is evidently a sweeping from, oF redistribution of, the 
surface accumulations of a considerable geological period from some mor elevated 
‘area which lins now disappeared, 

It yields palwotithic implements in some abundance, and in addition there 
ary nuinbers of colithic flints with pressure-chipped edges, many of them 
unabraded and contemporary. One of these, as described in Afan, T found 
closely adhering to the rounded stone that had made it, But leaving this aside, 
fone can say that, whatever they may be, these eoliths are certainly of palwolithic 
age; they do not even belong: to un early stage of that period, Their occurence 
in stich intimate association with palwolithic implements is certainly favourable 
to their human origin, but as voliths oocur equally where there “are no human 
implements, this argument breaks down, Tn any event—as is the caso with the 
palwoliths with later eolithic chipping on their edges—they break down the 
‘argument for their great antiquity derived from their supposed absence, ax 
contemporary examples, from palieolithic drifts, Cortainly thin supposed absence 
doos not accord with my own experience, I haye even found them of noolithic 
age, Professor Roydl Dawkins also states this as his exparionco? 

Tn addition to those eoliths, there are also numerous flints Which aro soratehed 
‘and scored on their surfaces." Now, it is manifest that if the soil-movementa have 
boon sufficiently powerful to score the surfaces of flints, which are diftionlt: to 
soratoh, they have also been powerful enough to chip their edges, which can be 
accomplished with comparative ease, 

T take it that the Plateau Drift of Kent in a similar sweeping together 
of proviously oxistont surface material from areas of the chalk which are now 
touch reduced. Tike the High Down drift, it contains scratched flints aud eolith 
Mr. W. Cunnington suggested that both the sorntctios und the eolithie chippings 
were due to movementa in frozen o thawed gravel, T personally think that it is 
the thawed, rather than the frozen condition, that we want, as the latter—without 
the aid of ice passing over it—would tend to check movement, 

Tn answering Mr. Wm. Cunnington, my friend Mr. A. Santer Kennard? 
‘uaintained that there wes no evidence of ice-action on the Kentish plateau, Now, 
in Mr. Benjamin Harrigou’s collection thero are a few striated flints whieh are in 











1S. Hazzledine Warten, Geol. Mags 1900, p, 406 ; 1902, p 97, 
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* Seo Plate XVI, Pign, 19 and 90, 
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the highest degree suggestive of ice-netion. They possess devp and parallel 
atriations, But these are exceptional, and I do not wish to force the evidence 
from such rare exceptions. ‘The oharacteristio slight scratches, crossing the flints 
—and not infrequently the palwolithic implements—in all directions, do not seem 
to me to claim the hypothesis of ice, In fact, T rather incline to the view that 
oven the deep parallel striations might be formed by soil-abrasion alone, At least, 
the point is « doubtful ono, ancl I am willing to give the eolithie theory the benefit 
of the doubt. 

Mr, Kennard also objects to Mr, Cunnington’s idea that the serntehes on the 
flints wero produced by other Hints, and suggests that they must have been 
produced by somothing much harder, namely, quarte grains, € think: that 
‘Mr. Kennard may be right in this, 

But both the ice-question and the method of the scratching are non- 
esentiat sidecinmues, ‘Tho essontial matter is tho reference of the soratched 
‘surfaces atid the chipped edges to tho same cause, namely, movements in tho 
gravel fn which they were, or, at some former stage of their existence, have been 
ceanbediled. 

‘A point upon which some stress has been laid, both by Mr, Benjamin 
Harrison and also by Mx J. Russell Larkby,! is the absoneo of palwolithic 
implementa ax surface finds from the highest lovels But T presame that 
polcolithic man, like his noolithic successor, dropped his implements over the 
‘irface nt all levels, Thoir absence from the highest levels is nothing more than 
‘an indication of the surface drifting and soil-oreep that has taken place einee 
Dibiolito times, and which has left those higher levels practically denndod of 
implements, 

‘To take another instanco of soll-abrasion. On tho chalk areas tho rainfall 
during the Pleistocono Period was groator than could be absorbed by the chalk, 
‘The wurface was consequently broken up, and there resulted « gravel compose of 
mnixturo of rolled fragiments of chalk and tint, In course of time the contained 
hulle was dissolved away, and the insoluble residue foundered down into the 
spaooe thus left, now fu ono placo, now in another, As a result of this, the 
strata, which wore formerly horizontal, became bent down into a series of 
festoons, 

‘The drift at Alderbury, whero Dr. Blackmore has found so many eoliths, 
is desotibod by Professor ‘I. McKenny Hoghost ns being of this character. Tt is 
interesting to note that many of the eoliths found here show little or no sign of 
water-abrasion® I therefore suggest that here, ax in the paleolithie drift of 
High Down, we may perkiaps have eoliths in sifu in the drift in which they have 
een formed by soil-abrasion. 


* The Antiquary, N.B.q vo, 1008, p98 
© Proc, Cambridge Lit, Soc, wol. ix, 1890, p. 12%, 
+ Rev. R.A. Bullen, Trans. Vietoria Institute, vol. xxiii, 1901, p. 218, 
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‘The only serious criticism of any of these processes, as a cause of the 
production of eoliths, which has come under my notice, is that by M. Rutot? 
Tt must le confessed that the effoct of his argument is very powerful. He tells ws 
that he was formerly of opinion that the foundering of the soil was the cause of 
the production of eoliths, and how, when he visited the phosphate excavations in 
the environs of Mons, he was constrained, against all his preconceived opinions, to 
abandon that position. 

Lot us examine the reasons for this, The beds worked there were concentrated 
Phosphatic deposits filling pipes in phosphatic chalk, A section of one of these 
Pipes is figured, shiowing lines of Mint nodules which are bent into a downward 
‘curve whore they eross the pipe ; and, in addition, are broken up along their planes 
of inoipient fracture, As a straight line of nodules has become a downward eurvo, 
which is of course of groater Iength, their fragments have tended to be ‘separated 
from each other, rather than to be forced together, What the nature of the flint 
fracture may be we are not informed, but in any ease the conditions are plainly 
wwnfayournblo for the formation of eoliths, 

To judge by the figure given, the quantity of the residue (? wide by 
replacement) left from the solution of the chalk amounts to more than half ite 
original bulk. ‘This is altogether exceptional, the normal residue being only small 
percontage? Tn consequence of the large amount of residue, tho lines of flint 
nodules, although bent, are still intaot; the junetion with the overlying Eocene ix 
sharply dofined; and there has been no kneading togother of material such os 
normally takes pluco, Neither is there auy mixed gevol hore, such as one wsually 
finds assovinted with eoliths, 

Another important point upon which no information is given, and whore, not 
Axnowing the country, ono is consequently at a disadvantage, is the situation of the 
locality. If it he in a valley, as appears to be tho one, the observation hus 
obviously no hearing upon the conditions of hill areas. In any case, I fail to see 
that conclusions drawn from one particular locality have any bearing upon a wider 
area whery the conditions are totally different. Ono eannot invalidate the positive 
‘evidence in one locality by negative evidence in another, 

Besides this, the coliths of the Belgian river gravels, deseribed by Mf. Rutot, 
are nob pressure-chipped, ‘This is, in fot, a final answer 40 far as the Belgian 
coliths are concerned, but as it might be thought that the argument would apply 
to other areas, I uve dealt with it somewhat fully. 

‘To sum up the effects of soil-abrasion as affecting the origin of eoliths, 
T freely grant that T cannot, in the nature of things, show an eolith that T have 
seen made by any process of soil-abrasion, But we have exact, imitations of 

* “Défense des Eolithes, Lew Actions Naturelles posibles sont inaptes A produire des 
Edieta Semblubles & la Retouche Intentionelle,” Bull, Soc, @Anthrop, Druselles, vol. xx, 1908, 
P. 56 of the reprint. 

* Jn South-Eastern England the whole of the Middle and Upper Chalk was never les than 


88 per cont of pure calcium carbonate. W. Priser Hume, Pre. Geo. Assn, wl. xi, 1894, 
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coliths made by pressure, ‘The inference is cousequently forced npon one that: the 
eoliths themselves were also made by pressure, and this eolithic man could not well 
have obtained, We further have @ great variety of natural phenomena resulting 
in differential movomonts in superficial drifts, and as every cubio yard of soil 
weighs ubout-a ton and a-half, this must take place under considerable pressure, 
and is therefore capable of producing tho coliths Tt is further to be note 
that. the pressure-chipped coliths are charactoristic of those drifts which Ive 
suffered most from thess movements, and which contain an abundance of suitable 
anaterial. 


5, Tim Drac ov Tox, 


‘Tho ioe question in reference to the Platean Drift of Kent has alscady loon 
considored, and there is no need to ropeat tho conclusions arrived at 

‘hore can be little doubt but that the drag of ico, acting upon beds of gravel, 
wold have much the same effect in chipping the edges of flints #8 the phenomena 
‘ve havo just been considering—provided always that there be suitable material to 
work upon, But it alo appears probable that, whore wo aro dealing with boulder 
clays, these effects would not happen 0 frequently. ‘The clay, it seems to mney 
‘Would tond to form a cushion betwoen tho stones and boulders embedded in it; and 
right also be too yielding, except whon frozen, to press them together with macht 
force, Tut that these effects should happen occasionally, if may theory of the origin 
of these eoliths by correct, I freely’ grant, And that this is so—that these offects 
do occur—I think completes the chain of eyidenoo that we require, 

Eoliths have boon recorded from the glacial beds of Norfolk by the Rev. I 
Ashington Ballon$ from the North-Wost of Englaud, North Wales, and the Isle of 
Man by Me, J, Lamagand from Ireland by Mr; W. f- Knovles® Tn those disttiots 
thoy oocur to some extent in boulder lays, but, as one would expeot, they aro more 
abundant in the glaoial gravels associated with them, 

‘When I was examining a section of boulder olay near Leok, in Stafforlahire, » 
fow years ago, I found a giant colith, Most of the boulders there are more oles 
rounded, and eould not possibly be converted into eoliths, This one, however, way 
ain exeoption, Tt waa a pivee of igneous rock 113 inches long, 74 inches wide, aud 
3 inghes thiok, flat on one side and rounded on tho other, and had the characteristic 
note, 4 inches across, chipped out of one edge. As wo often is the ease with 
notohies in dint this had not been chipped ont in one piece, but prevented. a number 
of facets, OF course, both the stone itacf, and also tho noteh, are on a Jarger seale 
than the ordinary eoliths in Mint, but this is not surprising when one eonsiders tho 
magnitude of the forves that I conceive to have snade it, 
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6, Weat avn TEAR oN THE SuRFACE oF THe Guouxn. 


Professor T. MeKenny Hughes! has suggested that the stampeding of a hent 
of oxen, or other similar occurrence, might chip many flints in the eolithic style. 
This suggestion has received remarkable confirmation from my experiments, As T 
have Lefore stated on more than one deeasion, surprising imitations of eoliths ean 
be made by placing a suitably shaped flint with its eilge against the rounded back 
of another stone embedded in the ground, and then stamping upon it with 
one’s heel. 

‘That this a possible cause of their production is, in fact, demonstrabla, 

Of course it will be angued that it would not often happen that a suitably 
shaped flint would be lying with its edge against another stone, and would then 
be stamped upon hy some heavy animal, But that it might happen, and would 
happen, occasionally, no one can venture to deny. It might further be urged that 
it would not be on every occasion when this did happen that an eolith would be 
the result, This also is true. But on the other side it must be remembered that 
if this were going to happen constantly to every flint, there would. soon be nothing 
but eoliths left; except, of conrse, the unsuitably shaped stones. Besides this, it is 
not the only means—nor in any way the most important means—by which T 
Delieve them to have been formed ia nature, So the infrequency of its occurrence 
‘accords well with what we require as a subsidiary cause. 

‘Some of the eoliths of Mr. Harrison, which have been found upon the surface, 
come under this category, Theit saineral condition shows that they have nothing 
to do with the Plateau drift, and are, in some instances, clearly as late as the 
neolithie age, if not later. 





~ Coxoursto, 

In conclusion, let me repeat that we may have eoliths of any age. ‘Those of the 
firet class ure battered by concussion; those of the second class are chipped by 
percussion; while the first series of the third class are also chipped’ in a 
somewhat similar manner, but generally by a lighter battering. These 1 take to 
be the work of water-abrasion in'a swift stream, and they are characteristic of river 
gravels of various ages, 

The second series of the third class, or the “Plateau implementa” of 
ir J. Prestwich, have chipped edges produced by pressure, ‘These I take to be 
the work of what I haye called “soil-abrasion,” which takes place during the 
foundering of drifts from various causes ; and these are characteristic of hill-drilts, 
They not only occur in those hillalrtts which—if one may venture to trust negative 
evidence so far—appear to be pre-palolithie, but also (as contemporary examples) 
in those which yiold palwolithie implementa, ‘The age of such hill-drifis cannot be 
‘wcerlained from a consideration of their elevation alone; they may be formed far 
above the base-level of the valley-system, 


* Proc, Cambridge Phil. Soe., vol. ix, 1890, p. 194 
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It isa very important point that the pressure-chipped eoliths occur abundantly 
in }ill-dvifte of paleolithic age, while they aro of great rarity in the contemporary 
valley gravels. 

‘Thus it is nob the age, but the geological conditions under which a drift, was 
formed, that inlluenoes tho presence, and, where present, the character, of the 
coliths it contains. 

As subsidiary causes of the formation of coliths, or those which have operated 
in certain special cases, we have wave-action, the drag of ice, and wear and tear on 
the surfice of the ground, 

T have spent some considerable trouble in endeavouring to disprove the 
theory of eolithie man, ean ouly say that Twould far rather have spent twice 
the trouble in proving it, had it appeared to me possible to do so, 


‘Discussion. 


Mr. J. Rosseut, Lanxuy said that he congratulated the author on the manner 
in which he had marshalled his evidence, but was unable to accept his conclusions 
that these forms were merely the results of natural action. He wished to lay special 
‘mphasis on the isolation of theso forms in high-level gravels where there was no 
true association with implements of paliolithic type. ‘The association of palxolithic 
and eolithic types had been mooted, and Professor Boy Dawkins had, from this 
supposed association, arrived at the conclusion that eoliths were merely natural 
forms? The implements to which Professor Boyd Dawkins alluded are those in 
the Natural History Musewm (Prestwich Collection); this evidenco, however, eame 
from Ash, Shoreham, Kent, which is at « comparatively low level and where we 
may reasonably expect such an association. If we require plateau evidence, then 
clonly we must xo to the highest part of the plateau; and of this supposed 
association of colithie and pakeolithie forms, excavations at Terry's Lodge 
(768 feet O.D,) gave no confirmatory evidence. Tt was true that well-authenticated 
cases of the association of the two types must prove fatal to the authenticity of 
toliths, but up to the present time we have not heen confronted by such evidence. 
Inall the high-level gravols examined by the speaker, he had not observed any 
tme association of these types, He believed that the claim that these forms were 
goologically separated from the valley gravel type was unanswerable aud conclusive 
as to tho artificial origin of eolithic forms. 

Mr. F. J. Beswerr said that he considered Mr. Warren rather begged the 
question by labelling vations specimens as evidence of the direct action of the 
wash-mill, the stream of torrent, and sea or wave-action, for he noticed that one of 
the wash-mill flints showed, to his mind, say, nine-tenths human and only, sey, 
one-tenth possible wash-mill action as seen in the shattered edge; and also a 
‘similar state of things in some other cases referred to streams, torrent, and sea- 
action. He considered that many of the chipped flints alleged to have been made 
Dy the wash-mill, were, in reality, hnman implements which nd passed through 
tho mill and been rolled. To prove how near he could get to what seemed possible 
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mill-work, he had chipped one edge of a mill tint to imitate the possible milled 
edge, and had go treated this as to make it very difficult to detect his work from 
the possible mill-work. 

Tho Rev. H. G, O, KENDALL said -—As agninst Mr. Warren's argument that 
tho stones are flaked and trimmed by fluviatile action. In the Knowle Farm Pit, 
Savernuke, thore are palwolithic implements in every stage of condition, from 
those which are quite sharp to those which are rolled almost into pebbles, On 
the rolled implomenta it is evident that nature's process has been that of gradual 
attrition, not the removal of chips or flakes, This would seem to show that « 
river of such force as that which onco lowed at Knowle does not trim the edges 
of stones. On a considerable number of the implements from this pit there is” 
“‘eolithie” chipping along one or both edges, A lange series might be obtained, 
for instance, bearing on one edge the said chipping, in the eolithio " bow-shaped 
sorupor” form. On many itplements these chips aro plainly of the satie ago ns 
the flakings of the faces of the tools and were done at the same: time, and the 
whole of the work, flaking and chipping, is often sharp and unworn, Either, 
therefore, nature both takod the implement into shape and trimmed the edge, ot 
‘man was responsible for ull the work. For the implements have plainly not been 
rolled or ioved perceptibly since the flaking was done. Tf, then, man was so 
fond of this particular form of woraper, aud practised this chipping on palveolithle 
implements, there is strong presumptive evidence that he was responsible for the 
precisely similar forms of scraper and nature of chipping which exists (hut 
without the flaking of the fuees) on tho eotithie tool, Again, as against auy of 
Mr, Warron's orguments for the performance of the trimming of the edges in 
various ways by nature, 1 have-an votithio * hollow end scraper" from Hackpen 
Hill at 875 foot, and a similar tool from the Knowle Farm Pit. ‘These, and others 
Jiko thet, exhibit, in the curve, parallel chippings «woh as T did not seo on any of 
the stones that Mr, Warren passed round. If these hollow scrapers are the work 
of nature, and if Mr. Wartwu's methods of experiments resemble nature’ 
mothods, he ought to be able to produce similar tools, Mr. Kendall also drew 
‘attention to some microliths from the Knowle Pit. 

Mr. M. A. C, Hixroy said that Mr. Benjamin Harrison had kindly lent him 4 
large series of eoliths to study, and many of these were now on the table to speak 
for themselves. He would on the present occasion deal with only one type of 
colith and would confine himsolf to one specimen which woll illustrated that type. 
‘This specimen had lately been obtained from a new pit at Terry's Lodge on the 
summit of the escarpment at a height of 770 fuet OD. ‘The specimen showed an 
exceedingly delicate point with a hollow curve on either side. ‘The flaking was 
confined to that portion of the edge which formed the point and curves, Both 
man and natare required an edge like that formed by the flat and convex sides as 
4 basis for the flaking operation. Nature might, by the pressure flaking described 
by Mr. Warren, produec a form similar to this by taking a flake off from one side 
and one from the other so as to leave a point between them. In this specimen 
ona was dealing, however, not with one or two flakes only, but with a great 


imumber, and the only agent which the speaker conld regard us capable of doing 
this was the hand of man, 
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Mr. A. 8. Kexxann was of opinion that there was a tendency in some 
quarters to accept as human handiwork what was more probably the result of 
natural causes, auch ag stream action or beach action, but the eoliths of the North 
Downs could not be explained away by either of these causes or by pressure, 
‘There were many gravels which fulfilled all the requirements of Mr. Warren's 
thoory, and yet these yielded no examples of "pressure work. For instance, the 
gravel on Limpafiold Comanon, though yielding palieoliths, yielded no contemporary 
poliths?" though a few derived examples ocurred which from their condition 
undoubtedly came from tho chalk summit. It was possible to grade a series of 
flints from the perfectly natural form to the highly finished paleolith, and where 
the line was to bo drawn would always be personal matter. 

Me Reoiany Swmrit remarked thet, as the Poy-Courny (Cantal) tints 
bolonging to the Uppar Miogene hind been accepted as human work by authorities 
conversant with the products of coment-tubs, worked iliuts in the mid-Pliocene 
‘leit of the Kent plateau wers possible but unproved. Reference had been made 
to continual soilanovements even on slightly inclined planes; one of the chief 
objections to eoliths was that they were too mumorous where they did. ocour and 
wanting in adjacont areas whore they should ooows, but conturies of donation 
‘would naturally concentrate eoliths én the ancient river-valloys, Experiments in 
prossure-aking wore of vast importance, but did not prove that naturo wax 
rusponsible for the form of every Hlint in tho Plateau drift 

Tev, T Astivoto Buuues said that, of the dozens of striated ochreous 
platemu-fints which ho hud submitted to Sir Fovoph Prestwich (1890-0) for 
Inwpection, tho latter, after the miost careful mioroyonpical exaunination, cowl 
iscorn on thom no traco of glacial action. In answor to Mr, Warren's query, 
‘Why eolithic. man, if he existed, always chippod finte in the way that navure 
docs?” Mr. Bullen raised the difficulty of the squared Mints with stright edges, 
He failed to seo how natural prossure-chipping could produce  rootangular 
mplomont with blunt wiges, analogous to the blunt woowen sleekers used, up to 
8 fow years ago, by tanners to remove fut from ekius. Ho also instanced the 
persistency of the boring type of inyploment, analogous to the engineers sect bit 
Of tho present lay, in which tho chippings on each sido of @ point formed two 
rouglily parallel planes, presenting, on rotation, a continuously eutting edge, He 
flso exhibited specitions of round-ended sorapers, similar to neolithie forms, and 
‘was of opinion that if the latter showed human workmanship, there was no reason 
to oxolude the eatlier form. To his mind the alwve considerations contradicted the 
‘author's statement that *none of the eolithie flints approach designed flaking,” 

‘Mr, A.J, Hooa said that ho was unable toagree with Mr. Warren's conception 
of whit constituted an eolith, and considered that the term should cover all 
implements of the well-known red-brown tint and not merely those early forms 
hich might almost be desoribed ox sbupeless, This would allow the inclusion of 
Tmitny ancestral types of weapons aud tools which, though not hitherto recognised, 
‘ocour in the edlithic period aud coutinue, with slight modifications, down to 
neolithie times, 

‘Mr. Grouae Cuson writes: I listened to Mr. S. Hazzledine Warren's paper 
‘with much interest and pleasure, and much regret that T was unable, owing to 
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tho lateness of the hour, to take part in the equally interesting discussion which 
followed. T think Mr. Warren deserves great praise for the fairness and precision 
with which he stated the caso against “ eolithie” ints being due to human agency. 
I may say that I have known Mr. Benjamin Harrison, of Tghtham, for about 
twenty years. I have repeatedly inspected his collection of * eoliths” and have 
heard his arguments, but [have never yet been convinced that the crushed ‘and 
battered edges of the flints to which he points are necessarily of human or 
attificial origin, One of the features of the “eoliths” from the Ighthuma district 
which, I think, points to the crushing of flints together in the gravel beds, as the 
origin of what Mz, Harrison aud others regard ns artificial work, is that the 
various fractures on the same flint present differences of colour and are obviously 
of different periods, ‘This is what one would expect if the flints have been 
shaped in the beds by the forces arising from repeated expansion and contraation 
caused by great variations of temperature, Another point which, I think, is of 
some importance is that “coliths” would have made such very poor tools or 
weapons for any conceivable purpose, Mr. Harrison soems to admit this, and 
‘suggests that they were " body-serapers,” used mainly for removing the hard skin 
from the feot of human Wings, I find it very dificult to believe that any man 
‘with sulficient intelligence to shape flint by means of chipping or crushing should 
have gone on so long producing tools of such a low type and, one would imagine, 
80 much inferior in every way to natural objects of bone, horn, or wood, which 
must have beon easily procurble, 1 think Mr. Warren's exporiments give 
& complete and satisfactory explanation of the kind of crushing forces by which 
the so-called “ eolithe ” wore shaped. 

‘Tho AvrHOR replied to the objections of each speaker in detail, but, as severul 
of the spoakers raised similar objections, the arguments may be summarised as 
follows, He said that if ip be trae that paluoliths and eoliths are not associated 
togother as contemporary relies in the Plateau drift of Kent, it is no less true 
that they are so associated elsewhere, With reference to the specimens to which 
attention had been drawn by several of the speakers, as showing purallel flaking 
or other features which, it was alleged, could not have been produced by fortuitous 
pressure, the author had nob the slightest hesitation in paying that, however 
remarkable they might appear at first sight, it was yet demonstrable that they 
could by so produced. A study of tho imitation voliths made experimentally 
proved this, In auswer to Mr. Bennett, nothing was placed on the table as the 
work of the wash-mill or of the sea which was “not such, ‘The condition of the 
flint alone proved that the fractures were quite modern? ‘The general absence of 

















| This fret way freely admitted by several of the speakers. ‘That palwoliths should bo 
‘alwent from many high-level drifts is ot surprising, but this in no way proves the contention 
of Mr. Larkhy, that wich chipped flints as are present must owe their chipping to human 
gency. 

"I did not mndorstand Mr, Béunett's meaning on the evening of the. meeting with 
reference to his having succeeded in imitating the elfects of the waah-mill. That this exn be 
done, by deliberate intention and with the exercise of due care, only: proven the skill of the 
worker in being able to task the usual evidences of designed aking. It does not prove that 
what att be shown to be the normal effect of fortuitous caves to-day mast have been the 
product of intelligent design om the part of man in past geological period —S, H.W, 








Causes; expecially by the Foundering of Drift 





pressure-chipped eoliths from river gravels referred to by aome of the objectors, 
ihe author stated to be strictly in accordance with his theory. With reference 
ton remark by Mr. Kennard that it would always be a merely personal matey 
teins Tina Vatireen “nature and art” was to tie dravm, the author replied 
That ie was'a part of the work of prehistoric archicology, a4 w wcienee, to determine 
aera Tike Tine was to be drawn, If this speaker admitted that this tine eould 
vies drawn ao en vo inelude all tho supposed eolithe, and further admitted 
That no definite ing could bo draven in the middle of the coliths then i must bo 
fran hove the eoliths altogether, In reply to Mr. Hogg, he sald that the 
eoncoption of an eolith that he had dealt with was not his; he wis dealing with 
other people's conceptions, as universally understood in this country and on the 
Continent of Europe. 






Deseription of Plate XX Vi 
Rnreore or Foerurrous Puncoasion am Presons nin Onirrixa oF Furr, 


Fig. Le—Bafecta of marine abrasion, Numerous fakes have been remaved over the surface 
along tho Lines of leat resistance, producing « remarkable wimalation of human 

work. 

Fig, 1a-—Roverne side of the me : Outer crust of the tint with alightly chipped edges. 

Fig. 2 -Palwolithic fmplement of ovate type from Polton, | Tole shows . presnre-dhipped 
ee a one aide of the point, and a preaar-chippd edge on the other ade ; Hit 
Ts chipping ia mulwoyvent to the patination of thé workel wurlaces of the 
impleamowt, 

Fig. 9-—Palnolthi trimmed lake froma Milton Street, Swansconey showing a pressare-chipped 
eta, brides otber chipping, subsequent tothe patination of the isnplement, 

Fig. Sa—Side view of the same. 

“VoleThe ater presur-chipping in Fige. % 3 and 82 is represented, In 
outline only, without any sbadiog, o latinguiah it from the worked Farts 

Fig. Tones fae of characteristic waterabrasion type of ike the ‘work of the wast, 

Fig, 4ar-Outer free ofthe mi, showing faces Toft by the removal of othr flakes 

Fig, 8A similar example, but of natural water-abrasion, fr tho “Forest Bed” of Cromer. 
vita caus ef parcosion is frequently, though wot always imperfeitly developed tn 
an et go by waterabzason, paix oeun i tbese two imitancesy Fig. & ani 5 

Fig. ba,—Outor face of the sane, showing facets. 

Fig. G—Halith from the Chalk Pltet of Keat showing « notch on either pide, ‘There is 
fr elight ridge running op in tho centre of the notch oo 
gly characteristic of the effects of pressure-chipping, ats ise tlso in Figs. 3 
Bao, and in some of tho lighter notches tn Fig 10,11 a0 18 

Fig. 7-—Exporimentalinitation of eolith of th simple notched tyes mado, by presure againat 
ee nreaeveove, ak tho mvtting of the Anthropological Eoatate on Decesiioe 1 
To08 ehen te paper was read, In this a in note other inatancey the ‘nking i 
‘at too high ao angle to te fally seen in the figure, 

Fig. & Another example of the simple notch, Cart-whet aking on a new road. 

Fig. 0—Example with three notchen; also cart-wheel faking: 

Fig. 10.—This showa two notches meeting at a point, with other chipping on the edge. Cart: 
‘wheel aking, 

Fig. 11-—Similar, but larger example. Cartwheel flaking. 

Fig, 12—Type with longer point, Cart-whee! faking, 

‘Vor. XXXV. 
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Fig. 1. —A small example of the double-notch with point ; each notch in hia epecimen was 
‘made by a single stamp with the heel, the flint being placed on the ground with 
its edie upon another stone! 

Fig. 14 —Noolithie. fake from Kent with pressure-chipped edges meeting at a point. This 
ge-chipping does not bear the impress of designed flaking ; neither could it be 
affirmed to bo duo to artificial wear. 

Fig. 15,—Onter face of a flake from the Paleolithio drift on High Down, in the Isle of Wight. 
‘The inner foe is striated, while the outer face shows several pressure-clipped 
notcher at different parts of the edge. Some of the striations ean be seon passing, 
olf atthe edge just where the notches are ; there ean be no reasonable doubt but 
that the foree which made the striations on the surface alio made the notchen at 
the edge, 

Figs. 16 and 16a.—Drill-like form, with reverse chipping ; that is with two notches, made from 
cither wide, and meeting at a point, Each noteb was made by a single stamp with 
tho heel againat another stone, 

Fig. 17.—Tmitation eolith with parallel edge-chipping, made, by pressure, at the mocting whew 
the paper was read. 

Fig. 17a,—Sido view of the same, 

Fig. 18—An example of a diferent type. Cart-wheol flaking ou a now road. 

Fig. 19.—Ochreous palosolithie fake from the High Down drift in the Isle of Wight, showing 
the striations om ita wurface, 

Fig. 20.—This shown the ntrintfons on the surface of one aquare inch of another palaolithic flake 
from the samo hilldrift, Natural wiz, 

All the figures, except Fig. $0, nro ono-half natural size, 











‘Note—In my article in Man (1005, 103) T gave references to previous suggestions that had 
boon made, particularly hy Mr, Win. Cunnington and Profesor ‘T. McKeony Flughes, upon 
the necidental chipping of flint, I have now coro ncrom, in the Reewe ile Beole @Anthrop, dé 
Paria (tome xi ; 1901 jp, 161), m short reference to some experiments made by M. Te Capitan, 
‘bot it is unfortimately too late to introduce any reference to them in the body of the paper. 


' By pressure against two pebbles, instead of against one, the same effect may be produced 
‘equally well at w single oporation, 


Toure af fhe Anthropological Tutitate Vol. XXXT, 1905, Plate XXTE 
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THE BAWENDA: A SKETCH OF THEIR HISTORY 
AND CUSTOMS. 


By rae Rey, E. Gorrscatisa. 
[Wen Prare XXVIL) 


‘A, Name—That part of the Bantu race of which T havo to treat in this paper 
‘alls itselt Bawend, that is to say, people of Wenda, or inhabitants of Wenda, 
‘country in which they had been living formerly, but the position of which hs 
not yet been ascertained, However, the Bawenda have transferred the name of 
their native country to their present abode in the north-east comer of the 
‘Transvaal, roughly speaking, between the rivers Limpopo and Levuva. 

‘The Bawenda are called by the Bathonga, Bap/eta, and by the Basotho, 
Buthsoctla. 

‘The inbabitants of the Magato country (the western portion of Wenda) are 
named after an old chief, the Baraiapulana, and this name is often mistaken as 
the name for the whole Bawenda nation. 

‘Very few Enropenns know the real name of the Bawenda: either they 
nix them up with the Basotho, or simply call them “Mountain-Kaflis,” because 
thoy live in the precipitous Zoutpansberg mountain range, 

B. Tho History of the Bawenda.—The Bawends, like all Bantu, have no written 
books, and in consequence very little is known about their history, and up to 
1872 they never allowed a missionary or any other European, who eould have 
Jearned their history from the old people, to sottle down amongst them. 

However, the tradition and legends as well ns the language of the Bawenda 
prove thit they have erossed the interior of Afrion in coming down to theit 
present habitation. 

‘The late Rev. C, Beuster, to whose researches Tam indebted for most of the 
information T ean give tnder this heading, and who has been living about thirty 
yours oa a missionary amongst the Bawenda, hs come to the conclusion that 
they camo originally from the Lower Congo, But a comptrison of their 
Tanguage with thé languages of the other Bantu in West and Kast Africa, as well 
‘asin the intarior, hus led mo to the opinion that the Bawenda originally eame from 
the great lake regions of Eastern Central Africa. 

‘From their tradition and legends I gather that the Bawenda are a degenerate 
ation which has seen better times. 

‘According to the tradition of the Bawenda, as explained by the late Rev. ©. 
Bouster, they were lod into their present abode, in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, by their great king Thoho ea dow ="“clephant head," who ruled not 
only the whole Bawenda nation, but also the Bakalanga in the north, and portions 


‘of the Basotho in the south. 
202 
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‘The capital of Thoho ea Ndoit is said to have been Dzada in Néelele land. 
There he erected buildings with the same material as is found in the rains of 
Zimbabye, which, as T am led to believe, was simply takan from these ruins. 

‘The Bakalanga had to carry these stones down from Zimbabwe a8 part of 
their tribute to Thoho ea Ndo&. The rule of Thoho ea Ndoit marks the golden era 
of the Bawenda. They say that he never died, but is still living somewhere hidden 
in Bokalangs, and that sometime he will come back again to bring them a new 
time of peace, prosperity and happiness. 

All this would tend to intimate that Thoho ea Ndoti was the ruler of the 
‘Monomotapa Empire towanis the end of its existence, during the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. 

After Thoho ea Ndoi’s death the power over the Bakulanga in the north and 
over the Basotho south of the Mononono or Dwars river was lost for the Bawenda, 
and the government was divided amongst the three sons of Thoho ea Ndot, Peace 
and unanimity, however, could yet be preserved for some time, During the last 
century the Bawenda country unfortunately fins been the scene of frequent 
disturbances by war both foreign and intestine, 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Bapedi, under Tulare, the 
grandfather of Sekukuni I, invaded the country of the Bawenda, but the mountains 
secured the vietory for the Bawenda. Until this day they call one of their 
mountains TSekhundamulema, that is to say, “Conqueror of the Bapedi" (in their 
language malemal is the name of the Bapedi and Aiwnda means to conquer). 

After the Matabelo kingdom in Mashonaland had been established by 
Moselekatse in 1838, they were troubled by the Zulu hordes crossing their 
country in order to follow the Matabele to Mashonaland. About 1840.a Zulu 
horde under Ngoana played havoc amongst the Bawends, and was followed by 
a strong Zulu force led by Songandawe, but the latter went over the Limpopo 
and joined Moselekatse. ‘The mountain fortresses again saved the Bawenda 
from destruction. 

But when they were in no danger from invailers, they made war between 
themselves, especially after the death of a chief. When, about 1859, Chiof Mphefo 
1 of south-west Wenda died, Ramavona his son was appointed by him as his 
successor, but the brother of the latter, Ramapulana, aspired after the authority, 
He, however, had not enough followers to conquer Ramavons. Ramapulana, in 
onder to gain his object, went to Lydenburg, then an independent republio of the 
Boers, for assistance, and returned with a Boer force under Commandant H. 
Potgieter. By their aid Ramapulana became chief of that part of the Bawenda 
country, at present know as Magatoland. 

Rawapulana, in order to make sure of his chieftainship, had his brother 
Ramavon strangled. This is the manner of removing dangerous princes 
among the Bawenda, for the blood of princes mnst not be shed. However, 
Rumapulana did not long enjoy his power, because the Boors remained neat his 
residence Dranane, and fonnded the village of Schoemansdaal, ‘They soon found 
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thot Ramspulana proved ungrateful for their assistance, In onder to avoid the 
Boers, Ramapulana appointed kis son Davana as prinoe regent, and fled to 
‘Tsewsse, the grandfuther of the present chief of that country. 

‘When Ramapulana died, his poople suspected Davana of having Killed is 
father, and chose his younger brother, the well-known Mugato, as their chief, 
pretending it had been the last wish of the dying Tamapulana, Magato gained the 
recognition of the Boers by cerlain promises. Davana fled into the country of Pafuli. 

“Mugato thus owed his chieftainship to the Boers, like his father, but did not 
mean to keép his promises, intending to break them as soon as possible, In 1867 
he succeeded in destroying ‘Schoemansdaal, and freed himself from the power of the 
‘Transvaal Republic. 

‘In September, 1895, ‘Magato died, and his son Maémo was made chief, but he 
yas uot able to stand aiainat his older brother Mphifo, who ruled tho Bawenda 
of Magatoland until 1899, when the late General Joubert with a strong. foree 
eonquered Magatoland, anid Myhefo, with port ‘of hie followers, crossed the 
Limpopo and fod into Mashonsland, Over the remainder of the Magato tribe 
Senthaanale was appointed chiet. Romxpulans is said to have been a direst 
descendant of the great Thoho ea Ndoti. 

Towards the north-east of Magatoland we find the second Bawenda 
kingdom, the country ‘of Téovase, who is also a direct descendant of Thoho ea 
Nioi, Old Téevase was a very prudent man, who always minded his own business 
ant aid not allow himself to be misled by Magato to assist bim in his warfare 
against the ‘Transvaal Republic. ‘Asa reward for his prudence he retained his 
independence during his life. 

Still further to the north-east is the third great Bawenda kingdom, that of 
Pafuli, with the well-known Makoarela as its present chief or Pafuli, As the 
kings of Egypt of old were invariably called Pharaoh, so the chiefs of the three 
great Bawenda kingdoms are called Ramapulana (or Makato), Téevase and Pafuli 
respoctively, whatever their personal nutme may ‘be, The samo is the case with 
the smaller chiefs, Rambuila, Motele, Matzobandela and others, 

"Those desirous to know more ‘about the history of the ‘Bawenda are 
yocommended to read ‘W. Grindler, Geschichte der Bawenda Mission in Nord 
Transvaal} in which the reports of the late Rey, ©. Beuster ‘have been published. 

©. The Nationality of the Bawenda.—The Bawenda are one of the numerous 
Bantu nations, showing every sign of a separate tribe. ‘They are distinguished 
anarkedly from all the Bantn tribes, the Bakalanga in the north, the Magwamba in 
the east, the Basotho in the south and the BethSuana in the west of their present 
‘country, in appearance, in their customs ‘and habits of life, and especially in their 
language. 

‘Their appearance shows at once that they belong to the interior tribes and 
that their blood has been mixed with that of ‘Asiatic ‘The custom of circumcision 

+ Berlin NiO, 43, Buchhanaltung ler Berliner Bang. Mission's Gesellschaft: Georgenkireh 
‘Strame, 70. 
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‘was not practised by them originally, but they are adopting it now. Their habits 
of life are also different, but the greatest difference is shown in the language—in 
the vocabulary as well as in the grammar—and proves that the Bawenda are a 
distinct tribe of the great Bantu family, 


T, Appranaxcr, 

‘The Bawenda, with few exceptions, are of a medium stature; their 

complexion varies from a dull dark-brown to a fair reddish-brown, Their 

appearance shows the well-known characteristics of the Bantu of Eastern Central 

Africa, with a strain of Asintio blood as « proof that they did not originally come 
from the Lower Congo, but from the lake regions, 


TI, Cuanacren, 
‘This shows all the weakneas of that of the Bantu of tho interior; but they are 


known specially for thetr courtesy and politeness, and they have also a very strong 
‘sense of justice and honesty, 


TI, Hantrs ov Lire. 

(a) Dwellingn aro constructed of poles planted one by one in a circle, 
covered by thatched roofs, which are sometimes little masterpieces of wickerwork, 
‘The poles aro plastered nicely with clay inside and outside, and the lower part of 
the wall is painted with simple designs, As paint, different coloured clays are 
used, Wall and floor are made by the women, 

As Iuilding sites, the wooded slopes ot oven the highest tops of the mountains 

en Precinee fare chosen by preference, 
y ‘The “krals" of the Bawenda 
ary mostly very small ; kraals 
of «hundred huts aro rare. 
‘The huts of the chief occupy 
tho highest terra in the 
raat, 

‘Tho huts are seattored about 
imegularly, and the ditforent 
Foo, 1—Skerctt ruaw oF KnaAte yards can only be reachod by 
quite a labyrinth of narrow footpaths and gates. 

The whole krual is hidden in the bush, so that a stranger will poss by 
Unconscious of the fact that there is a native village near, Often long winding 
narrow footpaths are kept open only by the support of a single pole here and 
there ; they are so narrow and low that it is a. very difficult task to bring a horse 
into such a village. In times of war the poles are tuken away and the thorny 
creepers allowed to fall down, and thus form @ natural bulwark against the 
enemy, who can neither enter the kraal through the thicket nor destroy it hy fire. 
‘The Bawends kraals in the mountains are, moreover, often protected by walls of 
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trim 6 feet to 8 fect in height, by which they are surrounded and subdivided. 
Thowalls are from 4 fect to 6 fect thick at the base and from 2 foet to 8 feet 
at the top. A doable wall of raw undressed stones is boilt, without moran, 
tt the space between the two ses ofthe wal is filled mp with dry soil 

Vhsvearrow entrance to the village is closed every night with strong ant 
heavy poles standing almost upright and kept in position by a framework of poles. 
In daytime only a few of the gate poles are put ‘aside, scarcely enongh to allow & 
woman with a pot of water on her heal to pass through 

Tn onder that the krual may be hetter hidden from the view of the enemy, 
the tope of the walls surrounding and subsiding the kraals are sown with Indian 
vena ae Rafi corm, or planted with tobacco, Travellers through the county 
ery scldom come across x Bawenda krutl. To see where the Bawenda dwell, 
Tt ie necossary to limb to the tops of mountains, then the roofs of their huts 
tan be neon peeping ont of he surrounding green like clusters of mushrooms 
in tho woods. 

‘Near the entrance to chiefs’ kraals an oblong fortress-like walled enclosure is 
to be found, which is the achool for the young mon, and is called “Tondo” In 
times of unrest thin fondo serves os watch-house forthe town guard, 

(@) Food and drink, ee ~The Bawonla are. very particslar about their food. 
‘Awhough in time of want they will eat anything that grows in the country in 
the shape of grain, fruit or roots, or anything living in their woods, flying in the 
tir or erecping on their treer—og, for instance, even locusts and catorpillars—they 
prefer above everything Indian corn, which they know how to prepare for 
veel in many different waya As 0 rulo the grain of the Indian com is 
rushed by the women in woolen mortars, with pestles of » very ard and 
hoary wood, info auch a fine dour that it is equal to the finest flour of 
see, Protn this maize flour they cook a very delicious paste, whic, howeytn is 
not prosented for food in unsightly Tamps, but by very skilfal handling with a large 
wooden basting ladle is formed into long thin ‘cakes, which are very acourately 
drranged in nice piles on very clean woolen dishes. 

they havo neithor meat not mill to eat with theso cas (called Mekondé), 
they prepare from snany herbe growing in the Ins, Held or ganien, different kinds 
aeaeeee, wometimes mixed with erushed monkey-nuts of which also they are 
very fond ‘They Keow how to prepare salt from the ashes of cortain herbs which 
they bur for that purpose. 

The Bawenda drink difereat kinds of home-brewe beer mill, tea fons & wild 
rowing plant, also coffee which they have lenrnod from oa ‘minsionaties to grow 
jn their own gardens. Besides that they are very fond of chewing sugar-cans and 
io macs, and of smoking and smufing, Untortanately they have also Uecome 
partly accustomed to smoking dacha (hemp). 

(© Gothing—In their original state they wore very little in the shape of 
clothing, which differed greatly from that worn by the Magwamba, and_ more 
fesembied that of the Bakalanga and North Basotho, 
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By the influence of our missionaries the Bawenda of to-day have been taking 
largely to the use of European clothing and dress stuffs. 

(d) Sleping—The hints are used mostly for sleeping in, A. smouldering 
fire is kept burning all night in the centre. Mats are sprond on the floor, on whioh 
tho members of the family lie with their foot towards tho fire ; their heads rest 
‘on thick wooden rollers near the wall, 

© Agriculture ant Hustandry—the Bawenda are very diligent agricultarists, 
and, wherever possible, leave no sod unturned in order to make gardens, to plant 
their maize, ved and white kalfir com, sweet potatoes, groundnuts, beans, mfoho; 
Sweet cane, water-melon, pumpkin, ealabush, tobacco, ete. ‘They will plant their 
corn even on the steepest mountain slopes and in the narrowest crevices between 
the rocks. In their desire to cultivate the ground they, unfortunately, ent: down 
many acres of very old and valuable wood which ought to be preserved for 
better purposes. 

Theis husbandry has unhappily been very much reduced. by tho “rindorpest” 
and the Rhodesian redwater, Fow cattle have been left in the country. Horse 
sickness leaves very fow horses and mules alive, Donkeys thrive pretty well, 
Sheep, goats and pigs are kept, also fowls. 

(F) Pastimes—Amongst the favourite pastimes of the Rawonda is the music 
of thoir various home-made but very primitive instruments, and the dance, 

The men can occupy themselves for hours. and hours with the game of 
Mofwoa, a kind of chess. The mafiera board consists of tho trunk of a. trea 
Which has Veen attened sufficiently to allow of four Yows of square holes 
to bo hown in it, with at least twenty-eight holes in each row. The ends 
of the board aro nicely carved in spiral form, Small: pebbles or fruit. stones 
ture used to play with, 

The little boys play: at hunting or at war. Out of potter's clay they form all 
forts of figures, people as well as animals. ‘They miake little musioal instruments 
sr build toy vehicles with which to amuse theuselves. (Plate XXX, Fig, 1) 
They also play several ball games, the bulbs of wild planta serving as balla. 

‘The Titde girls imitate in play the honsehold duties of their mothers, whieh 
very soon will fall to their lob in earnest, or a group of thet sits around a small 
hole made in the ground. playing tho game of “ Ndode” with thirty tittle pebbles 
or fit-pips. 

©) Their Trades—The men prepare tobacco for smoking and snuffing; they 
tas and curry skins, make carosses, plait mats and begs, nuke corn-baskets, carve 
walking-sticks, spoons, chairs, head-rests, basing and dishos, They also make 
weapons and musical instrumenta. 

Before there were any Enropean traders amongst them they smelted iron and 
et cat mnade their own. hoes, battle-ases, assognis nd arrow-points from 
metal of their own smelting. They know how to make gunpowder aud to cast 
Dullets from lead. They make sandals, fur-eaps and other things required by them, 

‘The women sometimes are very ablo potters. 
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(@) War—Until very recently the chiefs of the Bawenda settled their 
political differences quite independently by war, by invasions with murderous 
surprises of the enemy during the night or in the early morning, by ineendiarism, 
pillaging or waylaying. Many a single enemy has been surprised and assassinated 
or deceitfully poisoned in order to get rid of him. The victory was celebrated by 
‘a dance af the victors over the dead bodies of the enemy, and parts of their flesh 
were mixed with beef and eaten by the heroes of the day. 
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TV. Curriculum Vitor 

‘The curriculum vite of the heathen Bawenda is a long succession of fear, 
superstition, suppression and misery. From birth to death they are haunted by 
their gods, by the ghosts of their ancestors, by all sorts of hobgoblins, and tremble 
“with fear of their witchdoctors and chiefs 

1. Birth—When a child’s birth is expected, the witchdoctor is called and has 
to give medicine to the mother to give her power to nurse the child (0 nea 
damo). As soon as the child is born the witehdoctor has to come again to 
protect both mother and child by his medicine and soreery. The place where the 
child has been born and where it is laid down in the hut is surrounded with Tittle 
sticks which, through the power of sorcery, act as charms and keep the demons 
away so that they may not do any harm to the ¢hild. ‘The mother has to remain 
three days in this hut, the new-born child one month. When the childs four days 
old the witchdoctor (Nanga) comes agsin, o thusa moana, to give the child the 
name which has been chosen by the mother, With a little sharp instrument 
the Nanga makes little cuts on the child's body and its extremities till the blood 
comes, and rubs some medicine in them to make the child strong and lusty. 
'A few days later the Nanga turns up again to tie a fetish (Hefungulo) round the 
child's neck, arms, ankle or waist; a stcrifice is also brought for the child (ndi 
liedsino tiamaine), which is in fact nothing else but the witehdoctor’s payment. 

‘In every case of illness the Nanga has to prepare some new fetish, and sacrifices 
areoffered again for the child, After one month has passed by, since the birth of the 
child, the Wonga brings again some medicine with which to anoint the child, after 
which procedure it may be brought outside the hut (0 bisa moana nga matenga) (to 
ring the child outside by medicine). 

‘AL the age of five years, the Nanga comes again to wean the child from the 
mother (o lomola), when he gives it medicine to forget the mother's breast. 

Father and mother are also anointed with some medicine; this is called 
cola. If twins are born they are Killed, for if they were left alive it would bring a 
calamity upon the whole country, according to their opinion. 

‘2. Edueation—Very few attempts are made at education during childhood. 
‘The little boys are sent ont to look after the goats and sheep ; the bigger ones have 
to take care of the cattle, ‘They assist also in the agricultural work of the season, 
‘The little girls help their mothers in gathering fuel, carrying water, preparing 
food, weeding the gardens and in harvesting. 
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‘The intellectual education is altogether chance-work, When sitting round the 
fire nt night the children hear from tho tales of the grown-up people what they 
think of God, mankind and creation, and they liston as eagerly ta these tales 08 any 
European child to the fairy tales of its grandmother; and at the times of saorifice 
and sorcery on the part of the witchdoctor, the children see and learn all the 
superstitious doings of their parents, 

‘The official training of youth is left until they entor manhood. 

‘The Bawenda, as stated botore, have not the eustom of circumcision, but they 
send their boys into the school called “Tondo,” already mentioned as part of the 
chief's kraal, where they are made men and used as a bodyguard of the ehief. ‘The 
oldeat of the chief's councillors act as teachers or instructors, 

In the “Tondo” stands a little round shed in which all the fetishes of the 
tribe are kept, togethor with a wood-enrvod image of their totem” (sacred animal) 
and of a man and a wotnan of about two feet in height, fairly well carved in ebony, 
These figures are called “ yotambo" (feast). 

‘The young people in the Tondo are shown all these sacred things uf the tribe 
and acquainted with their meaning and use, which, however, they are forbidden 
under heavy penalty to disclose to any outsiders, No stranger is allowed to 
profane the Tondo by entering it, and only by the indiscretion of a chief was 
it possible to lear the above facts, 

The pupils of the Tondo are also taught the full range of etiquette in their 
intercourse with their superioms and chiefs, ‘Thay are taught to be brave in war, 
cunning in stealing, and true to their special form of heatheniam, ie, to their 
ancestors. They are taught to bear pain without showing it,and are thus practised 
in self-restmint, Those who have undergone the discipline of the Zondo in the 
same year form a special brotherhood (Aorolé) and will not betray one another nor 
sive ovidence against each other, 

‘When the whole course of the Tondo is finished, the youngsters ara declared 
full-grown mon, 

The gitls are not sent into this Tondo, ‘Thoy recvive their achooling from some 
old woman of rank on the banks of a river. ‘They are driven into doop water and 
Kept there during the pleasure of the instructress, however cold it may be, till 
everything is done according to their particular rites. ‘This bringing the girls in 
the water, eto, as a declaration of puberty, is called Vora. 

Ono year’s class of such girls, now declared to be grown-up porsons, also form 
special club, called likewise Morole 

8. Declaration of Manhood and Puberty—Tho wholo act of making boys and 
girls grown-up people consists of three parts, What I have said about the Tondo 
and the Voia constitutes the first part, 

‘The second partis a separate dance of both sexesin daytime called doméa. ‘The 
images of the man and woinan, mentioned before, together with the * totem "(Pare 
Dut in the centre of the dancing parties a they move about, 

‘The third part of this heathen confirmation is a dance of hoth sexes together 
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at night called Aa, which does not bear description. ‘The young people are now 
full-grown adults and confirmed hesthen Bawenda.* 

“L Engagement and Marriage—The engagement of the Bawenda i a very 
ceremonions affair, if not performed when the girl is yet a litte oid, ns is 
Tinfortwaately ofven tho case. Sometimes the child is even promised eouditionally 
bofore it is born. 

Te a young man has seen x isl whom he would Ike to become his wife, he 
chooses his malidsila (matchmaker), and sends him to the father of the girl to make 
the novosury poliminarice for the engagement. If the would-be bridegroom is 
vridared arwesigome son-in-law, the fatber of the gil elects his middleman called 
wnbkade, ‘Theo two middiemen, the malisils and the mathade, bave to mediate 
Detween the parties, The uppermost question to be settled is that of the number 
veda to bo handed over to the gia’ father by the bridegroom. With the 
Jwayment of tho first instalment the engagement is considered complete. 

‘The gir's wishes are of no moment in the matter. The two middlemen are the 
logil witnesses of the engagement and the subsequent marriage. The ‘bridegroom 
hands the cattle over to the matidsila, from whom it is received by the makhade, 
aeastn bis turn banda Ut over to the git’ father. To avoid any fatare dispute, 
Toth representatives keep account of the cattle delivered by tying knots in 
tring, which is kept by thom az a record of the transaction, 

Tir dho partion lave agreed upon the time of the celebration of the marriage » 
farewell feast is given, accompanied by beer-drinking, at the ‘kraal of the gitl’s father. 
‘The witehtoctor foretlls the future of the bride by means of hin dico; he anoints 
hor from head to foot with a charm, he bewitches her omaments and puts bem on 
her, and last, bub not Teast, he fixes some new powerful taliaman on her necklace 
or ginlle, or both, 

‘The farewell féte being over, the bride is conducted in solemn procession to her 
shusbants raat, hare sho is ed bythe grl-friends of ber father's and ber husband's 
Lean! into hor hut and smesred with red clay. For tho first five days she has 0 
rin in her hot. The sixth day sho has to go to the river to tako w bath 
and for the first time to fetch water for her husband and to cook his food. The 
following night is colebrated by a great dance ‘and beerdrinking, in which, 
however, the young bride has wo ebare. 

roe ein the est night of the third month after the marziage isthe huabarsd 
allowed to enter his wite’s but. 

No fentivity takes place if a suan gives one of his wives to a friend, oy 
in thecase of a childless widow being taken over a5 wife by her deceased husband's 
Irothor (evirate, for in both eases any child born belongs legally to the first 
Inusband of the woman, 











«Hor the customs of the nition Ceremonies ifthe other Bante, oe A. Kropf; Ps 
Berlin Mission Buchhandlung, Berlin N.0, 63, Georgenkirch Strame 70- 
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5. Family Life—As long as the Mowenda has but one wife who presents him 
with children, his family life may be a very happy one, but not if she should 
remain childless, But as the Bawenda are polygamists, and wives to them mean 
Wealth, tho Mowenda takes as many wives as he can possibly afford. ‘Then 
the husband hes to-live by turns with his wives, who have each their separate 
house, and a good deal of rivalry takes place among them, which makes happiness 
an impossibility, 

Should a man take a wife who is disliked by the others, they will soon make 
it very unpleasant for her, neglect her in childbed, or even poison her in order to 
got rid of her, 

6. Daily Routine of Work, Meals, and Pleamres—The Bawenda are vory busy 
people, bat wafortunately too much time and power is wasted by reason of the 
insufficiency of their tools for proparing food and for doing their household and. 
agricultural work. 

If one happens to sleep in a Bawenda kraal ono is disturbed in onc’s deepest 
slumber between one and two o'clock at night by thundering sounds, which sot the 
ground of the whole kraal quaking and make one think at the first moment of an 
earthquake. But this thundering and rumbling noise comes from the wooden 
pestles (mese; singular, mow), thrust by the women into theif wooden mortars 
(methuli singular, mothult), which are filled with maize, to be crushod into 
tho finest flour. Under the circumstances it is impossille to sleep any longer. 
‘The Bawonda men, however, try their best to sleep few hours longer, but 
the noise gots too much even for them, #0 that they prefer to get up botweon 
four and five o'clock to sit round the fire smoking their beloved tobacoo and talking. 
in « low tone over any matter of interest, 

About six o'clock the girls turn out to fetch water from the far fountain, Soon 
after, the men take some work in hand near the fire, preparing skins, cutting thongs, 
‘making sandals, sewing carosses, cleaning grass for thatching, proparing cords and 
ropes from bark or rushes for building purposes, ote. 

At eight o'clock men commence milking the cows and goats, and the women 
begin to cook the food for the first meal (téeeuéulo), which is taken at ten 
o'clock. 

At half-past ten all set to work properly, cither in building or in ploughing, 
or whatever the work of the season may be. At eleven o'slock the children let the ~ 
cattle, goats, and sheep out of their kraals and drive them to their pastures, 

At four o'clock pm. thoe women and girls who have to. provide the supper 
(Gdlulelo) return to the Kraal anil first of all go in onder to fetch water and. then 
‘lo their cooking. If no fuel is near, some of the women and children during the 
day have been out to the bush to gather dry wood, sufficient to cook the supper 
and to keep the fire alight during the evening, leaving some for the next moming. 

Soon after sunset all the rest of the younx people return with their charges to 


Reis ‘Kraals the gate in closed for the night, the cattle milked, and the supper 
en 
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‘The chief dines first, then his indunas and men in succession according to thelr 
rank and dignity. 

‘A women kuesls near the mien to serve them by pouring water over their hands 
before they touch the food and by handing and bolding for them the dishes, All 
the tine the woman looks awey frum tbe men, either to the other side or to the 

Whon the men have finished their meal itis the tur of che women and 
children to eat, 

Meantime the men gather round the fire smoking and telling stories. Tater 
fon the musicians sound their instruments ani the young people begin # dance. 
‘A deafening concert of very melancholy tunes, as far as the instrumental music i 
conserned, is Kept up till near midnight, when at last quiet and rest return to the 
erual for scarcely & couple of hours. 

‘This fe the ordinary routine of Bawenda life, which is only. altered w Little 
uring the times of festivities in favour of beer-drinking, musio and dance. 

Ms neas, Death and Burial.However, lite isnot #0 happy with the Bawenda 
an their shouts of joy would male us believe, for their beer<drinkings only to often 
fond in murderous quarrels, and their seeming pleasure in misery. 

Dat asides this they are always in danger of witebdoctore, eal and all 
ores of evil spiritn, Thero is no caso of illuow, or death, oF any evil spirit) bub 
tine living person mut be the cause of it by some sort of witehoral, ‘The family 
‘of the sick or dead set the witchdoctors at work to find out the evil spirit, the 
areerer or the moloi who has cansed the illness or the death to be investigated, 

Tr auch caso nobody is aafe, but anyone may be declared a sorcerer OF 8 mole 
expecially if someone of high rank has spite against him, or if ho is a wealthy: 
man, 

‘AUlsorta of illness threaten the Bawenda, including the malaria called dali or 
tetdenelo, the: measles (Ciefumita), smallpox (dhomba), consumption (Jofehe), loprosy 
rupete, syphilis (usu). But the most dreaded disease is the ‘nombe, an illness 
I arhich ‘blood oozes ont, not only from the month, rows jnd ears, ‘but even 
through the eyes and the pores of the skin. Thore attacked hy this dreadful 
disease are said to die within a few hours, 

Ti any caao of ines the witchdoetor is called to find out by throwing his 
‘ice, the cause as well as the cure of the malady, 

Trapite of al the nes, oboly dics» nnturl death acorling to he telit 
of the Bawenda, 

Tt somobody has died, # great éselilo (lamentation) is raised, which is renewed 
again and again for a whole mouth, during which all the relations and friends 
oF tho family hays to eorne to emelela (to comfort the surviving). 

Tor the funeral an ox is killed, ani the dead body tied up in ile skin in a 
sitting posture. TE the body has become cold and stiff knees and elbows are out 
by an axo until they can be trough into the desired position. ‘The body is buried 
‘eg the night under the enclosure of thorn branches which surroutls the cattle 
Kral, and the grave is covered agnin by these hmuches #0 that nobody can ope 
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where the body has been buried, ‘The house of the deceased is burned, and the 
survivors erect a new dwelling at some distance, 

The kings of the Bawenda, however, are buried in the holy wood (t4/o or 
data) where their ancestora have been buried before, The death of a kingis kept 
secret as long as possible. Kings do not die (2), but they only go away and hide 
for some time (dzama). In olden times the body of a king was laid on a 
Wooden framework the height of a table and left until the flesh had fallen off 
when the skeloton was buried, 


D. Tuem Tumat Coxstrrution, 

1, Royalty—The tribal constitution in each chieftainship of the Bawenda is 
‘in hereditary monarchy, ‘The descendants of ‘Toho ea Ndoii are the rulors of the 
different chieftainships. ‘The three great royal families are Ramapulana, alias 
Magato, Téevase and Pafuli, but besides them there ia a nuraber of staall chiefs 
Who are more or less independent. 

Asa rule the eldest son of the grout wife is the heir to the chioftaiuship, but 
sometimes a deviation of this rule is brought about either by the last will of the 
Inthor or by war amongst the brother pretenders, 

2% Constitutional Limitations of the Chief's Power—The power of the chivt is 
Himited by the unwritten lawa of old custom, and hy the couneil of the Magola, 
Néiewa and witehdoctors. No law can be made by tho chief unless it has beon 
sanctioned by the councillors above mentioned. However, all the honour of ruling 
is loft strictly to the chief, even although the order or decition given may be 
altogether against his will, 

8. Taeation—Taxation among the Bawenda does not mean a contribution 
towards the gooil government of the country for the benefit of the people, It ix 
rather a contribution towards the maintenance of the chief’s houschold and 
Position, either by way of a thank-offoring or a fino, as the case may be, ‘The 
Mowenda dare not eat and he dare not drink unlees he has first given his share to 
the chief, 

All the morula trees in the country are considered the property of the obief, 
‘Therefore all his subjects have to provide his household with mokumbi, a kind of 
boor made of the fruit of that tree, When the maize is ripe, or nearly 40, fow 
cobs have to be brought to the chief The first beer, which is hirewed of the first 
cor, belongs to him, In case of Killing an ox, a goat or a sheop, a leg hus to. be 
agiven to the chief, 

Tf some death has to be reported to the chief, the message must bo 
‘sccompanied by a present; tho same is the case if any permission or decision or 
prayer is asked from the chief. 

‘The chief's subjects have to assist in building and repairing his houses, they 
have to work his gartens and to assist in harvesting, Ho roveives part of the 
value recovered by one party from the other, and all the fines paid. ‘The chief 
takes the greatest share of all confiscated property. 
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Itsome subjects have becn away to earn money, they have to give to the 
chief at least one pound on their retum, If the chief wanta any money besides, 4 





he simply makes a colleotion, and ull ‘his subjecta havo to contribate towards it. 
So the Bawenda are very heavily taxed by their chiefs, 

'L. Divivion of the Country—Tn onder to make sure of their subjects in all 
parts of their country, the chiefs of the Bawenda have divided it into many small 
provinces, to which they send their ‘wives or sons or even daughters or sisters , 
vrvale in segordance with the will of the paramount chiet, Every day and 
night the Ndana run through the country with messages for the king, and orders 
for the governors in all the provinees. ‘The paraniount chief often travels himself 
to sce whether his intentions are carried out, The more neur relations the 
diet hes to sond as hia governors to the several parts of tie country, the stronger 
will be hig power, and the safer his authority and kingom, 








FB, Apsisistrarion oF Justice, 


1. Courts of sduaticn The courte of justion are constitatad by the chit and 
his Nduna, Every petty chiot with his councilors forme tho Jower court for hia - 
provines. ‘Tho paramount chief, with some of his councillors, forms the circuit 
Teurt, together with the petty chinf and Nduna of tho provinos. | The high court 
srorigts of the paramount chief, some of tho elder petty ehiets, and the great 
‘councillors of the whole country. 

D Prowedinge in Cowrt—Crizninal ag well os civil coups are settled, 
Unfortunately the criminal cages are only too often bronght before the court Sub 
of epitonnd covetousncas. Civil eases aro open to bribery. Any case laid before 
cre eiot has to bo accompanied with a present in order to Gna hearing, This 
present is givon o wid Khoro (to open the gate) When the matter hns been 
riled, the one who wine tho enee has to thank the chiet sgain with s present, 
ealla Hhoro (to shut the gate), Buch time and rhetoric are wasted during 
the proceedings, and witnesses aro beard for both sides of the case. The chief 
eeseigoa the pros and cons with his Nduno, and at lat pronoinces the verdiot, 
‘he proceedings axe carried on in the open air, where ‘everybody can hear what 
is going on. 

Me uniabmente—Th punishments inflicted are of all possible Kinds, from 
snere sionition to tho capital penalty Restitution, finos beating, imprisonment, 
Feafatare of all property (eating up) and banishment, Capital punishment was 
qurtiod out mostly by throwing the delinquent down a steep precipice, by beating 
Trim to doath with Kerrios of, in caso of members of a royal family, by 
strangling. 

AL Some peculiar Zaves.—I two persons have been acoused to be valoi of having 
caused the death of somebody, and it cannot be decided in the onlinary way who 
the molt ia, they are given a special strony poisonous drink. Tho one of the two 
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who gots drunk is the molvi, and is punished accordingly, by being beaten to death 
with kerries, 

A very effective law is the following:—If a debtor does nob pay his creditor, 
the latter will take anything of the sume value as the debt, say a cow, from 
anybody who is living in the same kraal as the debtor, The owner of the cow 
misses it, and searching, finds his cow at the cattle Kraal of a stranger. He goes 

” and asks the reason why his cow hias been bronght there. ‘The creditor tells him 
the name of his debtor, and informs the owner of the cow, who is ouly an 
inhabitant of the debtor's kraal, that the cow will be kept impounded by him until 
the debtor has paid his account, ‘The owner of the cow is bound by Bawenda 
law to leave it in the hands of the stranger until the debt has been paid. 
Consequently, if, he wishes to have his cow back, the only way for him to-get it is 
to foroe the debtor to pay his creditor. This is called by the Bawenda molaco oa 
0 farela—the law of * tit for tat.” 


F. Rexicious Custous. 


I. Their Gods—The Bawendn have a dim ilea of a Creator of the world, » 
Whont they call Kosane, ani who, according to their saying, hus left his footprint > 
on a rock near the Levuvd river, in Lambanes country, when he went away and 
left the ruling of the world in the hands of Ralowimuba, who is also the rewarder of 
good and the punisher of evil. Ralowimba is feared very much, because he is 
constantly watching the evil deeds of the people, in order to punish them, If 
they disturb the soil in a place of which the Ralowimba disapproves, it means 
ill-fortune to them; the same is the case if they intervept the free current of 
the air, 

‘When Ralowimba is angry with anybody, he is heard rumbling underground. 
or roaring in the air His fire is to be seen in the bush, and his voice 
isto be heart in the mountains, Any fortune that comes to the Bawenda is 
sent as a rewanl from Ralowimbs, and every misfortune that befalls them is a 
punishment sent by him. All this reminds one of the Chinese story about their 
dimgon. 

‘The Bawend« have, besides Kosane and Ralowimba, a third deity whom they 
call Thovela. Thovela is very favourably inclined towards mankind, and is, a8 it 
were, the mediator between God and tan, 

Thovela is the protector of the unborn child, and of the pregnant woman, also 
of the stranger and visitor who is travelling through the comntry, 

Besides Kosine, Ralowitnha, and Thovela, the Bawenda have their nameless 
Modzimo (God), which is nothing else but the totality of the good souls of their 
ancestors, who have not been ewloi, with the founder of their tribe ax head, and 
the raling chief as living representative. Besides this Modsimo, of which the 
Plural is Vadsimo, meaning the single souls of their ancestors, they also have 
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Meisimo, another plural of Modsino, which denotes, the many objects on earth 
‘which have been made the visible representative of the ancestors of each clan nnd 
family, 
These Medzimo, into which sometimes the Vadsimo return, aro cither cattle, 
gnats, heop, or weapons and tools of old dead anesstors, as for instance 9 dormbe 
(afi hoe), a pfumo (aasegai), a toanga (wax-axe), a mndo (axe) and other tools. 
Even shrubs, flowers, or rushes may be created Medsimo. 

TL The Priets and Wilehdoctors—Tho head of exch clan or family eooses 
hhis Tig, priest, who however does duty only once a year at the annual 
amiss at the beginning of harvest. All other sabrifces are carried ont by the 
Nanga—doctors. The Tif speaks with the gods and brings their answers to 
frngkind, "The Tiefi would appear to be the chief priest as it were, However, 
‘vith the chisfs of the Bawenda, this 7%f is a woman, the eldest sister or nearest 
female relative of the late chief. With others, the Téof is a man. 

‘The witchdoctors (Det-Nanga) who usually act also as pelosts, are, among 
the Bawenda, of the following different kinds :— 

1. Monei oa mbeuta—giver of rain. 

2, Maine lofali—the finder of the Valoi. 

3. Maine oa Mokinga—the medicine-cdoctor. 

“F Maine oa 0 funga—who conseorates eeapons, and xakes the eoldiers 
inyulnerable. 

5. Mobwumbi—a wowan who foretells fortune or misfortune by a rattle 
consisting of n kalabash with stones pub inside. 

& Range eu o lunula—who sucks ined out of the body, by waking 
Deforehand something in bis mouth, which he afterwards shows 
fas the cause of the dines. 

7. Nanga ea Hepengo cures the madmen. He kills a black sheep, boils 
the lungs, puts his medicine in « pieze, and gives it to the sick. 

8. Nange co Tiele (ele isn Kind of rattle). He cures the sick by dancing 
during the night. 

9, Tigh, mentioned above. 

[AN the causes of misfortune, liness and death are, as a rule found ont by the 
Nange by throwing the dice—o tungula dst tangu—which is the speciality of the 
Maine lofali. 

Tfafter the death of someone 








the Moloi is to be songht for, the Maine lofi 
puts « basin containing water before him on the ground, ‘The different families 
vr the elan are congregated about the doctor, forming a circle; the heads of the 
families are the inner circle, their families twing behind them according to their 
ck. When all have sotiled down, the witehdoetor throws the dice and, together 
veith them, a little piece of wood into Uhe water in the basin, When the contents 
wo the asin Have eoome perfectly quiet the loi is shown to. be among the 
fnembers of that family in front of which the litte piece of wood remaitis ub rest, 
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After that the members of that family aro arranged around the basin and the 
procedure with the dice repeated! 

IIL. Their Places of Worship—Theoe are the graves of the old chiefs and 
anoestors in the holy groves. As a rule, however, the holy places in the Kraals are 
‘ised as the place of prayer and sacrifice, The altar consists of thie stones 
fixell in the ground, in the centre of which a shrub, flower (Zohome) or rush has bean 
planted. 

IV. Their Sacrifices and Prayers—The kind of stcrifice to be brought is 
decided by the Nang. Tn olden times human sucrifioes were allowed, but nowadays 
only the black sheep, goat or ox is used and all kinds of food, little bits of hide and 
beer. In all special eases the kind of sacrifice and the place where it has to be 
brought is mmnounced by the priest-doctor. At the two unmual sacrifices, at the 
time of ploughing and at the great festivity at the beginning of the hurvest, the 
mombers of the respeotive fainilies guther round their family altar in the yard of 
theit clan's head. The Modzimo of the family is put on the altar and each 
mnember has to throw a little of the new fruit upon it, and to ponr some beer over 
it, In case the Modsimo of the family is an ox or other animal, it is forced to 
swallow some of the beer of the sacrifice, 

At the two annual sacrifices every chiet wears only the katoss of his 
aicestor, All the sacrifices of the Bawenda are accompanied with prayers. 

Tn case of sacrifices ordered by witehdoctors, on account of illness or other 
calamities, they pray their ancestors or the one who the doctor says is troubling 
thom, to go to sleep and not to trouble their surviving family, but to leave them ab 
rest, At tho anual sacrifices they pray somewhat to this effest: “0 Modzimo, 
Thon art our father, wo Thy children have congregated here; we humbly beg to inform 
Thee that a new year has commenced. ‘Thou art our God ; Thou agt our creator; 
‘Thou art our keeper. We pray Thee: give us food for us and for ourehildren ; sive 
us cattle; give us happiness. Preserve us from illness, pestilence and war, In 
case of war give us vietory over our enemies; give us always prosperity, Seo, 
here we bring from what we have harvested, ‘Thou art our father, also our 
grandfather, grandfather's father and his grandfather,” and so ou as far as any 
‘uncestor is known. After this or a similar prayer, every member of the family 
offers his sacrifice of the first-fruits and tho first beor, and then all are at liberty to 
harvest and to enjoy the new food and the new beer, ‘Theso prayers ut the 
sacrifices are never directed to Kosane, Ralowimba or Thovela, but always: to the 
ancestors ; but in every-day life they pray to Ralowimba, 

We seo that there are two elements in the religious customs of the 
Bawonda, Besides these two, there is also a trace of totemism to bo fonnd amongst 
them—whether with endogamy and exogamy I have not yot been able to 








ceartinlary about the dice of the Bawenda are to be found inthe Zehr fr 


Eehnolapie, 1008, pp. 388-878, in the article hy the Inte Dy. Barthel, » Dex Wisfoleanbor er 
Sudafrikanischen Volker.” 
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ascertain. As fat as my information goes at present, it seems not to interfere 
with the marringe customs, 

V. Superstitions Oustoms—Besides the witcheraft of the doctors, there are 
‘many superstitions enstoms practised by the common people. 

(4) For instance, before a Mowenda crosses the MotSindnte river near Pipitis, 
where, according to their saying, the water-spirits live (Tiedahad2ane), he throws 
down a branch, a stone, or something else, with the prayer that the Twedahadéane 
may allow him to eross the river in safety. 

(8) Old Magsto died in Botokoa, but his remains had to be baried in Dzanane, 
in his country. Wherever his remains stayed for a rest, everybody engaged in the 
transport threw a stone at the resting place. 

‘The same is done on other occasions, for instance, by a wedding party. Many 
such heaps of stones are to be found throughout the country. 

‘Tteaoelo is the name of such a heap that is to say,“ resting place.” Whenever 
travelling Mowenda comes across such a stone-beap he says Ndi teaoelo tia 
mogede— Tt is the resting place of someone.” He increases the heap by one more 
stone and prays for bon voyage. 

(©) Ta Mowends is working outside,and he feels something like a little drop 
falling upon him, he says Fadsime ea p/eda mar’—the spirits spit, and in order to 
make them sleep again he spits on the ground. 

(@) In case a traveller is afraid that the sani might set before be has reached 
lis destination, he takes a stone and pats it in the bifurcation of a tree, praying 
thereby Dova le sn kovele phanda ndo la—" May the sun not set before T reach 
any destination.” 

(e) Before sowing their maize or corn, the Bawenda at first pick and sow a 
little for their ancestors, either in their own garden or in the garden of the head of 
their family, or in both. 

(/) In ease the maize does not grow well, the witchdoctor is then called; he 
throws the dice, prepares a medicine, sprinkles it om the field and the new seed to 
te sown ; after which he onders the owner of the garden to call all the members of 
his family to plant the doctored seed into the doctored lanl; then it will grow 
well, ‘This doctoring is called o ta sonda, 

(g) If « boy dies before having touched a woman, a girl is sont after him into 
Hades to be his wife there. Formerly, it may be, the girl was buried with him, 
cithor nlive or dead. At present the girl is sent only ceremonially into Hades by 
tho art of the witchdoctor. He prepares by his witchery a pick-handle and some 
little sticks, ‘The pick-handle (handle of « Kaffir hoe) is planted in the ground at 
a croseway, the head of it remaining above ground ; two little sticks are planted in 
front of it und are connected by another little stick with the head of the handle. 
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1. Astronomy—It is interesting to see what keen observers of nature the old 
Bawenda have been. Naturally their observations of the heavens are the scantiest 
of all their knowledge of nature. They only took notice of those heavenly bodies 
and phenomena which to them were indications and signs for seasou and for days 
anid years, 

The Bawenda know the so-called “ Cape Clouds” as indicators of Spring and 
‘Winter, and name them accordingly. ‘The small one they call Tselimo—" Spring "— 
and the large one Tsfefo ; Winter” or Ndala, hunger, because in winter food is 
Very scarce and hunger has often to be endured on that account. 

As indications of time during the night two evening stars are known to 
them the one is called Kiombela tilalclo, and the other Gumbila; also two morning 
stars, named Mscaa and Khohamotio, 

Other stars noted by the Bawenda are: Orion, called Makhale—Rhinocoros ; 
Canopus, called Nanga—horn ; Acharnar, called Tienangana—the little horn, 
The seven stars are called T¥elimela. ‘The two brightest stars of the Southern Cross, 
together with the pointers to the cross, are named Ditutloa, but the two first 
mentioned stars alone are the Jsadsi and the pointers Ndona. Molalucusypu is the 
vame for the Milky Way. Naledsi ea motila is the comet, Eclipses of the sun 
and moon are noticed. To my surprise, nobody seemed to have noticed Sirius. 

2 Reckoning of Time—The greatest attention is, of course, paid to the moon, 
the original time-standard of all thenations, It is a very difficult task to convince & 
Mowenda tht a month has thirty or thirty-one days, and finally he is convinced 
only that he is to be cheated out of two or three days’ wages. Yet their year had 
only twelve months, which they call Phando, Lohuli, Tafamohe, Lambamar, 
Suduntule, Fulwe, Prloane, Tangute, Kufumetze, Tiemedse, Lnva and Nyendawsiko, 
T believe that the remainder of the year was a time of festivities, 

‘Their woek has only six days; this shows that they knew a day of rest during 
it, Thereare, however, only names for three days in the week for Sunday, Monday 
and Saturday, which are called Le phanda, Mosumbolusoo and Magivela respectively. 

‘The great time-standard, the Sun, is observed in nine different positions:— 

1. Kha voviko, The following sketch shows the positions:— 
2 Nga maticlone or te 

tt bea. on ° 
3, Mataccone or te tn om, 4 

" 

taco 20 
4 Lo tava, Or 
5. Le ntha toho, 
6. Lo fera toho. oO 40 
7. Le matabama, o 
Bi Le te fefo. 


Di labo Flo, 2 —rosiTiows OF SUN 48 OBSERVED 
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‘The Bawenda distinguish four seasons of the year:— 
Ticlimo, the time of ploughing and sowing. 
Zotavula, the time of the beginning of harvest 
‘Drefefo or Mainda (autumn), the time after the harvest when they still 

have food. a 
“Marehas (sinter) or Nala (hunger), when food is searce and they have to 
reniain more or less hungry. 

3, Meteorology. —The Bayenda notice the falling stars. They have names for 
the morning twilight rioffo : and the aurora, mayfuei, The evening-red is called 
Otsuka mahole. Vosingt-cudeimo—bow of the gods—is the rainbow. Ndadst is 
the flash of lightning striking anything, For every kind of rain thore is « 
special namo in their language Kluli is the fog; Khalai hws (Hohewrel); 
Malimologoana tho Fata Morgana. Malaita is the white frost, for whieh the star 
Canopus is lield responsible, No snow is known, consequently there is no name 
for it in the language. 

4 Geology, Botany and Zoology, ete—The Bawonda are moro at home on 
the surface of the earth than in the heavens and in the air. ‘There is not a 
single geographical fact of their country but they have given it 8 name of 
their own. Evon geological features have not evaded their notice, for they have 
specific names fur every kind of soil and also for every sort of stone and rock, 

Potany i the great field of the medicine doctor, for he knows all the 
poisonous plants, but besides that thero is not a tree, shrub or plant that has not 
name in their language. ‘They distinguish even every kind of grass by different 
name 

‘The Bawenda have names of their own for any living creature found in their 
country. 

This knowledge, of course, is only to be found smongst the old people, whilst 
it becomes more and more lost among the younger generations, 








H, Tuam Provenns Axp ADAGES. 


T am in possession of about six hundred proverbs, of which most have 
been collected by the lute Rov. C. Beuster, to whose diligent researches I am: 
greatly indebted, ‘These proverbs and adages constitute quite a treasury for a 
psychology of the Bawenda, and they contain « good deal of worldly wisdom and 
prudence. 

‘The chiet subject used in the proverhs is mankind itself in all its stages 
‘They refer to the full-grown man and to the child, to the husband and to the wife, 
to the father and the mother, to the old woman and to the orphan, to the chief and 
the witehdoctor, to the wealthy and the poor, to the fool and the rogue, to the 
ruler and the messenger, to the master and the servant, and also to the traveller 


and the stranger, 
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OF the animals mentioned in the proverbs, the dog is most frequently used 
as a lesson to mankind; also the mouse, the elephant, cattle, locusts, the 
hare, sunkes, the goat, the hyena, the civet cat, the antelope, the guinea-fowl, 
the bavinn, the tiger, the crow, the leguan, the chameleon, the hen, the fish, the 
owland the weasel, Tgive them in the order of frequency with which they ato used, 
‘The lessons given are : to be prudent, to be diligent and careful, to avoid evil-doing, 
to help the needful, to ery with the one who is crying, to honour the last will of 
the deceased, and s0 on, 

Much uso is made of proverbs in daily life, and if a stranger cites one or 
other, the Mowenda gots quite exoited and finishos it as soon as he has heard only 
the beginning. 

IL, Te Laxquace, 

This shows every charuoteriatic of the Bantu languages of the interior of South 
Africa. Tt diffors from Kathir by the want of clicks, and has nothing of the 
harshness of Sesutho and the other surrounding languages ; and although the 
‘graninnar follows the general rules of tho neighbouring Bantu, it has some special 
features by which it is considerably distinguished. Where in Téewenda the same 
words are used, J is softened into ng, as in reka—renga, to buy. 








Pp into md, as in pew 
» mibo, as in pita 
nnd, as in ke = nd 
eh (s) 3,08 in tala = sale 
ds 50s in toate 
ny asin namula 
by yh, na in bya = ha. 
hs in gee = hn, 


to remain behind. 
ala = to Sow, 
mula = orange, 








A greater difference, however, is shown in some parte of the grammar, For 
instance, where other languages form the perfect tenses of the verb by attaching 
tho suffix ile to the stem, as in de a veka = T buy ; he rebile= Ihave bought, the 
‘THowenda leaves the verb in all cases unaltered and expresses the perfect tenses, 


by a change in the preceding personal pronoun: It renders the above as 
follows -— 


nui a renga = L buy, ndo renya = I have bought, 
4 @ renga = thou buyest, wo renga = thon hast bought, 
ow renga = he buys, 0 rengit = he has bought, 
roa renga = we buy, ro renga = we have bought, 
ne a renga = you buy. no veniga = you have bought. 
bu a renga = they buy. bo renga = they have bought, 


Tut the greatest difference of the Téewenda consists in the use either of the 
same word in just the opposite meaning, or of quite different words. For instance, 
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the word in Téewends meaning water is blood in Sesotho, and the word in the one 
language meaning to renounce in the other is to follow up, and so on. 

Tn ordor to show the difference of the THewenda from the surrounding 
Janguages— Sesotho, Tistonga and TSekaranga—I give w list of words in the four 
Tnnguages with the meaning in English >— 









weno 


the axe 

the door i 2) gone 
above... :ninsoro 
the sun 


water 





Buglish, | Tckwranga, | — Tietonga. 
country: ka veel ype | tiko os ) mau 
river So) nig ‘| nambo 
to tench 2] do dsidsiaa 1.) ko deonda . 
the will ut | revando 5 
Rs H Ja] mote “| nti... 
elonds Li yeti :} mapapa 5 
time tiefinga tienambo 2.) wh ; 
blood walofe ropa "| gat : 4 
father 3) bots Iambo. ‘| i 
stone d 2) lye “| ribye ose Sef lf 

4 z oka 

Se ee ee eee 


‘Tho great work of reducing the ‘Téewenda to writing has been done by the 
tate Rev. C, Benster during his nearly thirty years’ stay at Téoware amongst the 
Pavenda, If nny difficulty arose about how the one or other sound had to be 
expresso in writing, ho asked the advice of Dr. Lepsius, the well-known writer of 
the standard alphabet. Mx. ouster collected thousands of words, whieh 
unfortunately he never endeavoured to get printed, probably because he ad his 
hands full with the work of providing the Bawnda with the necesury hooks, of 
‘whol the frst, was s— 

‘A ypelling book with reading Iessoms. 

‘A hymn book with an appendix of children’s songs. 
A catechism. 

‘An extract of the New Testamont, 

‘Tho Gospel and the Epistles of St, John. 

Other books were ready for the press or in preparation when this faithful 
‘worker was called home! 


+ Yor farther yarticularnrogarding the language of the Barend, T refer thon interested 
tite Das Totemela; Linguitiache Studie, of C. Meiohef, Berlin. Missions Bochlandlsng, 
Berlin, Ni O. 43, Georgenkinch Str. 70, 
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K. Geoonarmcat Fearvnss or Tae Cousray. 

‘The Bawenda country is very mountainous, well wooded and abandantly 
watered by constant rivers. The soil is very fertile and the climate sub-tropical, and 
partly even tropical, therefore of great value for agriculture and horticultars 
‘The missionaries have plinted many kinds of fruit trees at their stations, and found 
the coffee tree growing at the side of the apple and pear tree, together with the 
‘peach, guava, loquat and orange tree, as also the banana, pineapple and vine, ete. 

‘The country seems to be also of some mineral value, for what minerals the old 
Bawenda had they got out of their own country, and in latter years prospectors 
worked throughout the country and applied to the Bawenda chiefs for mining 
‘eoncessions, for which they paid annually considerable amounts, 

Tn the forests there is valuable wood to be found, ebony for instance, and 
other hari woods. A kind of wild cotton grows there, of which the natives make 
twine. Some children presented me with a tall of caoutchone which they had 
prepared themselves in the bush. 


Unfortunately the country is far from any market, and it is only such 


products is inaize and other grain that will stand the transport as farus Pietersburg, 
aud the tobacoo grown snd prepared by the natives, with which they trade far and 
wide amongst the Europeans and natives in all directions of their country, 

Another drawhack is that the country is very unbealthy for Europeans to live 
in on account of the malaria, aud another difficulty is horse sickness, which adinits 
of salted horses only being kept. 
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NOTES ON A RECENTLY DISCOVERED BRITISH CAMP NEAR 
WALLINGTON, = 


By N, F, Ropants. 


Ix bringing under the notice of the Institute the particulars of a British camp 
which has hitherto remained entirely unknown, and would haye remained 
Undiscovered but for some fortunate building operations, I hope to be able to 
throw some light upon a question which, as well as being of general interest, 
will interest local antiquaries, and also give some information upon the arts and 
customs of the date of the settlement. I have termed it a British camp in 
‘accordance with general usage, but oppidum or settlement is a more satisfactory 
description of a place which was evidently residential though fortitied by trench, 
ratnpart, and probably stockade, 

About two years ago I was askell to visit the site of the new buildings now 
being erected by the Metropolitan Asyluins Board at Carshalton-on-the-Hill, to be 
known as the Southern Hospital, in order to se some geological sections which 
were being exposed in the course of the exeavation of the foundation, 

When examining these sections 1 was informed that some bones had been 
diseoyered the previous day in some black earth which had apparently been 
contained in an old ditch, 

On visiting the place, which was situated on the east side of what is now 
known as “East Isolation Block,” I found that tho workmen were cutting 
through some very black soil, in which I detected a fragment of British 
pottery, which led to my watching the men and seeing several more fragmenta 
dug up. T therefore decided to pay further visits to the spot, and eventually 1 
‘Was enabled to get sufficient evidence to prove that a prehistoric settlement had 
‘ons existed upon the site. 

‘The place is locally known a Stag Field (Orduanoe Survey, “Stagg Field"), 
and lies about # mile south of Carshalton and a little to the west of Oaks Park 
at, Woodcote, and to the east of “ Barrow Hedges,” a place upon the road frum 
Woodoote to Wallington, where several barrows, which have been recorded, 
formerly existed. ‘The above roui has been supposed to be situated upon the Hine 
of an anoient British trackway, and as it runs between the barrows and the 
‘camp, which are about half a mile distint from each other, the suggestion that it 
is an ancient trackway is probably correot. 

‘The exact position of the camp is shown by the station on the Ordnance 
map, the height $44 feet being the highest point in the camp. The bill upon 
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Which the camp is situated is principally formed of an outlier of Thanet sand, and 
stands almost isolated from the surrounding hills, as may be seen by the 800 feot 
contour line surrounding it on the map, and possesses, in spite of its moderate 
elevation, a very extensive view upon all sides, particularly towards the Thames 
Valley, and was therefore admirably adapted for defensive purposes. ‘The {uct of 
the hill being of sand has been of great advantage in tracing the course of the 
dliteh, as the colour of the earth filling the same makes it easily distinguishable 
from the surrounding sand, Although situated in what is now known as the 
Hundred of Croydon, and parochially in the parish of Carshalton, the hundred 
was formerly known as Wallington Hundred, or originally, in Domesday, a8 
Waloton Hundred. 

T think T should call attention to what has been written in regard to the 
Present village of Wallington, In their History of Surrey, Manning and Bray 
write: “Ibis not improbable that Wallington has formerly beew a place of much 
sreater hmportanco than its present appearance would induce us to imagine, It 
zave name to the hundred in which it stands, which though known only by the 
name of Croydon Hundred in our modern surveys, the Jate ono of Mr, Linley 
alone excepted, was at the timo of the general survey and in atill in ont county 
ate hooks called the Hundred of Wallington—the very name, indeed, implies as 
much, which is evidently derived from the Roman valli 

‘There will, I think, be little dispute that Waleton, the oldest name, is Walle 
tun or town, and what is more probable than that it took its namo from this 
British camp situated within © milo of the present village, though mo tradition 
seems to exist of any former settlement, 

Homan remains have been found at Beddington to the north-east, and 

Woodote to the south, and in view of the disputes which haye atison respecting 
the site of Noviomagus, which many suppose to have buen at or near Wodoote, 
the presence of this eamp almost on the line of the Roman road, which ix supposed 
here to have followed th British trackway, seems to afford considerable evidence 
of Noviomagus having been probably at or near this camp, if in this neighbour 
hood at all. Tt soems to me probable that finding a British camp dominating the 
road to London tho Romans destroyed it and suade a station of their own neur 
the place. The remarkable feature about this camp is that it has been completely 
obliterated, and no tradition attaches to the spat. 
The whole surface ha been levelled and ploughed, though at present 
it is meadow land and showsno sign of former arable cultivation, ‘The ditoh of the 
camp and any rampart have absolutely disappeared, and I have been unable to 
find anything to indicate clearly at what period it was levelled. 

1 cuspect it was in very early tines, for tho soil filling the upper part of the 
‘itch seems to contain nothing recent, mediaval, or even Roman as far as ean 
Uiscover. ‘The hill being isolated the soil would not contain much pottery, ete, 
Unless brought on to it with manure for aruble land, and as no pathway even exieta 
through the camp there have probably never boen any dwellings near it since it 
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‘wus destroyed. ‘The few fragments of Roman pottery found have, 1 believe, all 
come from the surface outside the camp, and it will be most interesting if 
further light can be obtained as to the date at which the levelling took place. 
"The absence of tradition is certainly in favour of its having been levelled at 
1 Very remote period. 

T must quote one further authority. ‘Thos, Allen, in A Now and Complete 
History of Surrey, writes “ Noviomagus": “This city was undoubtedly the capital 
of the Bibroci, and upon fair collation of the various antiquaries as to its neal 
site it appoars to have lain under Woodcote Warren, near olil Croyilon, at a place 
now called Wallington, in the parish of Beddington in Surrey, Mx, Dallaway 
inclines to this opinion from an actual investigation of the Roman road from 
Regnum to Londinium through the wenld of the western division of Sussex and 
Surrey.” 

“That Woodvote was a camp of a town there ean be no doubt, perhaps it 
nuight be the former, the town being at Wallington below." 

“Following this idea may not Wallington, Vacl 
town, in the meadow or plain, be the true site of the cit; 

So fir Thos. Allen. 

‘The “ing” in Wallington may be a corruption, and not “ing” « endow, tn 
the oldest form is Waleton, but there does seem to be a probability that Allen is 
right, and that Wallington is the walled town of the Bibroci, and this camp their 
oppidum. 

When I first saw the ditch (Fig. 1) the extreme depth was 6 foot, with a 
width atthe top of 12 feet. It was discovered at a most fortunate spot, for 
nowhere elae have I seen it deeper or ao well defined. ‘The section was V-shaped, 
and, as mentioned before, there is no rampart remaining, The bottom of the 
ditch was n sharp angle. It was filed to the depth of about 12 inches with very 
Inlaeck carbonaceous soil, which 
extended up both faces until 
within’ about 2 feet of the 
surface, coming slightly nearer 
the surface on the south side 
‘than the north, but this may 
have been merely local. ‘The 
soil for the next 3 fect from 
the bottom was much lighter iq L—smeriow oF oven: 
and contained very few fmg- 
monts of pottery, whilst the upper 2 fect was indistinguishable from the 
surrounding soil. 1 found nowhere in the diteh any Roman remains, whilst 
‘almost all the British or Romano-British pottery was in the black earth, but 
flint flakes were distributed throughout and were present in considerable numbers 
just under the turf, both within and without the diteh. 

Fragments of pottery are not found in the soil in other places below about 





ton, vallus or walled 
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18 inches. Where they are found below plough depth I consider the soil has 
been somewhat raised by the denudation of the sand from the higher parts 
of the hill, but pottery is very scare except in the diteh ; doubtless, any left 
‘on the surface would soon decay, as the baking is so inferior. f 

The greatest depth Tsaw was 6 feet upon the southern side, where the soil 
Was sand—some of the: other foundations did not require to be so deep—and at a 
depth of 2 feet or 2 feet 6 inches it was not so easy to distinguish between the 
filled-in ditch and the natural soil, but the inclusion of oceasional fragments of 
Pottery made it fairly certain that the soil wus disturbed. Still T have the 
impression that the depth was greatest on the south side. 

Novtli of the corridor connecting the Isolation Blocks and east. of West 
Isolation Block the ditch appeared to thin out, although the excavations were deep 
enongh to expose it, and T fancy a road entered the earmp at this point coming 
from the trackway, On the south-east is a somewhat damp and marshy piece of 
and, and T suspect there was originally « spring at this point which supplied the 
camp with water, probably thtown out by the clays of the Woolwich and Reading 
beds, an outlier of which lies north and east, 

To the north of the camp, at a distance of about 70 feet north from whine 
Toonsider the dite rans, isa straight bank running east and west, fomning one 
of the boundaries of the “Stag Field.” ‘This bank lng been w puzzle to me; the 
Jand falls away on the north side, leaving the bank about 2 feet high, whilst on 
the south the top of the bank is lovel with the field. ‘There is no diteb, and I am 
unoertain whether this is an exterior earthwork or has been the accamulation of 
sand from rain denudation of the hill on tho south of an old hedge, and denudation 
on the north side assisted by the plough. ‘The very gentle slope of the hill here 
seems hanlly sufficient for either or both of these causes to have had the effect of 
making a bank, Where it has been out through by a drain T could not be vertain 
of any ditch. It may possibly have formed one side of an ancient eattle-pen— 
the other sides having been levelled. 

On wy last visit, however, on 10th June, I found slight evidenoe of the 
ground about the bank having been disturbed below plough depth. 

The V-section of the ditch is, T believe, uncommon, but distinctly British, 
as at Loughton Camp and Ambresbury Banks, Epping Forest. In reporting on 
Ambrosbury Banks, General Pitt-Rivers observed:—"T have not usually found 
the bottoms of the ditches of British camps pointed . .. Ihave always asiumed, 
however, that where the old sides of the ditches are found to stand at an angle 
of stability of 45°... that it indicates that the entrenchment was intended to 
be more or less a permanent wor 

In the centre of the camp « large number of flints fresh from the chalk were 
buried. These contained no admixture of pottery or flakes, aud were apparently 














"(Report on the excavation of the Earthwork known as Ambresbury Bauks—Epping 
Foret Trane. of the Bpping Forest and Covnty of Brees Fitd Club, 
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comparatively recent, and I eould not account for them until T came across 
‘The History and Antiquities of Onrshalton, by George B. Brightling, which makes 
mo think they are connected with a building to which he refers as follows:— . 

“To the east of Oaks Park is a field called ‘Stag Field.’ When the twelfth 
Harl of Derby resided at the Oaks he was acquainted with — Durrant, Esq, 
‘of Woodeote, the owner of the field, and at his expense there was erected 4 wooden 
tower with a staircase, and on the top n large metal or gilt stag to please the 
Far, who could see it from the windows of the Oaks mansion. The field still 
goes by that name, although the stag and tower have disappeared for sortie 


‘Nhe diameter of the camp, which appears to be almost circular, is about 
500 feet, and therefore contains ubout-4 acres 2 roods. In the centre one or two 
hearths were cut through, showing burnt pebbles and pot-boilers nt a depth of 
about 12 inches. 

Outside the camp, especially to the south-west, mainly in the south part of 
West Isolation Block, were found remains of much more interest. ‘These were a 
namber of interments marked by ashes and calcined ones, fragments of 
pottery, and in one instance a calcined skeleton lying, as Twas informed by 
Mr, Schneider, upon its side in a drawn-up position, and on a large slab of 
Durnt stoue. Under the stone was a molar of Bor and I think some bones. The 
‘skull was almost if not quite entire. When I saw the place the following day 
the bones had been almost all removed, the skull smashed, and the stone lay 
broken in fragments. From a portion of jar which was preserved the skull 
appears to have been that of a child about six years of age. 

‘The stone fragments, however, have been preserved, and prove it to have been 
the lower part of a saddle-backed eorn-crisher, measuring, 18 x 21) inches in 
extreme width and length, and about 4 inches in thickness. 

‘The depth of the hollow upon one face is about one-third of an inch. The 
stone is apparently a sandstone. With the other burials, of which I saw at Teast 
seven or eight, T found no vessels, only fragments of pottery, with calcined flints, 

Under the turf adjacent to thes burials I found numerous flint flakes, all 
made from greon-coated fints, which are plentiful at the base of the Thanet sand. 
‘This greon-coated int appears to haye been much. preferred in this district for 
making imptements to flints fresh from the chalk; it seems to contain more 
‘water, and flakes much more easily. 

‘The flint implements found have been confined to a well-worked ronnd 
scraper from the surface, a hoo from the upper part of the ditch, » hammer- 


stone from a depth of about 18 inches, remarkable sickle-shaped implement in 


the vicinity of the camp, which may have seme connection with the coreals to 
‘which Eshall allude later, and two or three poor serapers and sed flakes. A 
small cake of copper was found under the turf, but I could not learn if it was 
‘associated with a burial; I think it was not, having been lying in the turf. 

‘The moot interesting find outside the ditch was a small cup with four handles, 
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standing 44 inches high, with base 2 i 





ches in diameter (Fig, 2). ‘This was, 
unfortunately, slightly broken by the 
workman, Underneath upon the base 
are some soratohes to which I would 
call attention, ax they have a very 
modern appearance, though the work- 
wn assured me he did not do them. 
He had taken it home and washed it 
before 1 saw it, bat from his account 
it contained no bones ashes. It 
was found about a foot below. the 
surface. 

From the ditch iteelt I obtained 
‘4 considerable quantity. of pottery, 
taking into account the comparatively 
t extent of the opening and my 
only having been able to visit the 
works for half an hour or so occa- 
sionally, except pon one morning when I was able to watch the work whilst an 
interesting portion was being excavated. A great 





























1 of pottery was. therefore 
broken up and seattered, though T recovered some from the waste heaps. When 
found it was all so soft that it was impossible to got even sinall fragments out 
without brea 

In se 





if, oF several stnall pots 1 





glit have been preserved fairly intact. 

nil places bones of ox or horse were found, but too decayed for 
pres mor identification. From the washings of some of the Jarger vessels, I 
recovered, in at least three instances, grains of cereals. I have come to the 
conclusion from the blackness of the soil and these cooking pots that the di 
was used as tho general cooking place as being most sheltered from the wind, 
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Two hollow smaller saddle-backed corn-crushers (lower stones) were found, but 
her of these are burnt as was the one laid over the skeleton, 

One interment, or what T considered to be an interment and not « fireplace, 
was atm depth of 4 foot. ‘There were ashes, but I cou 
two flint flakes, a number of calcined flints 








1 nob see calcined bones, 
nd! much black earth with fragments 
4 pot, the exterior diameter of ritm, of which I estitnato at 15} inotios, Anothar 
x interment was at a depth of 6 feet, where I observed plentiful ashes 
nd burnt flints with broken pottery from which I obtained wheat and barley 
grain 
A third burial was found at « depth of 8 feet 6 inches from wh 
various picces of pottery. Altogether I noticed some seven or eight buriala in 
the foundations of West Isolation Ward lying to the south, the diteh iteelf passing 
throu, the north-east of the foundations of that block. ‘The interments, 
therefore, as far as opened chiefly lay to the south-west of the camp, but I 
noticed one or two others to the north, Whether these were originally all fat 











were taken 
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gtaves" or had low barrows over them it is now im- 
possible to say, ‘The ground has everywhere been 
lovallad. 

‘Ono specimen of blu 
boon able partially to reconstract, resombles ware from 
the Department of the Murne in the Morel Collection 





jay ware which I have 





Which I believe is attributed to the fourth or third 
oontuty 16.5 the height is ior diameter 
of rim 4} inches, hinight to shoulder 1} 





inches, exte 





hes ( 
Several fragments of similar ware were found, 

Thé small pieces of Red Sarnion ware 
eentuty Axp,, were found a little distance from the camp, and the sa 
of the fragment of a pedestal urn of the Aylesford type known as “Iu 
or about 1.0. 50 (Bigs.4 andl 5 onts may therefore be altogether Jater 
thin the camp itself. 








pposed to belong to the lato frst 
bo said 
‘ltio, 
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vordon” markings was found, similar to 





niled jar with 
‘Tho bulk of the pottery was vory coarse, the 


‘Tho frogment of a h 
jurs found at Cotcheste y nixed 
with powdervd flint and only partially baked as well as very irregolarly: fired 
entation on the rim 








, others have similar 





Somo fragments have finger-nail ort 
patterns on the shoulder, I have not noticed any with cord markings o i 
lines, the only pattern beside the finger-nail ornamentation 














markings on. some yery coarse ware, which may have been caused by the pots 
having been built np inside reed baskets when being manufactured. In some 
places leaves of grass uppear to have been in the clay and been burnt out in 
firing, 
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Several loom weights (Fig, 6) were dis- 
covered made of slightly baked sandy clay, 
height 4 inches, diamoter 5 inches, with a 
central hole of about j-inch diameter. These 
cylinders show signs of use, the cord which 
passed through the holes and by which they 
were suspended has left ite mark upon the 
side of the holes, nnd one specimen has 
apparently broken in half from the action of 
the cord. 

But the most curiows earthenware eon- 

77 sists of fragments of porforated tilos (Rigs. 7 

and 8) which appear to have measured about 

74 inches by 12 inches with w thickness of 1 to 1} inches, pierced by holes of 
about j-inch diameter, Those tiles were numerous and are I believe unique in 
Wis country. They all seem to be very much burnt and their use is perplexing, 
I incline to think they formed movable kilns for pottery making, but 90 far 
have not come across anything but fragments either in the ditch or assoointod 
with burials, neither have T found any half-baked pottery, except possibly. a 
fingment of the handle of « jug, to show that the manufacture of pottery was 
carried on at or near the camp, The presence of very suitable mottled clay in 
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the Woolwich and Reuding beds only two hundred yards from the eaip 
shows that there was suitable material close by. If these tiles wera not used in 
kilns, they may have beeu used when cooking. ‘This would account for so many 
being in the ditch, ‘The use of looms give us some idea of the civilisation of the 
Bibroci, if indeed 1 am correct in attributing their headquarters to Waleton. 
I may point out in support of this conclusion that there is no other known 
British camp nearer than War Bank in Kent, distant about 10 miles in a direct 
Tine or the stiller one at Hayes Common, Kent, also distant 10 niles, or 
Wimbledon, if this is British, 6} miles, 
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With regard to the seeds found in washing the pottery, Mr. Clement 
Reid, F.RS, has kindly identified same for me and writes as follows: “ Burials” 
(this refers to some from an interment). “Triticum sativum, Hordeum vulgare, 
carbonised.” Whilst from pottery taken from the ditch he finds: * Zritinwr. 
sativum (wheat), Hordeum wulgare (barley), Chenopodium Bonus-Henrions (Good 
King Henry).” Of the latter he says: “Good King Henry is « common weed of 
cultivation, sometimes used as a pot-herb, It is very common in Roman 
Siloheater, but whether as a weed or cultivated plant I do not know. You have 
only one seed of it.” Wheat and batley occur together in just the same way at 
the lake-dwelling of Glastonbury (pre-Roman), ‘The various Roman sites I have 
thus far examined yield wheat only, barley having seemingly for a time gone ont 
of cultivation, Ido nob know whether this generalisation will hold." 

‘To sum up, wo have near Wallington a British camp, probably the head- 
quarters of the Ribrooi, which ax the wall-town gave the name to the village of 
Wallington. If so the town must either have been preserved daring the Roman 
ocoupation or raust have been the Anglo-Saxon name in momory of « British 
town which had been destroyed. ‘The former hypothesis seems the more probable, 
On tho other hand the latest pottery, if lato Celtic, would point to the town 
having been destroyed by tho Romane and the fortifioations Ievellod at that time. 
‘Tho absence, so far, of Roman or mediwval remains in the ditch, point to same 
having boon filled up at a vory early period. 

‘Tho pottery is so very rude, with vo little ornmmentation that although some 
ia Into Celtio, some may be very much earlier, and about this we have at present 
fittle evidence for forming un opinion, Tt requires careful and systemati 
excavation of the ditch, which I hope may yet bo carried out, to ascertain if 
there is any onder of deposition in the diteh of tho two kinds of pottery. 

‘The interments show no trace of urn burial, but only of cremation entire and 
partial. ‘The fact of no bronze ot polished neolithic imploments having yet been 
found, and the copper cake found on the surface outside the eamp near the cemetory 
being the only metallic connection with the Bronze Age, Jeads me to think that the 
ansp dates from very early Bronzo if not lato neolithic times, as the various 
remains may have accumulated for centuries before the Roman invasion. It is 
clear, however, that the art of weaving was known and agriculture practised, 
whilst domesticated animals, horse or ox, were kept, and slaughtered, their bone 
regardless of sanitation, being thrown into the diteh, whilst their flesh with 
parched and ground corn constituted the food of the inhabitants, who possibly. 
roasted the flosh on earthenware grids, 

We can thus give to Wallington the respeotable antiquity of 2,200 or 
possibly $000 years, and have increased the probability that « strong Roman 
station was established in the neighbourhood (possibly Noviomagus) to overawe 
the tribe whose stronghold they probably destroyed. 

Tn conclusion I desire to acknowledge the assistance I haye bnd in collecting 
the materials for this paper, especially from Mr, Reginald A. Smith in regard to 
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the pottery, Mr, Clement Reid, F.RS., for information us to the cereals, 
‘Messrs. ‘Treadwell and Martin, architects of the Southern Hospital, for permission 
to visit the site, and to their representative, Mr, Schneider, for information and 
plans; to Mr. Hooper, olerk of the works, and to the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
for the loan of various objects for exhibition, 


List of Objects Found. 


Onno. Positios. 

Ata depth of ubout 6 inchos ontite the diteh, 

Probably from the ditch. Made of sundy elay, some very 
indifferently burnt. Cylindrical, 5 inches diameter, 3} to 
4 inches in height, perforated by hole 4 inch diameter, 
Worn by cord used for suspension (Fig, 8), 

Earthenware perforated tiles .... Very thoroughly turmt found in diteh, measuring 7 by 

12 inches (), and varying from to 1} inelies in thicknem. 
Perforated with boles $ inch diameter (Figs. 7 and 6), 


Cake of copper am 
Earthenware loom weights 








Bones ea s+ From diteh Hos (I) 
Tooth — c= Ditto Bor. 
Ditto. Equus cabal, 


Earthenware food vessel 





Probable height 18 inebes and! 12 inches diameter, ornamented 
‘with finger-nail marking on shoulder, Contained carbonised. 
seeds of wheat, barley and “Good King Henry” from 
dite, 

+ =» Coarse, thick, reddish ware, diameter of base 08 inches. 

+ = Blackiah, amooth ware, not made on wheel, bse 1} fnches 
diameter with hemispherical concavity underiieath, 
diameter 3} inches at shoulder, height to shoulder 1f inches, 
total height probably 2] to inches 

Bane of vemel ... av ow Thick, coarse ware from ditch, diameter of base 0} inclies, 

Contained earbonised wood ste, 


Bane of vousel 
Drinking eup () 





Rim of vessel... o» Coarse ware from ditch, with fingernail pattern, 
Shoulder of vessel ~- Very dark grey ware. Basket or wattle marks on exterior, 
Earthenware pipkin ww Base of vessel of coarse ware. 





Rim and shoulder of vessel... Durk pottery, rim. about Of inches diameter, shoulder 7} t0 
BS inches diameter with buirnt woot and grains of wheat and 
Varley, toxethor with burnt or charred wood. 

Tucenso cop mse From a dopth of about 12 inches outside camp, four hanillos 

Height 44 inches, diameter of rim 3} inches, base 2 incies, 
Aiameter at shoulder 44 inches (Fig. 2) 





Drinking eup Fine ‘black ware, Height 3h inches, diameter of rim 
4 inches, height to shoulder 1b inches (Fig. 3). 
Mealing stone... Saullle-backed sandstone (Lower Greensand 1), broken. Oval, 
‘probably about 14 inches in length, 
Dito “Ditto ditto. Width 8 inches, length probably 14 inehes, 
Interment... = Partially calcined akeleton reported to have been lying ih, 





drawn-up. position upon large calcined mealing stove. 
Portion of jaw shows skeleton to be that of a child! about 
Gycars of age. Underneath the stove was found. tooth of 
horse. ‘The mealing stone nieasured 214 inobes by 13 inches 
sud 4 inichies thick. 


1 


Posios. 
» Found outside camp ata depth of shout 18 inches With 
ela oes ata spe ot soto pets 
und pieces of perforated tiles. 
| Flint scraper 


Well-worked neolithic scraper from outside camp, 
eit pleas SOHNE beet vata Ree a 
‘or ple ean ontaide camp depth 6 to 9 inches. 
Ae ing tm yon ste 
A considerable 


quantity of coarse British earthenware and remaina of earthenware vessels 
from ditch, 




















NOTES ON THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE BA-MBALA. 


By E. Toxpay ax T. A. Jovor, MLA, 
[Warn Puaras XXVII-XXX.] 


. Tue Ba-Mbala ore a Bantu tribe inhabiting the tract of country between the 
rivers Inzin (Suie) and Kwilu. They are practically an unknown people, since, 
though their name is familiar to anthropologists, virtually nothing has been 
recorded concerning their ethnography, and tho portion of the map representing 
their country is an absolute blank, save for the conjectured courses of the two 
rivers inentioned above. 

On the north-east round to the north-west they are in touch with the 
Ba-Huana, Ba-Yanzi, anil Ba-Songo: on the west and south-weat are found the 
Ba-Saumbs, Wa-Ngongo, and Ba-Yakka; and the Wa-Ngongo occur again on theit 
weatern borders, 

They say of themselves that they are an immigrant tribe, aud that they were 
driven from their country south of the Wamba by the * Mulua/"a people, “ composed 
of Dlacks and half-blacks, armed with guns, not such as we have (fhintlocks) 
They killed many people, and the rest were driven away as slaves ; 80 we fled to 
the north, others again to the north-east, We do not know what became of the 
latter.” It is worth while mentioning, in connection with this account, that there 
is'« tribe in the Kasai district also called Ba-Mbala ; it may be possible that these 
represent the section mentioned as being driven towards the north-east. 

The term “Mulua” appears to mean, simply, rebels, soit does not seem likely 
that very much concerning their origin can be extracted from the native report, 
Arrived at their present abode, the Ba-Mbals obtained possession of the country 
by purchase from the Ba-Songo and Ba-Yanzi, who had previously drivon out the 
Ba-Bunda, with the exception of a few in the interior. ‘There now seems some 
likelihood of their being ousted from their present position by the Ba-Yakka, who 
are encroiching on the south, and who, from the fact that they recognize « single 
Paramount chief, possess a stronger social organisation. 

Perhaps the chief point of interest in connection with the Ba-Mbala is the 
extromely primitive stage of culture in which they live ‘Though they are 
comparatively new arrivals in the country which they now inhabit, and which they 
have reached from the south-west, they have acquired their chief crafis and 
industries from the tribes living on their northern and north-western borders, 
Basketwork they have learnt from the Ba-Yanzi, pottery and metallurgy from the 
Ta-Huana (from the latter also the castration of anitals). ‘Their implements are 
few ond primitive, and their eole weapon is the bow, Their sooial aystem is 
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‘equally elementary, their villages are ruled by independent plutocratic chiefs, and 
no cohesion exists amongst them except such as is afforded by compacts between 
neighbours against murder. Slavery exists, but- seems to be little more than 
tominal, and the difference between slave and freeman very slight. What might 
be considered a faint tendency towards matriarchal system is to be found in the 
faot that «married man considers his father-in-law to rank before his father, and will 
often take up his abode in his wife's village and fight for it, even against his own 
relations. ‘The existence of the hereditary class Muri, distinguished by a cap and 
bracelet, labouring under the disadyantage (serious among a peoplo so frankly 
cannibal) of being prohibited from eating human flesh, and possessing, apparently, « 
no compensating privileges, seems somewhat surprising in the midst of a culture so 
elementary. 

As might be expected from the native account of their migration, the Ba-Mbala 
‘appear to be connected with the tribes of Angola, and it would seem only natural 
that the ethnic disturbances caused by the early Portuguese invaders, aggravated 
as these were by the continual raids in all directions made by various wandering 
tribes of marauders under chiefs styled Jaga, should have forced « more primitive 
and less warlike people to migrate inland, Indeed, in Purelas' acoount of Andrew 
Battell’s adventures’ it will be found that the Gagos, ‘marched towards the 
Province of Bambala, to a great Lord that is called Caticausamba,” and their rails 
extended, subsequently to the Kwango, but the early accounts are so confused that 
not very much ean be extracted from them, 

Ladislaus Magyar? in tracing the history of the Kimbunda (Binbunda), whom 
ie describes ue inhabiting the country south of the Kwanza and extending over 
five degrees of Intitude and longitude, states that they came from the land of 
‘Morofu in the north-east, fighting their way to the bonks of the Luando, ‘There 
they fell under the influence of the Jaga, and for some time devoted themselves 
entirely to raiding and cannibalism, At lust certain of the chiefs, seeing that. the 
taste Jor hnman flesh was the cause of continual intertribal strife, and fearing for 
the future of the race, formed a sooiety the members of which were sworn not to 
indulge in anthropophagy. This society was kept secret owing to fear of the Jaga 
and their adherents, but at length civil war broke out, and the chiefs and their 
followers who ad joined the organisation were forced to cross the Kwanza, south 
‘of which they settled and spread over the truct alveaily indicated, ‘The ostensible 
cause of the war was the defection of a certain section of the tribe, who, preferring 
to follow the Jaga, refused to obey the orders of the Soba, or bead-chief of the 
Kimbunda, when he commanded them to relinguish their raiding habita and 
settle down to cultivation, Now if the members of the anti-cannibalistic band 
were sufficiently numerous to obtain a secure footing south of the Kwanza, it 
seems probable that the society must have had a wide sphere of influence, and it is 
quite likely that this influence may have extended to the Jinga further north, who 
 Purchas his Pilgrimes (1025), U, vi, 94. 

* Reiven in Siid- Afrika, trans. by J. Hunfalvy, pp, 265 fol, 
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may or may uot have been racially connected with the Kimbanda, but who had 
undoubtedly also come within the sphere of Jagainftuence. tis interesting to notice 
that, in later times at any rate, the Ngola or chief of this people appointed sub- 
chiefs to whom he gave, as sign of authority, a cap, called kajinga, and a bracelet, 
tormed malinga, and that these sub-chiefs were distinguished by a special title, 
hore Kaluga,’ An attractive theory might be formulated by assuming that vertain 
of these had joined the organisation mentioned above, and hid heen driven out, in 
this case to the north-east. If this were granted, it would not be difficult. to 
telieve that the insignia of chieftainship had become hereditary, while the actual 
Power, owing to economic reasons, had fallon into the hands of the rich, As the 
truc oircumstances of the migration gradually fell into oblivion, the prohibition 
against human flesh would become mystically attached to the holders of the oli 
ublems of chieftainship, since it would have beew the chiefs who, in the first place, 
would have boon the members of the society, and not necessarily their followers ; 
these would have merely followed the load of their chiefs. But however 
fatisfaotorily this theory anight account for the presence of the Muri sect amony 
the Ba-Mbals, it is to be feared that it rests upon too insecure a foundation to be 
considered, in tho present state of our knowledge upon the subject, anything more 
than the merest conjecture; moreover, the difference in terminology ox rugarla 
‘bracolet, cap, ete, is against it Stil, in any ease, the parallel between tho Jinga 
sub-chiefs and the Muri of the Ba-Mlula is interesting, and it is notiooable that 
the social system of Magyar's Kimbuola, though more advanced than that of the 
Tu-Mbuala, is novortheless remarkably similar in many respects 

1 inay, perhaps, be as well to mention a few points of sinilarity betwoen the 
Tiu-Mbala and the peoples of Portuguese West Africa, though it would of course 
be unwise to lay too much stress upon them, ‘Throughout practically the whole of 
Angola, among the Mushi-Congo, Ba-Congo, Ba-Ngala, Binbunda, et, the poison 
ordeal is employed as a means of discovering the malign influence which is 
suppose to be responsible for every natural death: the poison appears to be the 
wane, and the guilt or innooence of the nocused is docided inn similar way. 
Porchis speaking of Loango, adds thit the bystanders, when the viotim shows 
Signs of being overcome by the poison, “ery, Undobe, Undate, that ts, naughtio 
Witeh," which is the same word as the term Doki used by the Ba-Mbale of u 
Person possessed by Moloki, ‘The usual system of government, throughout the 
parts of this country traversed by Capello aud Ivens* and by Wiseman, seems to 
te hy petty village chiefs (among the 1a-Kongo called Mfumu)? often independent, 
but sometimes under the surerainty of a head-chief who controls several villages, 
Tuberitanee by the sister's son is fond among the Mushi-Kongo, Ba-Kongo, 
BoNdombe, Bondo, Kalunia, Binbunda, ete; and Purchas in his acoount of 

















1 Capello and Tens From Benpuella to the Territory of Yaost, vol. p64. 

* Purchas his Pilgrimage (1613) 1, vii, 10, ps 875, foe. eit 

* Im Invern Afri, * Baumann, Mit Ant, Ges, Wien, xvii, 165, 
© Pacchoa bia Pilgrimes (N63), 11, vii, 081, 
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Andrew Battell, tells how "The Towne of Longo . . . is governed by four 
Princes, which are the King’s sisters’ sonnes. For the King’s sonnes never come to 
‘be Kings.” It is rather surprising that cireumeision, so common throughout 
Angola, is not practised by the Ba-Mbala, 

‘Tarning to tho east, it is to be observed that the only people who show any 
similarity with the Ba-Mbala are the Ba-Ngodi and Ba-Dinga deseribed by 
Wissmann! as inhabiting the southern bank of the Kasai. Both are keen traders 
(Wissmann compares them to the Kioque in this respect), both frequently ornament 
the forehead with a long transverse sear, both earry the grooved bow character- 
istic of the Fa-Mbala? and, finally, the huts of the former are rectangular, 
composed of palmleaf-ribs with a rectangular door 2 m. from the ground, reached 
by “eine Bank oder tischartige Erhohung ;" and Wissmann adds“ Die Hatten 
wichen in ihrem Bau wesentlich you denen ab, welche wir bisher gesehen hatten.” 
So little information is accessible concerning the tribes inhabiting the whole tract 
between the Wamba and the Kasai, thot it is useless at present to enter into any 
disoussion as to the relation between the Ba-Mbala and the peoples to the east of 
thoir torritory, but the similarity between the peculiar bows and huts of the 
Ba-Ngodi and those of the Ba-Mbala is at least interesting, With these fow 
words of introduction it will be best to proceed forthwith to the information 
collected by Mr. Torday during the past year concerning the ethnography of 
the Ba-Mbala, 


CrormNG AND OxxawenT, 


‘The clothing of both sexes consists of native made palm-cloth, Kipuanv, of 
which a strip about a yard in length and x half-a-yard in width (in the case of the 
women, a trifle less), is worn round the waist, leaving the upper half of the buttocks 
bare at the back (a fashion found among the Baluba also). This cloth is ofton 
fastenod by a ginlle of similar cloth, or grass coloured with red clay. European 
cloth and boads are also seen, but not in any quantity. The skine of goats and 
(rarely) antelopes are out into oprons and worn in front Ly men, they are simply 
dried in the and oiled; the hair is not removed. No special covering or 
ornament for the genitals is worn, but the women wear a string of beads under the 
waist-cloth, according to the regular Rantn fashion, Garments are sewn with eyed 
iron needles of native make, and palm-fibre thread. The head is sometimes covered 
‘with n piece of red Kipussy, to hide Valdness or white hairs, and this covering is 
also used by the special sect of Muri, described later. A man who has slain a 
great enemy wears the finger-bones and penis of the Iatter wrapped in a piece of 
cloth, on his head ; this is considered a great fetish and is termed Pungu, 

Hair is allowed to grow upon the top of the head, in the form of a cap, the 
rest is shaved and painted black with soot and palm oil. Some wear hair at the 
back of the head only, made up into tresses with soot and palm oil. ‘The moustache 
is usually shaved; the beard, which grows on the point of the chin only, often 


4 Toe. cis pp 389-60, * Soe illustration on p. 416, 
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‘attains considerable length, but is bound up under the chin, and pieces of clay 
are often hidden in the knot to give it a mote important appearance, ‘The 
eyebrows un shaved; hair under the arms is pulled out; women shave the 
pudenda, men do not, Cirvumeision is not practised, but is known, for it is found 
among neighbouring tribes, 

Bars with porforated lobes oeur, but it does not seem that ornamants are 
Worn in them.’ Noye and tip ornaments are unknown, 

Combs, mate of » number of wooden teeth bound together, are worn in the 
air by both sexes and form useful appliances for seratohing the head. 

Bracelets, of Buropean imported brass, aro worn in great numbers, ‘These are 
not meant to be removed, Tron bracelets, of local make, are occasionally worn on 
the arm by men, but are rare, A special broelet called Mivena, characteristic of 
tho peculiar Afyré soot, will be mentioned later (p, 409). 

Rings of imported copper and brass, of spiral shape and easily removable, 
are worn on the fingers; the great toe is also often ornamented with a ring. 

Beauls ro worn by both sexes. 

Teeth, Wuumay, ape and leopard (the Inst usually imitations), are reserved for men, 

Horns—Sinall antelope horns, a5 well as imitations made of imported tin, are 
‘worn by men suspended round the neck. 

Painting —The favourite colour is red; eloth and body are coloured with red 
in place of the well-known Zwkula wood, which is here too expensive, being 
imported frow the Kasai, ‘The object of painting the body is, admittedly, to 
increase besuty, but the practice is lho followed by mourners, the women using 
brown clay, the men soot, 

Sears wre made upon the face and body at puberty, and project considerably 
above the surface of the skin, ‘The natives deny that any forcign matter is 
inserted in the wounds, but say that the healing process is artificially retarted, 
‘The commonest patterns are, among men, the following:—A line running over the 
forehead from the exterior corner of one eye to that of the other; a line more or 
loss straight, across the chest, about one inch broad and often more than an inch in 
roliof, and « lowenge pattern round the navel. Women seldom ornament the face 
in this way, but decorate the arm and stomach with a series of lozenges. 

Tattooing is rare, but is found occasionally ; the design is usually very. simple, 
cousibting of « quadrilateral on the arm from 7 to 13 em, square. ‘The instrument 
is composed of three or four neodles, and the pigment used is decayed rubber, 

‘No post-mortem seatification or tattooing is practised. 














ooo, 

‘The onlinary food consists of manive flour, mixed with water and boiled’ 
maize is very seldom used. Manioe leayes are also eaten, propared with pal oil 
and native pepper (pili-pili); this dish is called Galo, As regards domestic 
uimals, goats, pigs and dogs all find their way into the pot; as to other animals, 


| T have never ween ornaments worn in the ean! 
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everything that liveth and moveth, from man down to grasshoppers and ants, 
including the comion brown owl, whioh is despised by the neighbouring tribes, ix 
food for the Ba-Mbala, One animal, however, must be mentioned as an exception, 
the fog, This ia all the more remarkable because this animal is eaten by 
Ba-Huana wouen, although should a man of that tribe be found eating one, he is 
Jaughed to scorn, Hence the name Yignda “ troggies," which the Ba-Mbala apply 
to the Ba-Huans. 

‘The following are rganted as especial delicacies: Human flesh (called Miswni), 
thick white worm found in palm-trees, rats, loousts, blood boiled with cassava 
flour, The following are forbidden to women >—Human flesh, goat's flesh, hawks, 
‘vultures, small birds, snakes, parrots, crows, and all animals hunted with weapons, 
except tho autelope and a small rat, which is not yncommon and is called * Zibiri” 
in French, Certain restrictions as to food are observed also by the Muri (see later). 

‘Although human flesh is forbidden to women, nevertheless, on the evidence 
of on old Mo-Mbala woman, there are many who partake of it in secret. When 
the sun shines we say :—'Eat Miami? Bah! Never!” and we spit on the ground ; 
Dut when night comes we steal to the grave and take our share as well as the men.” 

‘Tho only stimulant used is the Kola-nut, which is eaton by the rich in great 
quantitioa. Practically the only oil tus0d is that obtained from the palm-nut, though 
in quite exceptional cases, ground-nut oil is found, Spices are used, eg. a nitive 
cayenne, and a kind of black pepper, also native, called Ke/: 

‘Salt is particularly prized, and is algo used as currency; it ia made from the 
ashes of water-plants, but imported salt, especially that in crystalline form, in greatly 
proferred. ‘These crystals, when obtained, are perforated and strung on a string, 
which is then simply slipped into the pot containing the food. ‘The natives hetieve 
that importod salt falls from heaven in Europe, Salt is eaten as a stimulant on a 
journey, and salt water is also deunk on these oceasions. Geophagy is eomiion, ax 
is the case amoug the neighbouring Ba-Yanzi ; the earth eaten iy said to be « eure 
for stomnch-ache, it has an astringent taste, and if the hand is buried in it forsome 
time, ib becomes quite wrinkled, 

Food is never eaten raw, though it is preferred high ; hurwan andl other flesh is 
‘often smoked, but i always cooked befory being eaten. The food is simply boiled in 
water or palm oil in the ordinary pot, Dsvingw (Plate XXVIU, Fig, 3), which is 
cleaned before use; ovens are not found, Cooking is done in tho house by women 
‘alono; leayen is unknown, ‘The native drink is Makana, or palm wine, obtained from 
the ela, Adeop cut is made near the top of the tree, and a gourd is attached, 
into which the sap flows, ‘The regular mealtimes are early morning and evening, 
but a native will eat at any time during the day that he fools hungry. 

‘Fire iy procured by means of flint (found in rivers), steel, and. tinder obtained 
from the palu-tree; dead wood is used as fuel. (For the manufacture of fire-steels, 
sce METALLURGY.) 

Domestic Animats—Under the heading of food nay be considered the subject 
of domestic animals. Besides those mentioned above, there is the dog, the stall 























Central Africa, thin, red-haired, bad-tempored, with a yoiee like 
got acock, They are used in Tunting, when rattles are attached to them 
(Plate XXVIII, Fig. 7), os food, and as general scavengers. If a dog steals it is 
attached toa Take (sev under Wau), just like a man, and appears to feel its position 
keenly; the owner of an animal is responsible for any damage it may do, Goats 
and pigs are slaughtered for food hy being clubbed, but the former are often skinned 
alive, n process which is said to improve the quality of the meat ; fowls are taken by 
the head and whirled round nntil the body breaks away, Animals are generally 
well-treated by the natives, and young dogs are fed by the owner, who chews their 
food and spits it into their mouths; otherwise, as regards food and housing, 
animals are left to shift for themselves, Both goats and pigs ure castrated, and 
the man who performs the operation wnat abstain from his wife on the 
previous, or his death is assured; he then paints and oils himself liberally and 
proceeds to operate. Salt is rubbed into the wound, and, in the ease of pigs, the 
cavity is filled with sand, ‘They are very skilful, and it seems that animals hardly 
ever die! as the result of the operation, which they have learnt from the Ba-Huana. 

Cannibalism may bo described as an every-day occurrence, and, necording to 
the natives themselves, is based on a sincere liking for. human flesl, whioh, when 
snsod for food, is called Minni Natives speak quite frocly about. it, though of 
course in the presence of state officials, judges, ete, they are naturally silent on 
the subject; but an ordinary trader can obtain any information on this head, and 
{ns pomotimes offered tho opportunity of experiencing the flavour of the delicacy ; 
in foot, if an ordinary individual wished to assist at a cannibal foust he would not 
find any reat difficulty in doing 90, though if he attemptal to interfere he would 
be killed on the spot. Enewios killed in war, people buried alive after the poison 
test or dying in consequonce of it, relations (except father, mother, children, 
uncles, or aunts), and sometimes forvign slaves, are all eaten; in fact, any corpre 
which is not in the last stages of decomposition is considered a dainty, 

Victims killed for cannibalistic purposes arv often buried for twovdays before 
doing enten, during which period a fire is kept burning on the grave; the body is 
then exhumed aud cooked with manioo flour. Every putt of the body, including 
the blood, and with the exception of the penis, is consumed ; the last, in the case 
of an enemy killed in war, is wrapped in a pieoo of cloth with his finger-bones and 
worn on the head of the slayer, forming the Pungu fetish mentioned above (p. 401). 
‘The bones are in some oases hung on a tree in the contre of the village, but aro 
often simply thrown away, 

‘Vessels in which Aimuné has been cooked are broken and the picoes thrown 
away. Cannibalism accompanies the ceremony by which # kind of alliance 
is catablished botween chiefs of the same region (p. 409), Women, and the 
peculiar class known as Afuri, are not allowed to eat human flesh (but see p. 408), 

Tobacco is grown in great quantities, and used, when green, as snuff, or, when 
dried, for smoking without further preparation. Women rarely make use of 
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tobaceo, though occasionally young women take snuff and the elderly indulge in a 
pipe. Suuff is prepared by pounding the green leaf in a small wooden mortar 
with a long pointed handle, which is driven into the ground (Plate XX'VIT, Fig. 2). 
Snuff is offered betweon acquaintances; all Ba-Mbala men have the upper lip 
thickly plastered with suuff, giving them the appearance of wearing a green 
moustache; the idea is, possibly, to prolong the pleasure, There are three 
pattorns of pipe: (aa pipe of European form, Kins, (2) a pipe made from a gourd, 
‘Motobo, and (co) pipe made of bamboo, Frey (Plate XXVIM, Fig, 1). The wo 
latter have pottery bowls of native make, When the natives smoke in company the 
pipe is passed from hand to hand, Hemp-amoking is rare, though it does exist; 
but it is considered o bad habit by the natives, Drunkenness is mentioned with 
respect as w sign of weolth. 
AGnicuLTURE 

Ground for cultivation is cleared by the men, after which all other work is 
eft to the women, whose sole imploment is the dewbo, or better, temo, an iron hoe, 
triangular and tanged, with the valuo, as currency, of three fowls or 800 djimbu, 
Manioo, called soko, bananas, tickipi, plantains, mipindi, sweet potatoes, hate 
wdunye, stall haricots, makwid\, and ground nuts, w’sikw, aro all cultivated, and 
tobacco is to be found in every village. Fresh ground is cleared yearly, and the 
crop belongs to tho he of the family ; irrigation is wever pructised. Charms of a 
simple character, such as empty egg-shells, a bone, or a broken pot, are placed in 
tho ficlds as» guard against thieves, 

Spowr. 

Fishing is carried on by women by means of wicker traps, but there is very 
little water in the oonntry. 

‘Hunting in inconsiderablo ; for « long time game has been extremely searce in 
the country, in fact, a man who Kills an antelope is talked of for many miles round. 
Tats of all kinds form the principal game, and are caught in traps or shot with 
blunt arrows, Great communal hunts take place once a year, in June and July, 
when the game is driven by setting fire to the dry grass. It is considered the 
greatest offence against a village to burn its grass, otherwise no strict bounds are 
observed. After the hunt, if suocessful, a prevent, consisting of horns or a skull, is 
, if failure has resulted, the unhappy fetish is severely 
reprimanded by the magician, 

Bows and arrows are the only weapons used in hunting; the bow is called dua, 
while the generic term for an arrow is Delutu, Arrows are of several patterns; for 
small game the points are of wood hardened in the fire, the fomo has one point, 
and the Aikashé four, For bigger game, war arrows, with iron heads, calle mu 
are used (Plate XXVIII, Fig. 8), The tise of poison, either in hunting or in war, 

+“ Once only have Tome across a native who used his flint-look for killing game, in this 
cease guinea-fowl. He used to hide himself in the bush, #0 that the muzzle of his gun was the 


only thing visible; thia he nsed to move up and down, and the guiner-fow) would come clogs to 
foce whit it wns, when he would bag several with a single shot. At Teast this wax his scoot.” 
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isunknown, The natives are rather poor shots, and are not capable of doing much 
harm at a range of over 50 yards. ‘Dogs are employed in hunting and are cleverer 
than their masters, and often succeed in taking partridges; a wooden rattle, 
shaped like « hawk-boll, and containing a loose stone as clapper is hung between 
the hind legs of a dog when driving game (Plate XXVIII, Fig, 7). ‘The man who 
lias killed a bird tries to sneak away without being observed, and does not return 
until he has eaten it, for fear Jest another may wish to share in his prey, Wooden 
whistles are used in lnnting, and are often provided with a finger-hole, by which 
the note can be altered (Plate XXIX, Fig. 





Crarra, 

String is made of palm-fibre (Pusu) twisted; sewing-thread, of the sanie, 
finely divided, 

Biskework, on art learnt from the Bu-Yanzi, is highly appreeiated, and the 
manufacture is confined to mon, The generic term form basket is kisangi; the 
quadrangular pattern, made of a water-plant, is called makapa, The ordinary 
pattern is circular, on a quadrangular wootlen base, and is termed muteke; the 
cover, which fits closely, is called Bango (Plate XXVIL, Fig. 4). Small baskets, 
called hulelwoa, are used as purses to contain shell-currency (djimdn) (Plate XXVIIL, 
Fig. 5), and a triangular pattern, termed ‘ko, is used for food (Plate XXVIII, 
Fig. 6), Baskets are often waterproofed hy meaus of a thin covering of wood and 
clay. Neither weapons nor pottery are covered with basketwork, 

Pottery is made by women, and is an art learnt from the Ba-Huana, ‘The 
Whee! is notin ude, the pot is built up on a base, some old vessel porving as m stand 
on which it is turned round and rouni. ‘The ontinary pot, dsungu, ix made in 
different ing in diameter from 18 to 41 em, (Plato XXVIIL, Fig. 3), 
and below it is an ornamental band of incised parallel 
-s; wo painted decoration in applied, either before or after firing. 
Gourds are used as substitutes for pots, Potsand pipes are the only articles made 
of clay; the former are broken on graves, 

Piyments wood are red, pate violet, white, and brown clays; the first two are 
eaten also, Articles to be dyed undergo no special preparation baforehand, they are 
simply immersed in the solution. As has been said before, the favourite coloite i red. 

Metaltwrgy.—The only metal which is not imported is irow, the ore of which 
is found throughout the country in great abundance, and small ingots aro used a8 
currency (Kimburi), Smelting and forging have been learnt from the Ba-Huana, 
‘The metal when sinelted is not subjected to any treatment beyond hammering, except 
in the case of the “steela” which are used with flint for procuring fire; these are 
wrapped in certain herbs, the identity of which is » carefully-guarded secret, 
heated to a high temperature, and thrown into cold water, The tools of a sinithy 
consist of the double bellows, similar in pattern to those employed by the Baluba 
ands T-shaped hatnmer with a pointed handle. It is practically impossible to 
obtain a specimen of these hammers, since death is the portion of a emith who 
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parts with his tools. No stone implements are found, and no legends point toa 
time when metal was unknown, A smith teaches his trade to his nephew, 
‘who also inherits his tools. It would be idle to attempt to speak of the social 
position of smiths among a people where social distinctions are hardly yet recognised. 

“Engineering —No earthworks or palisades are found ; even bridges, constructed 
of creepers and very frail, are rare, but it must be remembered that throughout 
the country thore are hardly any streams which cannot be orossed by wading. 

Conservatiom.—As might be gathered from their backward condition, the Ba- 
‘Mala are strongly opposed to any change ; as an instance of conservatism may be 
mentioned the faot that though they have numbers of flint-lock guns they only nse 
them for the purpose of making » noise, and only in rare instances for war or hunting. 

‘Housebuilding proceeds as follows:—Stakes, of about 2 am. in length, are 
driven into the earth at a distance of about 15 etn. one from the other. ‘These are 40 
arranged as to form a rectangle, approximately 2m. by 470 m.; over these grass 
in Vound, and the whole receives a covering of palm-leaf ribs bound vightly 
together; the roof is ridged and thatched with straw, The only opening is the 
doorway, the threshold" of which is situated 1-30 m, above the ground ; the door ix 
rectangular, made of palim-leaf ribs bound together, and is shut by being slid 
etween the wall and two stakes fixed to support it (Plate XIX, Figa, 3,4 and 5), 
Fotishes are affixed to the wall above the doorway. 

tis reaohed by two steps, each composed of two forked stakes driven into the 
ground and supporting a crosspiece (Plate XXIX, Fig. 6); these steps are 0-25 1, 
‘and 1-00 m. from the ground respectively ; there are no windows, and no verandah, 
‘The interior arrangements are simple ; there is no special place for the fire, the smoke 
of which escapes through the door. ‘The house is diviied into two compartments, w 
Tange room in the front for adults, and a small one at the buck for children, An 
arrangoment of stakes and matting serves as « bed, and along one of the longer 
walls runs a palm-rib shelf, attached by one edge to the wall, the other supported 
by two atrings fasteued to the roof. This shelf is used for storage; weapons are 
hung on the wall, Houses usually face more or less north or south; evory 
village his a house for the uso of travellers where the unmarried men lodge, 
‘Thero is no difference in the houses of slave and freeman, and no special building 
for cattlo, which find a lodging as best they can. Granaries are built only hy tho 
rich ; these are on piles, and ciroular, with a diameter of 50 cm. 

‘Neither pile-houses nor cave-dwellings are found ; latrines are unknown ; pigs 
anil dogs remove the refuse which is thrown behind the house. 








Teave 
‘The chief currency in this region is the small shell called djiovbu,) und 


1 Mr, E. A. Smith, of the British Museum, bas kindly identied a sample of this shell as 
Oliceta mana. He further remarks : “It ia known as a West Indian species in some mon0- 
T have reason to doubt that locality. Tt was collected by Dr. Walwitsch in West 
‘Africa, and it is quoted as “West African” in Tryon's monograph. I can find no more 
Aefinite distribution of the species” 
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rolative values are ax follows :—100 djimdu are equivalent to one fowl, or one- 
third temo (iron hoe-blade), or one big or two small Aimduré (quadrangular iron 
blocks), or 330 grammes of salt; one male slave = 10,000 djimin; one female 
slave = 15,000 to 20,000. These djimbu are certainly of Portuguese importation. 
The ordinary measure is “a busketful,” and all baskets are of approximately the 
same site. ‘The Ba-Mbala are great traders, and show considerable aptitude for 
this occupation ; a man will buy goats in Kolokoto and sell them for rubber in 
Lukula; the rubber is sold to Europenns for salt, the salt exchanged for slaves, the 
slaves sold for djimbw, and more goats bonght in the country where they 
abound, 

‘Thus 8,000 dfjfmby purchases ten goats; for these 250 balls of rubber are 
obtained; the rubber is worth 622 kgs. of salt, which can be exchanged for 
two slaves; two slaves fetch 20,000 djimbu, with which 25 goats can be bought; 
thus a profit of 160 per cent, can easily be obtained, in the course of about a 
month, In the case of food and pottery, the trading is carried on by women, 
Tt caunot be said that labour is regarded as derogatory; and skill in handicraft is 
respecte a8 a means of acquiring wealth; even chiefs are not ashamed to be 
smiths or basket-makers, though their natural preference is for trade, 

Markets are sometimes established on the neutral ground botween several 
villages, where an important chief has buried his diss, or fetish, 

‘The system of credit is well known, uot only short credit from one market- 
day to another, but for longer periods Interest is enormous, amounting to cent, 
per cent, at three months, and the debtor usually stays with his ereditor until the 
debt is paid off. If eventually he cannot pay he becomes the slave of his 
creditor. Slave-children, slave-wives, slaves, and cattle of the debtor can be 
seized by the creditor, but the latter's chief usually interferes and lends him 
money at a tremendous rate of interest to pay off the debt ; thus it often happens 
thot the greater number of the inhabitants of a village become the slaves of their 
chief, If the debtor dies, his brother must discharge th debt; there is no claim 
on the corpse. War often follows the non-payment of debts, and traders of the 
same tribe as the debtor are seized and often killed. No trading language is used 
except Kikongo, and that but rarely, Middlemen are not paid, but make their 
own profit by cheating both sides, 





Sova OnGantsatios, 

The system of government found among the Ba-Mbula is extremely 
elementary ; it might be described as communism with a strong flavouring of 
anarchy. The unit is the village community, at the head of which is a Fumv, 
or chief, who holds that position by reason of his wealth in slaves and wives. 
Upon his death the power devolves npon the individual who. comes next in 
riches; thers is no form of election. No tribute is paid to the Fimu, but he 
has several privileges, including the right to receive: (a) the ribs of every man 
Killed for food, and () a hind leg of each beast killed during the common 
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hunts, His’ principal duty is to lend money to his “subjects” when they have 
incurred fines which they ore unable to pay, and, consequently, are in danger 
of becoming slaves, 

‘Women and children cannot hold the office of Fav, and it may be taken 
asa rule that men by the time that they become chiefs, have attained the 
age of, at luast, thirty years. Villages are small, and it often happens that a 
man, who has become rich, leaves his village with his wives and slaves 
and a few relations, and establishes a village of his own, with himself as Fumu, 

Although society is in an embryonic stage, there is one form of compact 
which deserves mention; the most powerful, that is, the richest chief of the 
neighbourhood, will invite the rest of the chiefs in his vicinity to a meeting 
held on his territory in order to make a pact against bloodshed. A. slave is 
fattened for the oecasion and Killed by the host and the invited chiefs und 
their followers partake of the flesh. Participation in this banquet is taken as 
a pledge to prevent munler, Supposing that a chief, after attending an assembly 
of this kind, kills a slave, every village which took part in the bond has the 
right to claim compensation, and the munierer is sure to be completely mined. 
For the procedure in stich eases, see under Justice. 

‘An alliauge between two chiefs is contracted by making incisions in the 
breast of each and rubbing the blood of the other into the wounds, In this 
case death is the penalty for killing a man belonging to the village of the other. 

‘Muri—Perhaps the most remarkable fact in connection with Ba-Mbala social 
life, especially when the primitive nature of their organisation is considered, is the 
oxistence of a class of men called Muri, ‘These Mfwri may not eat human flesh, 
nor the flesh of fowls; they are distinguished by a fine iron bracelet, called Aficena, 
which is work on the arm,and a head-eovering of cloth. Great importaneo ix 
pttached to both these ornaments, the head-cloth may not be removed by anyone, 
should a man do so, even by accident, he is liable to be killed the Afiwena cannot 
ha purchased,’ but passes, at the death of the Muri, to his nephew, when the 
following procedure must_be observed: ‘The deceased is buried for about two 
months; after this his skull is exhumed, painted red, and placed in the house he 
used to occupy. ‘The heir to the Mivena must steal this skull at night, without 
being obsorved, and, after hiding it a few days in the bush, take it home to his hut 
asa trophy. If a Muri is slain in battle, and the enemy become possessed of his 
corpse, they detach the ann bearing the Mena from the body before preparing 
the latter for food, and retum the bravelet to the dead man’s tribe, to be given to 
tho rightful heir. Wrongful appropriation of a Alona is followed by instant 
death. ‘Tho origin of this institution is shrouded in mystery, the natives say that 
it has existed “always”; no new Micena are now made, so the number of Muri 
is limited and cannot be increased. ‘The title Muri is prefixed to the name of the 
individual, «g., Muri Kongo. 

Asa general rule all the freemen are more or less akin; kinship is reckoned 














+ 8] have offered what is considered a simall fortune for oue without success." 
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very far on the female side, in the male line, not beyond the uncle and grandfather, 
‘The control of the family is vested in the father, bat, when a man marries, his 
father-in law assumes paramount importance, In fact, it often happens that in 
‘war a man sides with his father-in-law against his own village. Genealogies are 
not reckoned beyond the grandfather, but the recognition of relationship, 
undesignated by accurate terminology, is carried very far, 

Each married woman inhabits a separate hut, which she shares with her 
small children up to the age of thres or four years The husband changes 
residence every day, visiting his wives in tun, Women are regarded merely as a 
varity of dor mal, but the household is usually peaceful, chiefly owing to 
tho natural inactivity of the Ba-Mbala. No clans or corporations exist, 

Merriaye—Two kinds of marriage are known: (a) Chili marriage: « little 
oy, of bis own free will, may declare that a certain little girl is hie wife; by this 
simple act he acquires x prescriptive right to her, He visits his future parents-in- 
Jaw and takes them insignificant presents. When he is of mature age, he gives a 
Inger presont, of the value of about 2000 djimdu, ond then be is allowed to 
cohabit with her. ‘Their children belong to the eldest maternal uncle. ‘This form of 
rmarringe is attonded by no gpecial ceremony. If the girl, when of age, is unwilling, 
he cannot cooree her, bub if she snarties another man, the latter must make hit 
‘a prevent of several thousand djimbu. (0) Adult marriage : this is aimply a matter 
of purchnse ; the price of a wife is from 10,000 to 15,000 djimdu, paid to the owner— 
father or maternal uncle—of the bride, In this case the children belong to the father, 
Should the woman die, not only is the money not refunded, but the husband is 
often forced to undergo the poison ordeal, Polygamy is common, bub all wives 
have equal rights, Polyandry does not exist, but a childless man will seoretly 
introduce his brother to his wife in order that he may have « ebild by her; such « 
proceoding is, of course, a secret de polichinelle, ‘The children of a slave-woman 
belong to hor master, who may or may not be her husband. After the birth of a 
child, tho man must abstain from his wifo for about » year, during which time the 
child is suckled ; he may thon resume intercourse with her after usking his fathor- 
in-law’s permission, which is granted upon payment of Kutuae Miowna, a present of 
two goats, It is believed that an infraction of thik rule would prove fatal to the 
woman, and, in the event of her death soon after childbirth, the husband is 
accused of being the canse and heavily fined, or, more often, compelled to submit 
to tho poison ordeal. Wives follow their husbands, but « man often takes up his 
abode in the village of his father-in-law, Parents have very little authority over 
children, who leave thent at an early age, 

Morality, in our sense of the word, can searcely be said to exist; virginity is 
not considered of the slightest importance, consequently unmarried women 
indulge freely from a very early age, even before they have reached maturity ; one 
result of this is that solitary and unnatural vices ond prostitution are unknown ; 
ut, on the other hand, sexual excess is having an evil effect upon the mental and 
pliysical characters of the race, Celibacy is raro, in fact only the result of poverty 
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6 ngliness amounting to deformity. The lending of wives ix not practised. 
(See also under Rureonvcriox.) 


3 Divoree is frequent; man may repudiate his wife at will, and she may nob 
again marry or even have intercourse with a man, Women can only rid themselves 
of their husbands by running away to a hostile tribe, by whom they are sold asslaves, 
and, indeed often repurchased hy their former husbands, In having recourse to this 
measure they run the risk of being killed and eaten by the tribe to whieh they have 


fled for refuge. 
Widows can ve claimed by the brother of the deceased; otherwise, if free 
women, they return to their parents and are allowed to marry again. 





SrAvRRY, 
‘Three-quarters of the population are slaves; in fact, a chief really owes hin 
position to the fact that he has aquired rights over the majority of his villagers by 
ending them money to pay their debts 
. Slavery may be eithor congenital, or acquired! (throngh debt or eapture in 
war), theoretically the master has power of life and death over his slaves, but: a8 
-hloodshod is forbidden this power ix merely nominal, Slaves are exceedingly well 
treated and aro considered the children of their owner # they do not work harder 
than freemen, are usually provided with wives by thoir master, can possess 
property and other slaves, and ean putchase their freedom if their estate of slavery 
is woquired and not congenital, ‘They stand on the same footing as other property, 
and their master is responsible for their debts, ‘Thora is no distinetive mark of 
slavery. When a man buys a new slayo, he ornaments him on the first day with 
his host clothes and ornaments, and walks round the village with him to show him 
to his friends, 
Phormury. 

Kveryone can own property ; land is owned by the chiefs, or rather, a man 
who owns land becomes a chief; the renting of land is unknown, 

‘There are no landmarks, but the owner of a piece of land buries w fetish there. 
‘Ax a matter of fact anybody can own land,’ ‘The owner of land has no right to 
tho crops if raised by the labour of others, but he can, i the first instance, provent 
the Intter from establishing themselves there, Gamo can be hunted in the onlinary. 
way over any land, but the great hunt when the grass is burnt is the privilege of the 
lund-owner, Ownership exists as far as ponds and lakes are concerned, but 
running water has no proprietor, 

A man's property is inherited by the eldest son of hie eldest sister, or in 
default by his eldest brother; widows cannot inherit. No one can dispose 
of his property after his death by will, but he can, of course, give it away in his 
lifetime. Guardianship is known; the maternal uncle, Zemde, acts in this capacity. 





‘a lly tlle that hay form, ax a genta rule the-bayples clea among the 
ion." 

FHT myself have bought hill on which to establish a market after having buried my 
fotinh there.” 


Vou XXXV. 25 




















‘MisceLLaNzous. 


The word of salutation is Moyo, but if two Ba-Mbala mest they do not use it, 
they simply stop and talk. ‘The ordinary form of address is Giowss, uncle, that for 
chiefs, Tafa, father. Personal names are changed at puberty, and afterwards as 
ofton as the owner pleases ; there is no particular harm in using the old name. Tt 
is a sign of goodwill to offer Kola-nut to the traveller; on presentation to 
@ chief the traveller is offered Kola-nnt and palm-wine, the chief drinks first and 
passes the cup. Little consideration is shown to the aged, in fact, the word “ old" 
is considered as something of an insult, The natives bathe when they come across 
‘4 brook or river, and wash every day about noon; a fibrous stick is used for 
cleansing the teeth. 


Epvcatiox axp Psycuotocy. 


Parents have very little control over their children, who leave them early ; 
thoy are loft to learn by themselves, and as they are nearly always admitted to the 
company of the “ grown ups” this is not difficult, They can hardly be said to play, 
at all in the sense that we give to the won, but as they grow up they tako part in. 
rat-catching and the rest of the day's work. ‘They are very precocions, and, up to 
the age of puberty, are often astonishingly intelligent ; after puberty, howover, they 
ocome exceedingly apathetic; sexual excess and continual intoxication by palm- 
‘wino contribute largely to this reeult, 

Few Ba-Mbala know any language other than their own; they have a 
thorough geographical knowledge of their country but are unable to draw maps, 
‘Thoir powers of observation are not great and they are not good truckers, 

Their memories are good only so far as the wrongs done by or to their 
‘ancestors are concerned; at their milonga (palavers; p. 414) crimes committed throe 
generations tack are frequently mentioned and remembered by the hearers As 
regards arithmetio they are poor; they count generally in fives, and use small pieces 
of stick to make their meaning plain. 

‘The numerals are as follows :— 


1) Mosh, 4 Gwana 7 Samboeli. 10 Gumi (Kumi), 
2 Mbali. 5 Tanu (Tomo) 8 Kinana, 20 Makumali. 
3 Satu 6 Sambanu. 9 Libwos (Livvoa). 100 Kama. 


Onlinals are not used. Counting is wsnally done on the fingers; they talk 
very freely of « thousand and ten thousand djimbu, but if an amount such as fifty 
beads is mentioned, they ask to see them in onler to be able to judge how much it 
really is They cannot add, and subtraction ean only be managed by means of the 
fingers, even by people of more than the average intelligence? 

* “T tested a man as follows: he brought me aix fowls for sale, and I had three removed 


Tithoat hie knowledge; T then asked him how many Tad to pay for, and he was unable to 
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Sticks are used as follows:—for instance, in reckoning time, if one man 
wishes to make an appointment with another in so many days, he begins, * To- 
morrow (Zakela) yon do not. come,” and lays down a stick, “The day after 
to-morrow (Zuna) you don't come,” and lays down another. “Then for one day you 
{lo not, come," laying down another, * For one more day you do not come," and 50 
‘on, putting aside sticks until the total is reached, When he has finished, the other 
counts the sticks, adds one, and says,“ For so many days 1 shall sleep and then T 
shall come and see you.” 

‘Here may be inserted a few remarks on the native year, A year is composed 
ot two seasons, the dry, Kiawa, and the rainy, Vila ; the two together are divided 
into thirteen Iunar months, each consisting of seven weeks of four days each. 
‘Tho days are :—Bujwka, Moshita, Gund, and Pika (market-day). 

There are no names for the points of the compass, stars, oF constellations, 
nor ix. any explanation given of the motions of the heavenly bodies, cclipsos, 
earthquakes, ete, The rainbow is called Kongol-Meme (water-snake), 

‘No cases of insanity appear.’ 

Writing, atritly, is of course non-existent, but messages can bo sent by moans 
of an arrow, on which cortain marks have been cut; the latter, however, soom to 
vlmit of considerable latitude as rogards interpretation ; for instance, four notches 
anay mean "Como and see mo in four days,” or “I shall come and see you in four 
days," or “Send me four men,” oto. 

‘Mvaic—The Ba-Mbala are fond of music, but in this, as in everything else, 
they show n conservative spirit, sinoe they sing no foreign songs, only their own. 
‘The men have good tenor voices of small compass, the women soprano; both the 
chest and head voice aro used. Asa rule singing is unaccompanied by instrumental 
ausio, but « native will often xing softly to himsolf, while playing on one of the 
only two instruments, besides the dram, which they possess, the “piano” with iron 
or bainboo keys, Kimbenda (Plate XXIX, Fig 1), or tho harp, Sade. ‘They seom 
to enjoy this greatly, and hold the instrumont close to the ear in order to “hear 
more of it” Singing is often in chorus, men and women singing alternate verses, 
‘and all joining in together at intervals, The song commences us follows: 

(Recit}) A Voc: Kimbanda, moyo, 
Conta: Moyo, 

A Voice: Kimbanda, moyo, 
Cnoxvs: Moyo. 














Then follows the song, the words of which ure invariably of too obscene 4 
character to bear repetition. Il the tunes sound solemn in spite of the words, but 
are very elementary, in fact Ba-Mhala music may be described as rhythmical noise 
without coherence ; as often as not the singors are out of tune, Below is given 
the music of two songs. 

+" Lknow of no cue of {nsanity, but it ia posible that the mentally acted are put out 
of the way, in which ease Europeans would not be likely to hear of it.” 

222 

















































































































Drims are of wood, and cylindrical, the membrane is formed by a goat-skin 
stretched over one end; they are used for aecompanying the dance, "Thore is also 
« particularly lange pattern, called Molangi, which is used in war. Whistles of 
Wood, often with a finger-hole by means of which a second note can be obtained, 
ax used in war and hunting (Plato XXIX, Fig. 2). 





Tustick, 

‘Tho administration of justion among the Ba-Mbalo may be summed up in tbe 
single word Milonga (palaver); sound thia system their whole life coutres, and all 
disputes, whether botween two BacMbala or a Mo-Mbala and a member of « 
neighbouring tribe, aro sottled by this institution, In explanation of the 
proceedings « typical cage, such as ooours every day in this country, may be given, 
A, of the village X, steals a goat belonging to B, of the village ¥. Under pledge 
‘of the greatest acerecy, he boasts to some friend of his feat, and the result is, that 
before the ond of the day B knows who the thief is, TB then sends a messengor to 
A asking for Kama-Kumi, that is, a few djimbu, » little salt, a fowl, or in fuct, 
anything of little value, Tf A rofuses, and this is rately the case, war is made on 
his village; if, as usual, he consents, it means that he admits the crime and is 
willing to accept responsibility for the act, B's next act is to send an arrow to 
A’s chief, marked with a number of incisions indicating the number of days in 
which the Milonga will bo held. When the day arrives, not only the whole 
population of the villages of A and B, but of all the neighbourhood, flock to B's 
Village, all armed with bows and arrows (in this respect custom differs from the 
proceedings on the Lower Congo), to take part in the trial. ‘There is no judge, but 
the decision is left to the crowd, Mem of noted eloquence speak on behalf of each 
Party, and tho discussion begins. A admits that he has stolen the goat, but did 
not B's grandfather seduce his, A's grandfather's, wife? B allows this, but asserts 
Uhat his father had w fowl stolen by A's grandfather, A does not deny the offence, 
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Qut recalls the fact that w pig was stolen from his uncle by a slave of B’s 
grandfather's brother-in-law. And s0 the case proceeds, the assembly declaring 
after each charge and counter-charge that the matter is compensated. Eventually 
hhe who ean bring the greater number of charges against his adversary is declared 
the winner, and claims compensation. This gives rise to a further discussion ; if 
‘one demands twenty goats the other offers one, and the arguinent often Insts several 
days, but they generally arrive at some agreement at the end of it; om the rare 
oceasions when they cannot come to terms war wsults, It often happens that the 
man who demands the Milonga loses his suit, 

Tf « gout is stolen from a neighbouring village, pieces of tho flesh are sent to 
the villages allied to the village of the thief; the idea being that if war results, and, 
consoquontly, the allies have to run the risk of being killed, it is only fair that 
they should have had some of the spoil, 

Tn murder cases each village which has joined the bond described under 
“Social Onganisation ” demands the Kana-Kwmi, and proceeds by means of the 
Milonga, In cases of parrivide the Kama-Kumi is uot asked, but war is declared 
against the village of the murderer; after several poople have oon killed, —and the 
‘ectised neal not necessarily be amongst them—a Milonga ix summoned to decide 
the question of compensation, The chiefs have no right to interfere at the 
Milonga, aud children are punished as well as adults. If the dispute ix between 
members of the same village recourse is usually had to the Putw, or poison ordeal. 

‘As general rule every crime except parricide and diabolical posseasion can be 
compensated by a fine. An oath is taken by a man rubbing his chest with earth 
or licking his own arm, but it is of little value, 

Tn this connection a few words may be said concerning general morality ; 
sexual morality has already been discussed, but it may be added that adultery 
ia purvly pordonal offence. A man who does not treat his slaves well is 
deupited by everyone; avarice is generally disapproved, but there is no law of 
hospitality towands tribesmen or others, Homp-smoking is also considered 
disgrace, but drunkenness i¢ mentioned with respect as a sign of wealth. 
Cheating and lying ure rather approved than otherwise; cowards are merely 
Jaughed ut, ‘Thoro is no belief that the gods or spirits punish wrong-loing by 
afflicting the criminal or his family, or are the acts of a man supposed to affect 
his condition after death. 






Wan, 

‘War is declared by the commission of an act of hostility, usually consisting 

in an attack upon 6 member of the hostile village. ‘Two kinds of war ar known— 
the stall war, Xulana, and the great war, Gembi. For the first a special arena ig 
cleared by burning the geass, but if a man is killed in the ensuing engagement the 
Kutana becomes Gembi, which is fought when and where enemies meet. Every 
malooverthe age of eight or ten takes part ; women hide in the bush, Leadership 
of a more or loss purely formal character is assumed by the chief,if young enough, 
in the other event by ove of his sons. As regards the Avena the warriors, armed 
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solely with bow and arrow, march in single file to the appointed spot; arrived 
there, they insult each other for some time, ani then commence to shoot, sometimes 
attempting enveloping movements; they show considerable courage and also 
dexterity in avoiding the arrows of the enemy, and as a rule little harm is the 
result. The Gonbi is a far more serious affair, no quarter is given to the wounded, 
‘and women and children are killed if caught; ambushes are prepared, aud every: 
form of treachery is practised, Each man fights for himself, and does his best to 
ill any enemy ; warfare is of the guerilla type, aud the enemy are never allowed 
‘a moment's peace. No words of command are used in either form of war. 

‘Bows and arrows are of local manufacture, the former are made 
from a kind of maple, called Mopelenge, and are very well carved ; 
the string is pulled by means of the index and middle fingers. 

seoros Arrows are nocked and feathered (Plate XXVIII, Fig. 8); the heads 
oF now. are not intended to come off in the wound, and no poison ia used. 
‘Wooden weapons, the ends sharply pointed and hardened in the fire, are also 
found, and slivers of bamboo are stuck in the ground to wound the feot of the 
enemy. Defensive armour is unknown ; women have no weapons and do not know 
their use, Night attacks are made, and during a war no one sleeps in the house, 
but all are on the alert; the village is guarded by a large number of sentries. 
‘The chief causes of war are:—{e) brech of the bond against bloodshed ; (0) 
refusal to give Kamo-Kums when guilty of theft or adultery: in the first ease 
Gembi results forthwith. In Kutana prisouers are seourell by the Taka, a heavy 
stick with « fork wt one end, in which the neck is fastened, sometimes they are 
further fetterod by securing one hand to a Iarge log with a hole in it, called 
Kalombi. They can be ransomed, but if the price is not forthcoming they are 
sometimes enten. Whistles, similar to those usesl in hunting, are employed in war 
(Plate XXIX, Fig. 2). 
‘As regards plunder, everyone takes what he can; there is no such thing as 
offective conquest, since the Ba-Mbala desire no territory. 





Porsox Oxpeau 


The poison, called Putu,’ sed in the poison ordeal is made from the bark of a 
tree, imported from the mouth of the Kwango, It usually acts very quickly, and 
in one of three ways, causing death, evacuation, or vomiting the first is the usual 
result, and, as well as the second, is taken as a proof of guilt; the thinl alone 
establishes innocence. In a dispute either party ean propose to take the Putu, but 
the test is most frequently appliod in the case of an individual accused of being Doki, 
‘vty possessed by Mololi, the evil spirit, and of being thereby the eause of some one's 
death, The secusation usually falls on sorue person who is old and rich, or for same 
reason unpopular, and men do not hesitate to denounce their nearest relatives. 

' The Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, to whom a fragment of the bark was 
submitted for examination, has kindly indentified it aa follows: “the sample received for 
dentificntion ix ‘ansxy? bark (J Gainiense), & full description of which (as 
Hrsthrophlanm Juticiale) ia given in the Pharmacestical Journal, vol. xvi (1856), p. 233." 
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After the poison is administered the bystanders call Moloté for ten or fifteen 
minutes, the time usually required for the operation of the drug. 

‘Throughout a great part of Ba-Mbale-lant the Pufu is ground into a fine 
powder-like flour, and mixed with a little water to form a thick paste; from this 
paste are made five small loaves, each about the size of an almond, which are 
administered ono after the other, accompanied by invocations to Moloki. Unless 
vomiting intervenes, the guilt of the accused is regarded as established. In any 
case, if thero is no result beyond natural evacuation, the person thus declared 
guilty is made to dig « hole in the ground; he is then given a fowl to eat, and 
sufficient palm-wine to make him thoroughly intoxicated ; after which he is laid, 
oF in some eases goes and lies down, in the hole,and is buried alive, Thisis done to 
prevent the Moloki escaping with his last breath. On the grave a large fire is kindled 
which in kept alight for two days; the body is then exumed and cooked with 
manioe flour, In the somewhat mre event of an individual being proved innocent, 
he is decoruted with beads and carried about in the village in great triumph for 
two or three days, and the accuser, unless a witchdoctor, must make him a present 
of « pig ax compensation, 








Dearie axp Bowat 

Every man has « soul; it is invisible and inaudible, but is capable of doing, 
arm it is continually wandering about in the form of some animal, and if this 
‘animal is Killed the owner of the soul dies, Another cause of death is the Aotoki, 
which for convenience of expression may be translated “devil.” Possossion by 
“Moloks is frequont, and the possessed nies his power for the dostruction of others, 
(Bee later under Reuaiox.) After every natural death an accusation of being 
possessed by Moloki is brought aguinst sonacone, usually elderly, who ik forced to 
uidergo the poison ordeal, Accusations of this kind are very frequent, and & man 
Will often accuse his parents or his brother. When «man dies the body is, at first, 
deserted by everyone; Inter it ix strotched ont, painted with white olay, and 
exposed for several days, finally it ia wrapped in cloths and buried in the earth 
with the feet to the east. 

Women lament for several days over the lead, and guns are fired to keep off 
the Moloki. 

Near relations and people who haye nothing to do take part in the 
Jmrial, A goat is Killed and half of it is buried with tho corpse, the rest is 
eaten. Tt seoms probable that in former times the victim was w qlave, As the 
oul does not eat, the burial of part of the victim with the body is simply a mark 
‘of respect. Pols are broken on the grave, and a semi-cylindrical hut, 220 m, Jong 
hy 75 om. high, is erected over it (Plate XXIX, Fig. 7). 

Next follows a period of mourning, during which the inhabitants forsake 
the village and sleep in the open: women paint themselves with brown clay 
asa sign of mourning, men with soot; the hair is allowed to grow and is not 
shaved again until the number of parasites render this necessary. ‘The soul after 
death is supposed to wander about, and, if the grave is neglected, to disturb, or 
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even cause the death of, the relations, If satisfied about the condition of its 
grave, it takes the form of some animal, that of a chief of a large beast, those of 
the rest, of animals corresponding in size to the importance of the deceased. 
Children before puberty have no soul, neither have plants, food or weapons. ‘The 
name for sonl is Afi¢yima, the same word as is wsed for “heart”; besides entering 
animals, souls also wander about in the air; they are indestructible, Ghosts 
return and seize people by the throat (nightmare). urial customs are the sane 
in all cases, no matter what the rank or sex of the deceased. No one is refused 
burial, ‘The dead are soon forgotten. 


Renatox. 


If questioned on the subject, the Ba-Mbala admit the existence of a supreme 
Doing whom they call Zandi, but no one takes any notice of him it seems almost 
certain that he is an inported deity and has been borrowed from the Bu-Kongo, 
‘An interesting light is thrown on this point by the following fact: in the interior, 
where a knowledge of Ki-Kongo is found, the phrase is often heard, “I will come 
when Zambi is dead," the word in this case meaning the sun, Now the people 
from whotn they acquired their knowledge of Kikongo, in speaking of Zembi, aust 
have pointed to the sky, and the Ba-Mbala, seeing nothing but the sun there, 
naturally formed the erroneous conclusion that the sun was meant. Ap any mite 
thore is not the vory slightest trace of sun-worship, 

‘The true native "god" is a malevolont being named Moloki, who ix in fact 
“ein Goiat dev steta werneint,” wud all respect is paid to him. He is omnipresent, 
but is wont to select ws his particular abode the body of some old mau, rich for 
preference, or some old woman who possesses an evil tongue, and to his agency 
natural deaths are attributed, 

Ivis very difficult to get tho natives to speak at all about Mofokd, and, further, 
to arrive at any vory clear idea about him when they do, It seems a little 
nucertain whether he is regarded as one or many; he is usually mentioned in the 
singular, yet we find the Doki, as the person possessed by the Molokd is ealled, bein 
buried alive in onter that the Moloki may not escape with the last breath, a fact 
Which would soem to imply that there was more than one, ‘The Dokt is attributed 
with various reasons for exercising his fatal power; it may be that he has some 
wrong to avenge or he muy think that a child is too intelligent, or, again, it may 
bo from pure malevolence, In any ease he proceeds to carry out his nefarious 
plan as follows: he steals the Aityina (" heart” or “ soul" —for belief concerning 
this,see above under Dearit ax Buntat) of his viotim, who is quite unconscious of 
the loss, and puta it into a goat, the goat's “heart” he puta into the man, and as a 
Tuan cannot live with a goat's “heat,” the viotim dies; the yont, however, 
continues to live. Somotimes the Doli binds the Miyima he has stolen to a tree, 
whore it is invisible, and waits for the ants to come and eat it, in which case the 
Victim dies; if for some cause the ants leave it alone, he is saved. A curious 
story is that sometimes the Doli preys upon the hand or foot of his victim, and 
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the member so attacked falls off. ‘This may refer to cases of loprosy which do 
‘cour among the natives in the interior. 

‘Magicians vary in importance, and also their prices in direct ratio; there is 
the “country practitioner,” who is content with n moderate feo, and also the " west- 
end specialist," whose prices are enormous; for an unimportant piece of magic his fee 
is 1,000 djiniby, but when he comes with his big fetishes it is three or four times 
that amount. ‘The great magician among the Ba-Mbala, a man of wille reputation, 

is Mwana N'Gombe; Mioana = * the child," and N’Gombe is the name he gives to 
his three great amulets. ‘These aro; (a) a Mirena bracelet; (2) an axe also called 
Mena ; wod (0) his head-dress, a piece of cloth in which certain fetish compounds 
of extra special power are kept; it is ornamented with cowries, and he is nob 
allowed to neo it, or his death would instantly and inevitably result ; for thin 
reason he is never allowed to look in a mirror. Mwana N’Gombe is a good-looking 
‘and intelligent man ; if callod by his name, he replies “ Gale," a wort the meaning of 
‘which is great secret and is known to no one. When he laughs he hisses loudly 
botwoon his teoth, a performance which greatly impresses the natives, 
Fetishes are carved from wood, but receive their power from the Kissi 
appliod by the magician; this Kissi is composed of clay or earth which he his 
inherited from his predecessors, Mwana N’Gombe received his from his rmcle, ancl 
when he dies will leave it to the son of hin eldest sister, He claims to be the 
inspired servant of his Xissi, and alleges that when divining hedoes not know what 
ho says, the Kien spoaks through him. He treats sick persons by the application 
of charms: for instance, if a mau has a pain in his side he takes a goat's rib, andl 
hinds it against the part where the pain ix felt; the rib is then supposed to 
draw all the sickness from the spot affected, ‘To show the method of divination it 
will be best to take a concrete instance: a child dies of, say, over-eating; the 
fatality is immediately attributed to the malign influence of Moloki acting 
through some possessed person. An important witch-doctor is summoned, and 
the conjuring bogins, Ho sets up his two great fetiahes in the middlo of the aircto 
of onlookers, and begins to question them in a low voice, the bystanders 
‘aooompanying him in a very subdued chorus. ‘These fetishes consist of two 
wooden figares, male and female, on which he has put his Kisri, and the length 
of the consultation depends on the amount of the fee, for he does not give more 
than the money's worth. 

“No, he did not dio of snake-bite, No, it was not his mother who killed 
‘him" and so forth, until at last the witch-doctor begins to shiver: “I seo an old 
man, with a white beard, living in this village, wearing a brass ring on his left 
great too, who is possessed of Moloki: he it is who bas caused the child's death |" 
The old man in question, who is guilty of no other crime than wealth and long 
life, at once protests his innocence, and offers to take the Putw in proof of his 
assertion, and this is administered in the usual way (p, 416), 

‘Every family possesses Kiasi which has been inherited, and this is used in 
several ways. For instance, a creditor makes a line with it on the arm of a 
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man who owes him a debt, and the Konsi, as the line is called, may not by 
removeil until the debt is discharged, and, until this be done, the debtor 
cannot hope for prosperity. More than this, the debtor will make no attempt 
to effice the Konzi, but will try his best to raise the money to pay what 
he owes.’ Crystal-gazing und the divining-rod are unknown, Some chiefs retire 
to drink, being unwilling that, anyone should see them. 








Rerropvcrioy, 

Males uve intercourse at the age of about ten years, the age of puberty ; 
girls, from the age of six or seven, before menstruation; the position adopted 
is usually side by side. ‘There is no special season of the year for 
marriages, Mon abstain from their wives during pregnancy, There are no 
means of saying the child if the mother dies in childbirth, ‘The child is suckled 
bout eighteen months, sometimes by women other than the mother, but solid 
food is given when the child is four months old, The method is as follows: 
the child is placed upwards in the mother’s tap, aud a small quantity of Kato 
(soe Foon) is pushed into its mouth ; the child usually protests vigorously and tries 
not to swallow it, but is compelled to do so by having more crammed into ite mouth, 

Monstors and cripples are buried alive, but there is no special treatment for 
twin, A woman usually has three or four children, ‘The Kkola-nut is used as an 
aphrodisiac, and sterility is rare; a sterile man is called Mokobo; w sterile woman 
Wofa Kisita, Causes tending vo keep down the population are war anil cannibalism, 














Mapionse ax Sunceny, 

‘The ordinary complaints are bronchitis, fever, and syphilis; elephantiasis and 
loprosy are known, Diseases are supposed to be onred by the use of charms, 
Wounds heal readily; they are treated by the application of certain herhs, the 
knowledge of which seems confined to a few old people, who also know how to net 
broken arm or leg; blood-poisoning is rare, Bleeding by onpping ix the most 
common remedy, and is of universal application ; small gourds are used, from 
which the air is exhausted by suction through a small hole at the top, which is 
then stopped up. Infection with syphilis is not punished in any way, ‘The pulse 
i said to by a nerve and ix not connected in any way with the heart oF the soul. 





Anvonsatiries, 
Albinos exist, but are not treated differently in any way from the normal 
native; spotted individuals also occur, and red hair i9 not unknown? Hare-lip, 


‘A striking instance of the superstitious regard for the Konsi came under my pervoual 

notice ; 4 man put the Kons on the door of the hut of an enemy in a village at a considerable 

intance from his own. Since that time, every death in that village was attributed to the 

Tatuans of the Konsi, T made aon remove It, and for this service he received s preset of 
ata” 








* “have heard of a boy, about ten years old, who, though black, had red hair and brows, 
yon; be waa accused of being pomessed by Motokt and killed.” 
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cleft palate, tongne or cheek, deformities of the extreinities and steatopygia, appear 
‘to be unknown, 
Lanavace 
‘The language of the Ba-Mbala is very elementary; there is practically no ~ 

grammar, and the sentence is Tittle mors than a men: agglomeration of words, 
Below is appended a short vocabulary, which will be found to vary in some small 
respeots from that published in Man, 1905, 75. ‘The difference is explained by the 
fact that the latter was collected on the Kwilu, in the north of the Ba-Mbaln 
territory, where the neighbourhood of the Ba-Yanai and Ba-Huana has had a 
considerable influence upon the Ba-Mbala dialect; the vocabulary given herewith 
was obtained further south, in the interior of Ra-Mbula-land, Tt may be added 
that there is a won! expressing affirmation, Do; if aman is asked, Wei Ziv Lot 
* Aro you not coming ("he will reply, Zako Do, “Yes, Lam coming” If he: were 
not, he would reply, simply, " Yes,” meaning * Yes, 1 ain not coming.” 














Vooanutary, 
Personal Appellations. 
Anoostor, hake, Man, mut, 
Aunt, paternal, fat, Mother, mei, 
Brother, makini, Mother-iu-law, whi, 
Chief, fume Nephew, mokuhuna, 
Child, moana, “Rebel, mayumna, 
Cousin, hisowihi. Sister, panyi. 
Drunkard, kufulu-makana, Slave, mivika, 
Father, tata, ‘Thief, mina, 
Father-in-luw, whoa, Unolo, paternal, gunman 
Friend, bai, futer, Unole, mavernal, lembe, 
Infant, mwest-muwsi. Woman, mohosomu. 
Tusulting expressions, fokoy, insai, kim= 
dundu gamel, hong, mobavenei, 
The Body, 

Anus, moshishi, Eyelashes, konge, 
Bone, thuri, : Peeves, duji. 
Breast (of woman) wari. Fingers, dembe, 
Buttocks, matako, Foot, mile. 

© Calf, domdota. Gleet, kikangita, 
Chest, kingongo, ‘Hair (of body), maka; (of head), dupne, 
Clitoris, momduri, Hand, miyoho. 
Bar, wijwe, Head, mutw. 
Bye, meso. Heart, mityina. 
Eyebrows, biti. Hunger, pai, 


Leg, mile, 
‘Mouth, kane 
Navel, djimda. 
Nook, hola. 

Nose, mozidh. 

Palm, pape holo. 
Penis, inzai. 

Rib, wrkati. 
Shoulder, yambunde, 


f 


Weapons, Utensils, and the Howse, 
“Arrow, Jetutu; wooien-pointed, tome; | Fork, for prisoners, tarat. 
iron-pointed, mivi; four-pointed, | Gong, war, molangl; dance, gomo, 


ikea. 
Tag, god. 


Basket, kisengs ; squate-basod, mahapay 


ali Bango ; -bave, mnteke. 
Bond, misanga, 
Bean, mobimb, 
Belt, mokamina, 
Bottle, bung 


Bow, fa ; button at end of, himbundu; 


string, lokuko, 
‘Box, mokobe, 
Cage, wipensn, 


Cloth, native, Aipwane; imported, mo- 


lee. 
Door, towale, 
Fetter, for hand, kadombi, 


Animal, siti. 

Ant, (unions, 

Antelope, bambi, 

Bat, miswouese ; large, gonzn, 
Bird, yun’; small, guna, 
Boar, wild, sind. 

Buffalo, natyi, 


Gourd, muniele, 

Granary, /iango. 

Hat, Jepi, 

‘Hoo, demo, 

House, n's0. 

Knife, poko, 

Mat, lizana, 

‘Mortar, wushi, 

Tipe, bamboo, fangu; Kuropean 
hinzw; gourd, motodo, 

Pot, dunt. 

Roof, yange. 

Sieve, muscalu, 

‘Snare (for binds), muhet. 

‘Thateh, bainba, 

Village, m'bo, 


The Animal World. 





Elephant, deoko. 

Faleon, kokori, 

Feather, sala. 

Fish, ashi. 

Fowl, kok, susu. 

Goat, komo. 

Goliath beetle, gombo, 
Grass-hopper, passa ; large, moyei. 
Guinea-fowl, Aung. 
Guuinea.fowls, akan. 
Hippopotamus, 7ifu. 

Honey, daik, 







































Parrot, dou stall, green, with red 
head, Airinkuan, 

Partridge, Fava. 

‘Vig. pula 


— 
Bean, nuckundu, 
swood, mili. 


Gass (for thatoh), Pam, 
-Ground-nut, windy, 

Maize, mass, 

 Manioe, sola. 






Valin-trve, 8a; -nut, m’la; -wine, 
makana, 


Ain, fungi, 
Chay, Aum, pede. 
Day, mafuki. 
Days of the woek, dujika, moshila, 
pind, pike (rourket day.) - 
Day after to-morrow, /una; day before 
‘yesterday, Weankulweris 











The Vegedable Kingilon, 


Tine, the Blements, and Geography. 









Rat, pub 

Various Ikinds of rat, tanga, let, 
Aakala, kashingi, kibengi, kilimut, 
Aitupi, mobo, pali, sabila, shinji, 
tanga, ouinda, soanga. 

Soreech-owl, kikungul, 

Snake, nyok. 

‘Turtle-dove, Benbe. 





Pepper, lef, 

Pineapple, da. 

Pineapples, bid, 

Plantain, mipindi, 

Sweot-potato, — muto-na-singt, 
enge ; rod hate widonge. 

‘Timber, for building, makunda; small, 
ie, 

Tobacco, magaya; for snulting, fama. 

Wood, midona, 

Yan, humm’ bongo. 


seage: 


Night, of 
Plain, demo, 

Rainbow, hongol-meme, 

Road, bok. 

Sand, nana 

Season, dry, hidwa rainy, ena, 
Star, mieto. / 
Stream, mobele 

Sun, moana, 

‘Time, sida, 

‘To-day, moana. 

‘To-morrow, lalela. 

Water, memo, 

Week, pik, 

Wind, funji. 

‘Wotld, kifuen. 


eas, 
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Verbs. 


Angry, be, kaon kab. Lie, kufuta. 

Bo, wone; Tam here, ami rena ha, Lie down, kumok, . 
Beat down, kubvoisa, Love, hui, 

Bind, kukengas Mad, he, knsinize lah. 

Boil (v.a.) hula, Mock, kutuka, x 
Bring, sofioele, Pay, simbib, x,.- 
Bring forth, Kowala. Pick up, holola, ; 7 
Call, holendibe, Purauo, maladie 

Carry, kusencin, Return (van,), kindling, 

Castrate, hovota. Tomain, kudifia, 

Choose, hozola, Ride, kunene. 


Come, 20h, Say, Kuranda, 











Copulate, Aolakrina. Seive, mokomoho, 
Cruah, kututa. Send, kuetwmian, 
Gry, kaeakala, Sow, kunuler 
Cut, bnvuke, Shar, luknda, 
Discuss, hoz ynilonge Silont, be, huduhn 
Dispute, humana. Sing, utube mokungo, 
‘Draw (the bow), holaensa. Sib, kudashi. 
Drink, kunia, Stnell, Airlie, 
Enter, kwingila, Smoke, Aunya wurkiria, + 
Fight, kumana, Sloop, kubite, a 
Feo, hutind, Speak, hueaull. © 
Fly away, knvidnmuka. | Steal, Awimbule. 
Forget, kayjimbala, Suriko, kubulo, 
Give, kufuta, kupest, Swim, hohusa, 
Go, knoenile, ‘Take, senilin 
Have (I, we, have), hath; (thon hast, | ‘Throw, wimbili. 
hho has, you, they, have), Aaukete. ‘Tired, be, kuoela, 
Hear, kuioa, ‘Travel, kukiba, 
‘Hunt, Arendla Kongo, ‘Truth, to speak, mopata to, 
Tnnpregnate, kufida, Urinate, Aveda, 
I, be, Auoinse, Wait, doula, 7 
Sump, kusmgulukn, Walk, fama. a 
Kill, hujta. Wish, husola. 
Laugh, Kaa, Work, kusale, 





Leave, huveh, Wonnd, kulenene, ¢ 








Sterile (man), mokobo; (woman), w/a 
Aisita, 


‘Strong, gole, 
Sweet, yobs 
‘Thoro, fo. 
‘They, bao. 
This, yei 
Thou, ei, 
Too, huina,! 
Very, ton. 
Wo, beta. 
Where, kvl. 
White, Iukubuds. 
Wicked, Aodu, gunjie 
Yes, he. a 
You, herr, 
Young, hlenge. 


















in 
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* Oly wel with adjectives implying evil 





Bewitehment, honsis 

Currency, shell, djimbu; iron ingot, 
Kimburi; brass rod, murnengo. 

Evil spirit, moloki, 

Faith, modyafi. 

Fear, wona, 

Fetish, kiluber, hissi, konsi, 
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PREHISTORIC REMAINS IN CORNWALL 
Paur 2.—Wesr Conwant, 


By ALL. Laws, RGA. 


So tong ago as the year 1895 1 was permitted to place before the Anthropologica 
Institute a paper on “Prehistoric Remains in Cornwall, Part 1, East 
Cornwall," a title which certainly implied that Part 2, West Cornwall, might be 
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Flo, 1—Mar or West Connwats, snowine Posrnoss or 
se Pusnisronie Hawarss 
expected to follow, The prehistoric remains of West Comwall, being for the 
most part more easy of access than those of East Cornwall, are much better 
known and have been more frequently described, so that the remarks I shall have 
to make upon them will be principally in reference to points which have been 
‘Vou XXXYV, 2Y 
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passed over by previous writors, but a certain ammount of description will be 


even for that purp 





neces 








in Cornwall, is Daxce, 
» miles west from Ponzanee. Its diameter is about 
ven stones, but there is a gap in the eastern 


he best known, though by no means the langest cin 
Maxs, or Dawss Mars, fiv 
76 fect, and it eo 
side, where anothi 











sists ab present of nine 








stone may have stood, ar which may have been intended as a 
special entrance; the stones vary froin 3} to 4f fect in height, and their width 
und thickness ary in approximate proportion. Mr, Edmonds in his Land’e-Bnd 
District, published in 1862, said that three of the nineteen stones were fallen; 
these, however, were set up again before iny first visit in 1869, and have apparently 














ren but, ak the field in which the cirele ptands has 








been under cultivation for many yours, it is not tnlikely that some of the stones 
have been slightly shifted from time to time, ani that the irregularity of the 


intervals between them, and some differences between the meaburements of 








Flu, 2—" Danek Masyy! Looxrso Nowra, row 4 Puoroonarn ay Mn. Jy B. Pesonht 


Mr. Lukis, Mr, Trogelles, and myself snay be accounted for in that way. ‘Thi 
circle is also called the Merry Maidens, 
wore girls who we 
monoliths, 1 





account of « tradition that the stones 
pillars for dancing on Sunday, and two 
and 13 feet high, which stand 317 foot upart, the nearest being 
1050 fect, and 40 degrees east of north fro cle, are called the “Pipers.” 
Acconling to the G-inch ot drawn through these stones would 
Pass outside the north-western, quarter of the circle, but Mr, Tregelles, after 
careful examination, thought they were in line with its contre, but, as it ix not 
certain whether either of them could ever have boen seeu from the cirelo, it might 
n between them, but for the 
Another stone 9 feet high, called the Goon 
ry neatly the sume distance from the eirdle as the 
«south of west und plainly visible from it; 196} feet 





turned into ston 











A the 








ance map a 









be doubted whether there were any real connec 
tradition which I have mentioned 
Rith or Longstone, is at 
” Pipers,” but is 9 dog 
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‘and 8 degrees west of north from the nearest: stone of the circle is a atone 5 feet 
4 inches high, with a hole 5 inches in diameter through the upper part of it; this 
stone is now used as a gate-post, and may perhaps not now occupy its original 
position, On the other side of the circle, slightly east of south, and about 49 feet 
away from its circumference, are two stones lying in the field, similar in size to 
thoso composing the circle; these probably stood upright originally, and formed 
an entrance, or, it may bo, part of an avenue leading up to the circle, as there are 
otlier stones further away in nearly the same direction ; theso two stones were 
there in 1869, 1891, and in 1898, but have not been previously noticed, 60 far as T 
know, and I was informed in 1891 that, although the circle was protected, these 
stones were not; still, it can hardly be doubted that they wore connected with the 
circle, aa they lie in # well-proportioned position—16 to 17 feot apart, and just 
three times that distance from the circle, s0 as to form a suitable entrance to it, 
Tn 1869 there was also a small stone lying against a wall about 120 feet north- 
east from the circle, in the direction of the “ Pipets,” which might have formed 
part of the system. Mv. Lukis sqys of the “ Pipers” and “ Goon Rith” stone that 
thoy and five barrows in tho immediate vicinity “imply « necropolis,” bub that, 
althongh the ground round these stones has been digg into, no traces of interment 
have been found, 

An old stonebreaker, who told mo in 1898 that he had teen in the place 
for novonty yeurs, said he know aman who hud dag against one of the Pipers’ 
and found o pottull of ashos; this, if tre, was evidently not known to Messrs, 
Borlage and Lukis, bat one potfull of ashes does not make much of 6“ necropolis.” 
‘The same old man naid with regard to the holed stone, that it had been movod 
from its original po whero it had stood fy connection with another holed 
atone, and that when tho sin shono Uirongh the holes in some particular way: 
“ghey called it Midwummor”; this snay be ouly a repetition of somthing aid by 
modern visitors, but it may, on the other hand, be an echo of an old tradition, #0 it 
is porhaps worth recording 

‘The "Nixe MatpeNs” oivole at Boscawes-0x is about four miles and a half 
from Penzance, to the south of the Land’s-Knd road, and about three miles 
north-west frou" Dance Maen circlo, Te consists of ninoteen stones, at nn average 
distance of about 11 foot, with a gap on the west, which may or may not have 
oe occupied by another stone ; its diamoters are 82-82 fect from north-west to 
south-onst, and 71-72 foct from north-east to south-west, On a fine running from 
douth-west to north-east, through the centte, there is within Ue circle « stone, 
south-west from the centre, but leaning 3 feet towards it, and pointing as it 
were to some fallen stones lying across the circumference of the circle at the 
north-east, which somo have thought to be the retains of a dolmeu, but which 














+ Siace this paper wan read Sir Norman Lockyer hax published an account of som 
investigutiona made by hiv at Danco Maen (tury, February 16th, 1006). He wax permitted 
to have a gap made in the wall between the cfrete and the “ Pipers," Wut found that although 
the “ Pipers” were in Kine with the citele, weithor of theus was viable from it, 
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others, inclniling myself, have thought to be the remains of another stone, which 
probably. stood inside the circle at the north-east, matching that which still 
‘stands or leans at the south-west, “416 yards away on the north-east,” says 
‘Mr, Tregelles,' is a menhir, 8 feot high, standing on the moor, marked on the 6-inch 
ordnance map as * Stone cross, it would, if the hedges were removed, be visible 
from the circle, Tn a lane Ieading from the farm to the road is another wonbity 
10 feet high, and 690 yards north-east of tho circle, tnt not visible from it A line 
drawn through the two menhirs would pass to the north of the civele”" In a letter 
to me, dated October 10th, 1893, he saya:—" the menhirs thore, although runing 
in the right direction, are not in line with the citele; there is another menbir on 
the east-south-east of tho citcle, which T omitted to mention, ind this is plainly 
visible from the orcle.” I may point out, however, that in this oirele the reference 
to the north-oast is mado by the leaning stone and possibly by the fallen tone 
inside the ring, and doos not depend upon the menhirs outside mentioned by 
Mr; Tregelles, Miss Elizabeth Curno, the owner of this circle, caused a trench to be 
dug through it in or about 1862, but nothing was fonnd—a not wncommon 
experience, which tends to show that these citoles wery not sepulchml, Someone 
who has examined the foundations of the leaning stone hus stated that ita slope is 
not accidental, but was speolully arranged. Ono of the stones of the circle is a 
maas of white quartz; it in at the south-wost, 

Laxrox Quorr (44 miles north-west from Poizance) is popularly better known 
than any other Cornish antiquity, because it is w favourite object for 
photographors, but, as it was blown down in 1815, and set up again in 1824, 
without any attompt to placo its stones in their original position, it cannot be 
regarded ns a representative of any typo of monument, or of any value from & 
purely archwological point of view. It consists of a capstone 164 fect by 9 feet, 
supported by thre stones about 5 feot high; these however were originally 7 fect 
high ; throo other stones Tie flat on the ground, which may have formed with the 
others, part of the walls of a chamber. Mr, Lewellyn Jewitt says an interment 
‘was found in the ground underneath this monument in the middle of the eighteenth 
contury (Long Ago, Murch, 1874), 

A little way from this montinent: are thres stones known as West Lanyon 
Quoit. Up to 1790 these were buried in a mound, from which neurly one hundred 
cart-loads of earth were removed! before the stones were discovered: under then 
were found an tirn and some hones broken, Of the thrve stones, ono, 13} feet Tong, 
and from 7 to 9} feet wide, loans against a standing stone 54 feot high aud broad, the 
third is a stump 16 inches high, which however helps to support the leaning stone, 
Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt says in the article already mentioned that the standing 
atone was the south end of a chamber of which the two side stones 10} and 9 feet 
Jong, with another to make the second up to 10}, were there, but that the north end 





“The Stone Circles of Cornwall,” hy G. F, ‘Tregelles, Penance Natural History ana 
Antiquarian Society's Pronsactions, 1893-4. a 
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“Was open ; the sides of the chamber had disappeared before my visié and it seems 
doubtful whether the great stone was ever placed on the others as a eapstone, 

CioN Quorr is another sepulehral chamber a little more than a mile from 
‘West Lanyon; it is still partly buried in m cairn, and consists of four upright stones 
auipporting a cover, and is about 5 feot high and square inside; the interior is half 
full oF small loose stones, which appear to have formed a dry walling wp of an 
‘ontraneo between two of the larger stones, after this wall was pushed into the 
charuber the larger stones slipped a little and eloged up the entrance. On the 
top of a hill near is Cnox Casttx, a double ciroular wall of loose stones, with the 
teinaing of some cross divisions between, which probably formed dwellings and 
storehouses, Mr. Edmonds has remarked that Chun Quoit and Castle and Lanyon 
and West Lanyon Quoits are nearly in a line east and west, but Ido not think that 
‘any importance is to be attached to this, 

‘At Treyasoal, near St, Just, six miles west-north-west from Penzance, aro the 
retunins of two citoles, about due east and west from each other, called the 
Nine Maidona," or, according to Dr: Borlage, the ‘Trogaseal Dancing Stones, the 
eenttes of which aro about 145 feet, and the ciroumforences 70 feet apart from 
wah other, ‘Tho westorn circle is almost destroyed, and four stones of it are 
embedded in a fence which soparates it from the eastern circle; its diameter, 
ncoording to Mr. Lukis, was 72) feot, but, so fur os I can judge from his own plan, 
it seoms more likely to have baen between 77 and 78 feet. ‘The eastern circle 
consisted, when I measured it in 1869, of nine upright and four fallon stones; 
Mr, Lukis, who planned it in 1879, found tho same number of stones, but, during 
the interval, one stone that I found standing bad fallen, and one that T found 
fallen had heen set up again; Mr, ‘Tregelles in 1803, found only eight stones 
standing and five fallen, which agreos with my own notes of « second visit in 
1891, but on a third visit in 1908 one of the fallen stones hnd disappeared 
altogether, and, when Mz, Tregellas measured the cirole again in 1902, the Jast 
storie Teft standing on fits eastern side hat fallen, ‘These dilapidations and 
restorations make it difficult to ascertain the original diameter; Mr. Lukis anid 
it was 65 fect, but it is in fact 69 feet, in at least one direotion if not in ull; in 
this caso, as in some others, Mr. Lukis has stated his measurements rightly on his 
plan, but haa worked them out: incorrectly ; when properly put together his 
measurement of this cirole, like my own, gives a dinmeter of 69 feet, which is 
exastly 93 cubits of 25:1 inches, ‘The original number of stones in the eastern 
circle was most likely not 25, a8 Mr. Lukis Ins suggested, but 21, with an 
fayerage interval of 10 fect from contre to contre; the western circle, judging 
from the spuecs between the remaining stones, may have possessed only sixteen 
stones with an average interval of 14} feet from centre to centre; none of the 
stones aro more than 4} fect high, and their width varies from 1 foot to 2 feet in 
the eastern circle, and from 2 feet to 3 feet in the other. Dr. Borlase, in 1736, said 
the eastern circle had soventeon stones standing (now only seven), two prostrate, 
and one broken off, and that its diameter was 23 paces, which at 3 feet to the 
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pace gives 69 fect; in the western circle he found tem stones standing and fonr 
prostrate, and he estimated the diameter at 26 paces, or 78 feet; these diameters 
it will be observed are the saine as I have deduced from independent observations. 
‘The remarkable and picturesque granite masses of Carn Kenidjack are 10 degrees 
east of north from these circles, and hulf « smile away ; on Longstone Down, rather 
Jess than mile off, in a direction 27 degrees north of east, is a menhir, of which 
Mr, Tregelles say's the top is now just visible from the eastern circle over a hedge, 
but if that were removed it could te plainly seen, and, allowing for the height of 
the ridge, would be near the point of midaummer sunrise, though rather too far east; 
it would however fit the Beltane sunrise, A quarter of a mile from the oircles, in 
direction north-east by north, there is also a row, 63 feet long, of four holed 
stones, running north-east and south-west ; they are all fullen,and, ns I have not een 
them all myself, I do not know whether, when they were upright, ay they doubtless 
originally were, they were visible from the circles or not, but, as they would have 
deen about 4 feet high, I should think they could have been seen from them, 

‘Tho MeN-a¥-To1. is on the moors, north of Lanyon Quoit, Tt is w stone about 
8} foot high and wide, and 1 foot thick, through the middle of which is # eireular 
hole, 18 inches in diameter; about 8 feet from each side of this stone, 
in a line through the hole, 67 to 68 degrees cast of north and wost of south, is an 
upright stone 8 to 4 feet high, and there are two similar stones each about 88 feet 
west from the holed stono, one of which has fallen, and ons on the east at about 
the same distance; this Inst stone is omitted in Mr. Lukis’ plan, dated 1879, but 
Was noted by me in 1869, by Mr. Dymond in 1876, andl again hy me in 1801. Mx. 
Dymond also found two othor stones to the north-west, nearly buried, which 
neither Mr, Lukis nor I obsorved ; it seems likely thut all these formed part of a 
cirolo surrounding the holed atone and th two upright stones equidistant from it ; 4 
fallen stone which is lying by the western of these latter stones may have belonged 
to such aciroleand have been removed to its presont position, Ithas been suggested 
that there were here formerly two chambers, with the holed stone as a communica 
tion betweon them, ancl that tho side stones, eapstones, and earthen covering have all 
beon removed, leaving ouly the aidille and two end stones; thore is no evidence 
in favour of this supposition, and the probabilities are greatly against it, especially 
4s the two uprights are not ab all like the usual endings of chambers, but are Yery 
like the pillar stones of the circles, With regard to the hole Mr. Lukis says that 
it has been mado by picking away the opposite sides, but not equally, that this was 
obviously intentional, and thut the deeper of the two sinkings being on the enat 
‘suggests that its uso, whatever it may have been, was from that side, and, if 20, 
that “stn worship had nothing to do with the ccremony for the actor would have 
had to turn his back upon that luminary.” Mx. Robert Hunt, however, says (in 
Popular Romances of the West of England, p. 418)—" the Holed Stone—Men- 
an-Tol—in Lanyon is commonly called by the peasantry the crickstone ; through 
this the sufferer (from tickets or erick in the back) was drawn nine times 
against the sun,or if a man, he was to crawl through the hole nine times.” It 
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seems therefore that Mr, Lukis was wrong both as to the direotion from which the 
hole was used and in his cousequent assumption that worship or rather observance 
of the sun had no place in the ceremony. Mr. W, ©, Borlase cut a trench between 
‘these stones but discovered nothing but a fractured flint. 

Near the Mon-m-Tol is the Mx Souverys, a stone 6} feet high by 14 broad, 
fand thick, on which is inscribed “ Rialobran Cunoval Fil.” 

Not far from this is the Boskeoxax circle called, like so many others, the 
"Nine Maidens,’ though it consisted originally of not less than nineteen and 
perhaps of as many as thirty stones; its diameter is about 70 feet, ‘There aro now 
eight stones standing or leaning and three fallen, but Dr. Borlase figured 
thirteon standing and six fallen in 1769, ‘Those remaining are from 4 to 6} feot 
high, tho tallost being about 30? west of north from the centre, and appearing to 
have formed one side of a special entrance, In nearly the same direction the 
summit of Carn Galva, a remarkable mass of granite, rises above and a short 
distance beyond the ridge which forms the horizon, this is the same direotion as 
that of Skiddaw from the circle near Keawick in Cumberland, and, jast as that 
cirole has to the north-oast the apparently triplo summit of Blencathra, 80 the 
Boskeduan citolo bas in the samo direction a group of three little hills. At the 
south-east of the circle is a barrow about 38 feet in diameter and 3 foot high; it 
coutainod a vist, the contents of which had heen scattered at an early and unknown 
period, but Mr. W. C. Borlaso found near it the fragments of a sepulchral urn, 
provided with small cleats or handles, ond ornamented with the usual twiated 
cori pattern ; thy eyo of this barrow touched the south-eastern edge of the circle 
and perhaps even infringed upon it, 

‘Two Inndred yards or more to the north-west are the remains of barrow 
about $4 feet in diameter, with two small stones near the centre, which may have 
formed port of a cist or chamber, and four more standing round the edge of the 
Darrow, tree at the south, 24 to 3 feot high, and one at the north, 6 feet hig 
four others about 5 feet long are piled together at the west, probably removed from 
their original position with a viow to taking then away altogether, for Mr. Blight 
degcribed this circle in the Gentleman's Myyazine for March, 1868, as possessing, 
twelve stones. 

Some distance north-east from this citole is Zexxon Quorr, returning from 
which to Ponzance Mutrna Qvotr may also be seen. Both these were probably 
sepuilehral chatabers, but the capstones have slipped off, and Jean against some of 
the supporting stones. Not far from Mulfra Quoit are the reinains of a remarkable 
group of “beehive” chambers at Cimysoustsn, Gulval; these have lost their roofs 
and gome of the larger euclosures may not have been covered at all, though some of 
the smaller ones are known to have had beehive” roofs formerly; in one of the 
‘chambers or enclosures is a peculiar stone basin, Tn plan there is a certain slight 
resemblance between these remains and those of Hagiar Kim in Malta, but it is 
probably only that kind of likeness which obtains between monuments belonging to 
similar phase of culture. Hugiar Kim is for the most part constructed of upright 
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stones set closely together, Clirysoister is made of dry masonry and its real 
Connection is with similar remains in the Hebrides. 

Coming eastward from Penzance a stop may be made “at St Erth Railway 
Station, from which the Zyencrom or Preerotten hill fort may easily be reached, 
It is situated on a high detached hill, and commands an extensive view 
from St, Michael's Mount or one side to St, Iyes’ Bay on the other; there are 
masses of natural rock on and around the top which are joined together by double 
walle of dry masonry, the space between the walls being filled in with earth and 
mall stones and so formed into a continuous rampart, A friend had told me that 
hhe thought he had found a circle of thirteen stones in the centre of the interior 
quite perfect except that all but one had fallen; this seemed to me to be very 
important os establishing @ more completo connection betwoon the eirefes and 
camps than has us yet been shown to have existed, but the only cireles that T could 
find upon the hill appeared to me to have beon hut cirelee. 

Another form of ancient dwelling, of which some examples are found in 
‘West Cornwall, is a long underground passage with little chambers opening out in 
it or from it; one of these, called the Fodou, is not far from Dance Maen. No 
‘account of prehistoric remains in West Cornwall should omit to mention thoxe on 
Carnbrie, near Redrath, but any description of them would be too long for the 
present occasion ; full particulars with illustrations are, however, to be found in the 
Journal of the Royal Institution of Corneall, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 1905, 


anuary 10th, 1908. 


‘Mr. H. Bauvour, Prosident, in the chair, 
"The election was announced of Mr, F, W. GREEN and tho Rey. 8. ©. Frere as 


~ Ondinary Follows of the Instieat, 


‘Me R, HL, Pye and the Rev. H. N, Hurommson were appointed auditors of the 


accounts for 1904. 
‘My, M. Loxawonrt Dates oxhibited a collection of ethnographieal objects from 
‘the N.W. frontier of Tndin, ‘The exhibit wan discussed by Sir Rion Tear, Sir 


“Tuomas Houpion, Mr, Ray, Mr. Lewis, Mr. GT. Coriven and the Paestpey't, 


Dr. HD: Krxastow exhibited » pot and atono colts discovered hy Mr. H1, Burtlote 
at Sa, Marta, Columbia. ‘The oxhibit wns diactwod by Sir THowtas Honn10n snd the 
‘PRESIDENT. 


Sanvary 20h, 1905, 
Annnat Mooting (vee page 1). 


February 14th, 1908, 

Prof. W, Gowsaxb, Prosident, in tho chair. 

Dr, A.C, HADnoN, FARA, exhibited a numbor of lantern slides nnd cinematograph 
films illustrative of the othmography and dances of New Guinoa and the Toros Straits 
and DiC. & Mygis wang a tiumber of native songs, accompanying himself on the 
‘tram, ‘The exhibit was discusied by Mess, DunAxd, Tavon, Gowan: and Ray, and 
Dr. Hannon replied. 

Mr. EB. Hapnoy read o paper on “The Dogamotive in Bornean Design ” 
(p:119); illustrated by lantern aidos and specimens. Ds. HLADpON added x fow remarks, 
Quostions were askod by Messre. Gowran Kixastox, 


February 28th, 1905. 
Prof, W. GowLaxn, President, in the chair. 
‘The cleotion was announced of Mr, C, J. Grist as an Ordinary Fellow of the 


“Mr. N.W. Tomas read » psper on “ Group Marriage in Australia." The paper 
wns disonssed by Dr. Westunsancx, Dr, Rivens and Dr. SeLIGMANN. Mr. ‘Tuomas 


March 14th, 1908. 


Tn tho absence of the President, on the motion of Mr. Lewis, Col. Sir THOMA’ 
Hoxpicu took the chair. 





ha 
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The Rev. W. H. Enarit, road paper on ‘The Mannors and Customs of thé 
Melanesians,” illustrated by lantern ‘slides and a number of ethnographical specimens. 
‘Tho paper was discussed by Dr. Seuiowans, Mr. Enoe-Parvinovox, Mr. Lawns, 
Dr. Gansox, Mr. Tuowtas, the TreasuER, wnd tho CHATRSIAN. 


Aprit Ah, 1905. 


Prof. W. Gowrann, President, in the chair. 

The election was announced of Mr, IL Duraxn, Dr. J. Musonove, Mr ©. 
SALAMAN, and Dr, E Westenataxcx as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute, 

Mr, RN. Haut. read a paper on “The Fort and Slavo-pita’ at Inyanga eonteasted 
with Great Zimbabwe (p. 92), illustrated by a number of lentern-slides. ‘Tho paper 
was discussed by Dr. Happox, Dr. Feats, Mr, Dunaxn, Mx. Lawis, Dr. Gansox 
and the Preswest, Mr. HAUL replied. 











May 91h, 1905. 


De, A. C, Happoy, F.RS., ex-Presidont, in the chair, 
The election was announced of Mr. W. O, OLoMAN as an Ordinary Bellow of the 
« Institute. 

Colonel RC. Deraté-Rancusvre read » paper on “Some Tribes of the Uganda 
Protectorate,” illustrating his remarks with a large collection of éthnographical objects, 
photographs and lanternalides, 

‘The paper was discussed by Sir Harry Jonystoy, Dr, Fences, Mr, Lewss and 
the Cuauistax, and Colonel Dutaté-Rancteve: replied, 








May 28nd, 1905. 


Mr. A. L, Lewss, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The election was announced of Mr, E. B, HADDON and Cap H. F. Jacon as 
Ordinary Fellows of the Institute, 

Mr. Franxtin Ware, read a paper on ‘The Great Zimbabwe (ji 39), illustrated 
by photographs and lantern slides. ‘The paper was diseussed by Me, DURAND, 
Mr. Cnosstny, Mr, Nicou Brows, Mrs. Covatnovs and the Caarmtay, and Mer, Waste 
roplied, 

Tune 20th, 1905, 


Mr. F, W. Rupurn, ex-Presidlont, in the chair, 
lection was announced of Mr. ‘T. W. Enos PartixGTox as an Ordinary Follow 
of the Institute. 

Mr. N. F. Rowarrs read a paper on “A recently discovered British Camp near 
Wallington (p. 387), illustrated by a large collection of lantern slides and specimens, 
‘The paper was discussed by Mr. R.A. Surat and Mr, Lewis. Mr. Ronatets replied 

Mr. A. L. Lirwss read a paper on“ Prehistoric Remains in West Cornwall” (p. 427), 
The paper wax discussed hy the CHatnaiay and Mr. GRAY. 





November 2xt, 1905, 


Prof. W. GowLann, President, in the chair, 
‘The election was announced of Mr. EM. AXprews, Mr. C. Ansoup, Mr. G. ‘T. 
Avaisos, Licut, ‘T, T. Brnmens, Mr. A. Daxce, Sir Canis Exot, Mr. W. A. 
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Gnanas, De. T, Gouunen, Rev, Dr. Hastives, Prof. M. Hay, Mr. RE Lanay, 
Dr RH. Manns, Mr. 7. E. Suumtuwarre, Miss Tevca and Dr. BW. Watkrn as 
Ordinary Fellows of the Institute. 

Mr, Smeatox Cust exhibited, in the Library, n collection of photographs of 
Natives of Arizona. 

Mr. M. Bropen exhibited a collection of weapons, musical instruments and works 
‘of art from Siam, 

Mr. N. W. Tuomas read a paper on “Boomerangs,” illustrated by diagrams and 
specimens. ‘The paper was discussed by Mr. Norway Harpy, Mr. Kownes, 
‘Mr. BAurour and the PResment, 

‘Tho PresteNT announced that Prof. F. Stan had presented to the Institute a 
copy of his magnificent series of photograpbs of natives of Mexico, together with other 
publications, 





December Dth, 1905, 


Prof. W. Gowzaxn, President, in the chair. 

Tho olection was auinounced of Mra. Epwann Davis, the Rev, H. J. Dexixernin- 
Astuxy and Mr. P. A, Tacpor, as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute, 

Mr. R Suxcrorn exhibited a Dyak Witch-Doctor’s metlicine chest, and explained 
tho contents, The exhibit war discussed by Mr. Baurovr, Mr. Tanox, Mr, THOMAS, 
Mr. Laws and the Prestpes 

Mr. D. Raxpati-Maclve read a paper ou “Ruins in Rhodesia," illustrated by 
Jantern siides, ‘The paper wax discussed by Mr. Batyovr, the Treasunen and the 
Paksroey, and Mr. Mactven replied, 





December 19th, 1905. 

Prof. W. GowLanp, President, in the chair. 

‘The election was announced of Prof. K. von den Srerses, Prof. F. Stank and 
Prof. 8. Tsunot us Honorary Fellows, and of Mr. H. Perens Bosgand Mr. W. Mrronxn. 
‘is Ordinary Fellows, of the Institute. 

Mr, S. Hazerapixe Waxne road a paper on ‘Tho Origin of *Eolithio’ Flints from 
Natural Causes” (p. $97), illustrated by specimens and experimonts. The paper was 
discussed by Mr. J. Russeut. Lankny, Me. F. J. Besserr, Dr. H.C. Vistox, Rey. H. 
G. 0, Kespats, Mr. M. A.C. Huytox, Mr. AS, Kensanp, Rev. R.A. Buuues, 
Mr. A. J. Hoag Mr. Rectan Swrrut and the Puesiper, and Mr. Wannen replied. 








‘Archmological Researches in Costa Rica, By C. V. Hantwas. Stockholm: 
Ivar Haogg Strimes Boktryckori. 

Muscum collections and special publications derive their value from the character of 
the fieldwork on which thoy are based, Nowhere, not even in the stndio, does skill, 
training, the touch of the master, count for more, Measured by such x standard, 
Mr. Hartman's publication cannot fail to he classed as one of exceptional value. It is 
‘with such material as ho has furnished that we may some day hope to raise American 
archeology to the dignity of a real science. 

Tn the growth or decay of art, industry, customs, religion, thore must enter of 
necessity. the time element. For this reason systems of relative chronology play a most 
important part in prebistorie Archmology. A careful, intelligent, thorough study, 
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therefore, of the contents of graves ia absolutely indispensable, drshinilogical Researches 
in Costa Rica is by no means confined to « study of burial places, Yet it deseribes in full 
more than 400 graves. 

Mr, Hartman's fold investigations wero carried on during tho years 1896-07, He. 
Dogan his researches on thy East Coast with tho great monnd and walled enclosure at 
Mercedes, The mound is about 300 metres west of Rio Novillo; is truncated, with 
diameters at its hase and top 30 and 20 metres respectively. ‘Tho height, 65 motres, ix the 
same ss that of the surrounding wall, ‘The purpose of the mound seems to have beet 
to serve as a platform, or temple, for the large statues, which were placed with fines 





Fig, 1—Drconaren Car oF Inou. 


towands the rising sun.” ‘The wuthor suggests that a wooden structure with thatched 
oof may have covered the mound while tho “flat stone walls apparently only served for 
enclosures.” Four human figures and one of an alligator were found at the base of the 
large mound, One of the chief idole (PI. XXXT, Fig. 1) wears a cap decorated, with 
four (originally five) highly conventionalized animal figures in bas-relief (Fig. 1); ans 
holds in its right hand « human head. ‘Theso figures are all carved out of a hard 
Danuliie lava, 

_,, small mound at the end of the northern stone wall was also investigated ; but 
neither that nor the large mound was completely explored. Near ey een the 
platform was found « human head of stone “ which had ‘boon broken off from a trink now 
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missing” ‘The vertex, or more correctly the cap worn on the head, ie “engraved with 
churicteristio ornament, « kind of Swastika" (Fig. 2). Similar designs havo heen fount 
by Holmes on shell gorgots from Mississippi and Tennessee. 

In the thick forest near the enclosure there wero graves that bad been opened 
proviously. ‘Thoy were all of an oval or rectangular shape. Only after careful search 
in the “thorny thicket beneath the gigantic forest treés” hitherto undisturbed 
grayes'wero discovered, “They wore arranged in small groups inside a common and 
‘almost circular platform, or enclosure, usually about half a motre in height,” Exch 
‘enclosure was bounded by a margin of stones of various sizes, ‘The groups, each contain- 
ing trom thro 10 five graves are described. As regards construction, the graves ab 
Mercedes all belong to one class. ‘Tho walls aro atill in perfoct condition excopt when 
Fnterfered with by the roots of trees. Partially chipped limestone labs form roof and 
floor. 

Only one grave contained traces of bons. In most of them pottory was found, 
“The majority of those vessel 
show signa of wear, and aro 
vovered with soot, proving that 
they wore omployed as cooking: 
utensils.” Other abjocts found 
‘were charred corn and com 
‘cob, tivo stone colts and x bead 
of blue glass, This latter boing 
of European manufactire, wives 
lug to the age of the burials 
(aot earlier than the sixteenth 
eentury). In these regions it 
luz been the custom to bury 
tho dead inside the houses, 
so that in all probability the 
Jow platform enclosures, oon- 
taining the graves described, 
‘wore primarily foundations for 
the hints of the living, 

‘A curious discovery was 
mado about 100 m, from the Fie. 2—Swasmiea Onxasteir ov Car 
temple mound, where the 
“rains had swopt away the humns and uncovered a small portion of the roof of a stone 
chamber containing « lot of pottery, but there was no proof that it had heen usod nea 

ve.” ‘The construction of the chiambur, which diffored in several respects from the 
raves, andl the amount of pottery contained therein, lead the author to look upon it as 
a ciche. 

Not tho least intoresting find made oil of Mercedes was a stone 
outter's workshop, Ic was discovered hy chance while opening forest paths in search of 
graves. “Over a surfnco of some 20 siuare motes, and to w dopth of about one metre, 
the soil was intermingled with chips and partly-tinished idols. 
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{ Sein Ana Report, Bar» Bibl, 28, 284 
2 It war for hin work on the East Coast that the Loubat prize was awanled to 
Mr. Hartuaan by the Swedish Academy of Literature, History and Antiquities 
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Rains making work on the Atlantic lowlands practically impossible, the highland 
valleys of the interior were chosen as a field of exploration, but not before investigating 
anumber of sites known to the oceupants of the neighbouring haciendas. ‘These included 
stone enclosure at Williamsburg, and graves at Siquirres, Sti. Rosa, Gussimo and 
Fimonee, 

As to work in the highlands, the valley of Cartago was selected as the most 
promising. Near Santiago, twolve stono cists and as many grave pits were ford in a 
flat elliptical mound, the cists being arranged in the eastern half of the mound and the 
pits in tho western half. Tho latter differ in construction from the cists, being bow!- 
shaped and formod of cobble stones. ‘The cists were all quadrangular with “roof, sides 
‘and bottom composed of thin slabs of limestone.” In both forms of grave a number of 
objects, chiofly pottery, were fonnd. ‘The most important piezo (PL. XXXI, Fig. 2) ix 

ewershaped vase with “handle representing a conventionalized animal” (probably 
tapi). 

‘Thore were no traces of bones ‘The graves wero not long enough to admit of 
adalt burial at fall length. It is prestmied that these graves were used ax repositories 
for the bones only after removal of the soft parts hy decomposition or other means, 
‘4 presumption which is strengthened by the fact that “quite small stone cists were 
forind iu several places to contain remnants of skeletons, which had been apparently 
oposited in them in buniltes.” 

‘The vesiels in the Santiago stone cists were as a rule well preserved ; few bore 
marks of use, In fact, only a fow are large enough to admit of practical usw, ‘They 
are probably symbols of larger vessels. Later researchos on the Pacific coast Drought to 
Tight « quantity of diminutive mortnary vessels. 

At Chireot, suburb of Cartago, the ancient capital of Gosta Rica, was found 
“a really extensive nciout burial ground that hud boon left: almost nnilisturbed.” 
Only tho superficial part of the enélosing stone citele hud heen removed by eultivators 
of the soil. Hore 205 graves wore “crowded together in a small oblong spice," 
20 metres long by 15 in breadth. ‘They were arranged in throe layers, 111 in the 
upper, 69 in the middle and 35 in the lower. "The cists of the lower, or oldest layer, 
were in three groups; those of the middle layer, in four gromps; while the cists of the 
top layer wero about evenly distributed over the whole burial grotind. 

‘The Chircot cists wore in shape like those at Santiago, and many were diminntive 
in size. In most of the ciste that were of sufficient length, the “skeletons lay stretched 
out on their backs at fall length.” In the small cists, the hones, when present, 
were in heaps or bundles, and often did not represont tho entire skeleton. ‘The skulls, 
‘were dolichoeephalie. 5 

‘The mortuary vessels were not always in the cists. Many wre found just outside 
usually st the head of the grave, and, in few cases, on the rook Of the relics 
doposited inside the cists, the majority were in the vicinity of the head and trunk; a 
fow were near the feet. 

About 50 metres cast of the first Imrying ground, 4 second, somewhat ‘smaller, 
was found, It had heen demolished in part. ‘The cists that romutinod were stinlar to 
those of the firet fold, and arranged in two or three layers. In the amall cists ware 
“fragments of akelotons deposited in bundles, usually one in each cist, but in some, 
two or three.” 

At Lot Limones, six kilometres from Cartago, two elliptical mounds were fottnd. 


‘They wera not more thin a metre high at the ceutee, and the stone marging if they 
‘ever existed, hail disapposred. : : 
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‘hore were 26 cists in the first mound and $9 in the second, The gravos were of 
the same coustruction as those at Chircot, and wore, for the most part, without artifacts, 
Stone objects were especially rare. 

‘Orosi, the next sito investigated, is ia the mountains, some 10 kilometres south-oast of 
Gortago, Itis an ancient dwolling-placo that.was selected because of & desirable, water 
smpply and adjacent: stowo quarries. ‘The goneral ground-plan shows a mmber of 
circles quid semiviecles, ordered by stones and varying in size from 8 oF 10 6 
20 metres in diameter. In the midat of these is w rectangular space 27 metres 
Jong by 17 broad, strronniled by low embankmonts—probably an open ¢ourtyard. 

Five of the stone enclosures containing grayox were excavated hy Mr. Hartman. 
Jna cist of Group J, he found an obsilian fake—* the only object of obsidian mot with 
during all the excavations in the highlands.” Obs Iso rare on tho Pacific side, 
the author finding * not even a single chip of obsidian" during his excavations there. 

‘The most proxinent stone circle at Orosi is the one marked Von the plan. Of the 
large muraber of stono cist, sixty-five were exenvated, which proved it to be the richest 
in relics of any of the highland mounds. ‘The graves were distributed in two layers, 
each layer containing three groups. 

Monnd -V, Tike all the other stone enclosures nt Orosi, was primarily domicile 5 
ut it differed from most of the other lut-rings in having served for a time as « burying 
ground. Tn filing up the cists, the ancient inhabitants had carelessly * thrown in any: 
Scones. and pebbles contained in the soil, and thus many chips and partially workael 
stone implements found their way into the cista without having beon purposely 
oposited there.” 

‘A. number of sporadic finds wore made in the soil that, covered. the graves, the 
ioat important being “ a defective seal, provided with a small handle,” 

‘About a thousand stone objects were collected from u neighbouring eoffeo 
Plantation, where a number of partially demolished stone circles wera till visible. Tn 
‘one of thé cists opened, « golden bell was fonnil; in another, two small tubes of rolled 
‘copper. Here stood also ant upright stone slub-with petroglyphs. 

‘Mr Hartnan supplemented his own vich finds by the purchass of private 
collections from the environs of Cartago, the largest of these coming from Las’ Hnacas, 
Navarro, ‘Tarros and Agua Caliente. 

‘Tho vouwa represente the results of a yeur's scientific investigations carried on 
first along the Atlantic lowlands and later among the highlands of the interior, The 
culture is everywhore “that of a Stone Age people of high standing, possessed of 
Gmaments of gold and copper, but with no tools or weapons of metal ut-all." No date 
‘an be fixed for the beginning of this culture: but that it continued to exist aftor 
the arrival of the Spaniards is uttested by tho presence of glass beads in some of the graves. 

‘Of native artifacts, only two implements of bone were found, ‘The remaindor 
wore of clay, stono or motal (gold and copper omaments only), ‘The great majority of 
the clay vessels wero evidently intended for mortuary purposes alone. ‘They testify to a 
“highly elaborated technique and cultivated taste,” but do not include any types that 
‘are equal to the best thore is in Chiriqui ceramics. 

‘Two types of ornamentation aro. particularly noticonble; (1) incised geometric 
designs as seen on 4 clay vessel from Chireot (Fig. 3 and Pl. XXXU, Fig. 1); and 
(@) pimetate knobs resembling raised tattoo marks or scarifications, aa illustrated by a 
large tripod howl, also from Chireot (Pl. XXXIL, Figs, 2/and 3), ‘The author observes 
Ei rai los of: crane dxf have heen allotted to certain classes of 
vessels.” 
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of Costa Rica seem to have excelled in the manufacture of 
anmber of which have been reproducoll in colour, thus 
them would he a superh series of plates. 

text illustrations in addition to the 87 plates. 
ingren, who has also given the collection, 
hriographical Museum. in 
ave, the world hes tect 


The Ancient. Gui 
lange, multicoloured bowls, 
adding attractiveness to what even with 

The large quarto volume contains 4 
It is published st the sole expense of Mr. Ake 
on s part of which the work is used, to the Royal Et 
Stockholm. Ever since tho time of Thomsen and of Wo 
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coustomed to look to Scandinavia for light and leading in the realm of prehistorie 
archeology. ongs the credit of transplanting to American soil 
the seeds. which borne such excellent harvesta in Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
May he have abundant opportunity to do fieldwork of the same high grade for the 
Carnegie Muscum ua that which he did, through the munificence of Mr. Sjorgret, for 
the Swedish Musoum: 








Gronex Grant Macuxpy, 


Yale University Museum, 
New Haven, Conn, 


Journal of the Aathropotogioal Tustitute, Tol. XXXV, 105, Plate XXXT. 
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